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Soviets Perfect | 
New Super 
Atom Smasher 


BERLIN. — The official Soviet news bureau an- 
nounced Friday that Russia has perfected a new super 
atom smasher better than any used in the United States. 


The new apparatus combines the principles of the 


cyclotron and the betatron, two types used in the United 


States, and is called the syncrotron, the Soviet news 


bureau said. 


“This hew apparatus gives electrons much more 


energy than those created in betatrons,” it was added. 

The idea for the Soviet model came from scientist 
I. I. Weksler, who also had “the idea of a new apparatus 
which speeds up the development of heavy particles to 
energy, as is done in the common cyclotron, the Soviet 
news bureau said. The second device is called the phaso- 
tron, it was said. 

“With these especially strong atom smashers changes 
of nucleus can be made, and from one element others can 
be developed including the radio-active ‘twins’ which 
are to be found on -earth only in stable form,” the news 
bureau said. “These radio-active twins are of the common 
elements and are a significant development of knowledge. 


“The new apparatuses in the hands of physicists are 
instruments to measure the depths of the atomic nucleus. 
The use of especially fast electrons justifies hopes of pen- 
etrating the secret of cosmic rays and of reproducing in 
the laboratory the procedure of the formation of the 
cosmic nuclei, among others also the ‘varitrone’ which 
has recently been discovered within the cosmic rays by 
the Soviet atomic scientists A. I. Alichinoy and A. I. 
Alechanjan.” | 


By Louis - Mitchell 


Superintendent of Schools William Jansen on Friday whitewashed the 
anti-Semitic, anti-Negro teacher, Miss May Quinn. This was the second time since 
1946 that the city’s school authorities have “cleared” the fascist-minded teacher. 

In a statement highly complimentary to the poison-tongued teacher charged 
with making anti-Negro statements to her civics class in Pershing Junior High 
School in Brooklyn, Jansen declared: : 

“, . . I feel that Miss Quinn’s remarks, ill- 
chosen and open to misinterpretation as they un- 
doubtedly are, were not meant to offend the Negro 
people or to justify discrimination. 
“I have informed Miss Quinn of my keen dis- 
satisfaction with her handling of the lesson in 
question. In view of all the circumstances in the 
case, I contemplate no further action.” 
The extent to which white chauvinist ideas 
dominate the Superintendent's own thinking is 
revealed by Miss Quinn's statements which Jansen 
thinks were merely “ill-chosen” but “not meant 
to offend the Negro people.” 
On Oct. 21; a student in Miss Quinn’s class 
commented on the barring of a Negro student 
from a southern eollege. Miss Quinn then said 
she “couldn't understand” why Negroes “want to (Wi, es Ff wea 
go where theyre not wanted.” She continued, %§!4 A RWsCoFPi A Me PF 
“If people wouldn't talk so much about racial dis- MAY QUINN ~ 
crimination, there wouldn't be so much of it.” 

Also, “The Negroes were happy before they knew about racial discrimina- 
tion. Now that they know about it, are they any happier?” / 

Miss Quinn was telling her class, in effect, that Negroes were better off un- 
der slavery and that they themselves are to blame for any discrimination prac- 
ticed against them. This is a carbon copy of supremacist thinking which holds 


that Negroes should know their place or suffer the consequences, even if it means _ 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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STALIN 


really is 


the leader of the USSR, on the 
eecasion of his 70th birthday, 
December 21. 
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MAO NOW IN MOSCOW, 
HAILS USSR FRIENDSHIP 


—See Page 3 
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Judge Removes ~ 
‘Trenton 6° Lawyers 


—See Page 2 
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TRENTON, N. J.—Mercer County Judge Charles P. Hutchinson used a flimsy legal 


4 pretext Friday to bar three of the lawyers for the “Trenton Six.” The judge's action was 


‘ taken as the three lawyers, who won a new trial from the New Jersey Supreme Court for 
| BS Sthe framed Negroes, appealed in® 


Sicourt Friday for the release on 


WAS * “~ {bail of the six men. 


Hutchinson had been severely 


“criticized by the New Jersey Su- 
N fs spreme Court for his unethical and 
Ce s biased conduct of the original 
S BRAS 


< trial. 

The three attorneys are mem- 
and 
the usual ‘courtesy” 
‘the New Jersey case. Hutehinson 
withdrew this “courtesy.” 

The three attorneys were se- 
lected _by three of the Trenton 


Anti Bias Housing 
Bill Passes Council 


By Michael Singer 


The effect of united public pressure told on the City 
Council on Friday when it unanimously passed the Sharkey 
Anti-Discrimination Housing Bill which bars Jimcrow and 


all forms of bias in any new hous- > 
ing constructed with city, state, 
or federal funds, under the 1949 


Federal Housing Act. 
tn pers Pa was not origi- flected widespread united pressure 


nally included in the Council’s| ‘he council agreed to consider the 


shu mclearance and redevelopment 
measure, was hastily drawn up 


to ‘compound the same of Stuy- 
vesant.” 
In another action which re- 


Goldberg resolution( Louis P. 
Goldberg-Brooklyn Liberal) which 


when the overwhelming protests protests the pending relief cut ef- 


of scores.of organizations made 


itself . felt. 


Among the groups appearing 
at Gity Hall to seek enactment 
of the anti-bias bill on Friday 
were the American Jewish Con- 
gress, the New York Tenants 
Council, the National Association 
for~the Advancement of Colored 
People, the American 


fecting 135,000 home relief cases. 

Sharkey at first indicated to the 
delegation including the United 
Public Workers, United Neighbor- 
hood Houses, ALP, Liberal and 
Communist parties and the NAACP 
that no further consideration of the 
resolution will be given. He 
changed his mind later, however, 


ee be and announced that the city affairs 


Party. the Liberal Party the Com- committee would discuss the Gold- 


munist Party. 


The .general welfare committee 
considered the law in an informal 
session before the council met 
while scores of peoples 


berg resolution on Tuesday, Dec. 
20 at 1 p.m. 


$135,000 pay rise grab by a 12 to 
7 vote after rejecting a minority 


represen report which would have elimi- | 


tatives waited to buttonhole | nated the salary increases to the 


cilmen in behalf of the legislation. 


Board of Estimate and” city coun- 


It was learned that the welfare! cilmen. It was significant that not a 


committee approved the bill with | single Democrat spoke up in de-j| 


only one net voting. 


"On the roll call in the council,/ber of the minority denounced in 
Queens Democrat Hugh Quinn | terms ranging from “brazen hand- 


protested that itset a “dangerous | Outs, 


ifense of the grab and every mem- 


recedent” but he reluctantly voted | ous disregard of public interest” 


or it. 


Last week Rep. Vito Marcan- 
tonio in a wire to Maiority Leader: 


and “machine cynicism unprece-, 

dented in New York City.” 
Stanley M. Isaacs, Manhattan 

Republican, as did the Liberal 


h T. Sharey called pass- 
ee or Party members and Mrs. Gene- 


e of such an anti-discrimination | 
bill: and in a statement on Fri- a. 
day ‘the New York Tenants Coun-,2'2b “at a time when the welfare. 
cil warned the City Council not’ 


vieve Earle-condemned the salary 


commissioner because of a_ frac- 


tion of a drop in living costs is 


Move Israel 
Govt. Jon. 1 


| slashin 


ing relief by’ at least $2 a 
month. 
O'Dwyer will get $40,000 a year, 
a $15,000 increase: Council Presi-| 
dent Impellitteri will get $25,000, 
a $10,000 increase; Comptroller 


TEL AVIV, | Israel, Dec. tc te 


increase 
presidents will receive $25,000, a 
t1$10,000 increase and the 1950 
ii Councilmen will receive $7,000 
each, a $2,000 salary boost. 


nmap 
PALATE ALBIN 


Hf 
| 


The majority steamrollered the | 


= 


Six while they were still in the 
Mercer County death house, They 
are William L. Patterson, execu- 
tive secretary of the Civil Rights 
Congress; O. John Rogge, and 
Emanuel Bloch. 

Solomon. Golat, a° New Jersey 
attorney, another of defense coun- 
sel, was threatened with contempt. 


WANT CRC LAWYERS 


Mrs. Bessie Mitchell, sister of 
Collis English, one of the “Six,” 
announced Friday that three of 
the men repeated their demand to 
be defended by the Civil Rights 
Congress | wyers. 

Mrs. Mitchell Made Mher an- 


nouncement after a visit to the 
three men in Mercer County jail 
Friday. She was accompanied by 
George Marshall, chairman of the 
Civil Rights Congress, and Lou 
Moroze, chairman of the New Jer- 
sey Civil Rights. Congress. 


_.“I won't trust a state appointed 
lawyer,” English told Miss Mit- 
chell, 
of the two other men, 
Cooper, and James Tohorne. 

Judge Hutchinson accused the 
three New York lawyers of violat- 
ing the Canons of Ethics, and of 
“misappropriating funds raised for 
the defense.” 

Hutchinson offered no proof of 
his charges, saying, “no proof is| 
required,” 

The judge’s action came as the 
mare ed the court bot pe: 


Ralph 


expressing the sentiments. 


‘mission to present witnesses and 
evidence which would show that 
the state has no case. 

JUDGE'S BIAS 

The judge's bias was revealed 
when, in an unguarded moment, 
he said he had already made up 
this mind. He refused to admit 
the evidence or hear the witnesses. 

The two witnesses, who are 
Trenton officials, would have tes- 
tified that Elizabeth McGuire, 
who the Trenton Six are charged 
with slaying, had told the officials 
before the trial that she could 
not possibly identify her hus- 
‘hand’s slayer. . This would have 
disproved her testimony during 
the first trial in which she pointed 
out the six men as the ones she 
alleged had attacked her and beat 
her husband to death. 

The testimony of these witnesses 
would have left the state with no 
evidence, since the Supreme Court 
had ruled previously that the ex- 
torted confession of the Six was 
not legal evidence. 


Hutchinson set Jan. 9 as the 
date for the new trial, and then 
refused the lawyers to answer the 
charges or make a statement. 

The Six Negroes have been in 


(Continued on Page 11) 


NYU Students 


‘Protest Ban 
On Conference 


New York University students 
on Friday protested the denial b 
school authorities of campus facil- 
ities to.a Conference on Democracy 
in Education scheduled te be held 
this weekend. — 

The students parley was to have 
been attended by more than 200 
persons representing over 50 stu- 
dent groups. As The Worker went 
to press, the conference executive 
committee was in session to de- 
termine their course following 
}NYU’s ban on the use of university 
facilities at University ne in 
the Bronx. 


The conference had sinned to 
consider four major student. pro- 
blems: discrimination in education; 
abridgements of academic tree- 
dom; economic difficulties in 
obtaining education and the effect 
of international tensions on student 
life. 

Among the parleys sponsors 
were Goodwin Watson, professor 
of education, Columbia; Stansfield 
Sargent, Barnard; George Weber, 
assistant dean of students, Union 
Seminary, and Reinhold Neibuhr, 
Union~Seminary. . 

The NYU ban followed similar - 
action by Columbia arse 
\where the parley had" previously 
been scheduled. The Columbia 
move came after the university 
chapter of Common Cause, Inc., 
arch-reactionary organization, de- 
manded prohibition of the inter- 
collegiate conference. The Com- 
mon Cause NYU chapter played 
a similar role in the oe at that 
university. 2 


Traitor Kostov Executed 


FRANKFURT, Germany (UP).—Former Bulgarian Vice Pre- 
| mier Traicho Kostov was executed today, the official Bulgarian 


news agency announced. 
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Victims of ithe attacks at Peekskill at a press conference announcing suit for $2,000,000 are, left 
to right, Bella Abzug, attorney; Sidney Marcus, Furriers Union; Michael Atkins, attorney (standing); 
Emanuel: Blech, attorney (standing); Howard Fast, Paul Robeson, William L. Patterson, executive sec- 


retary, Civil Rights Congress; Antonio 
glasses) 


Lavazerri, Local 65, and Robert Goldman. Marcus (wearing 


lost an eye. Lavazerri, who suffered concussion, was hospitalized for several months. 


dren Return to | 


_ An order signed in Jamaica Children’s Court Friday* 
retumed Ertha ad John Smith to their mother, Mrs. Anna|*®? 
May —. after the children were taken from her on a 


phony char 
placed in 
Shelter. 


and & 


Flushing Communist Paity which 


organified action to secure the re-|,, the 
turn of her 10 and 14-year-old| 


children. 


1 and Mrs. Smith. had 
eb. an order to vacate. 

In pont that Mrs. Smith may 
be able to care for her youn 
oe hin oper: will be 

assistance rolls. The 
hb te: thrown off relief last 


serps. Raymond 


| The Communist Party of Fhush- 
out that behind omit action | 
| WAS: A mre to ev | Sealthe| wessentho Cup Seinliar ateduda conten: 
in, anes 80 to, Clear the ieshing ng is wut 50 ar She: fenis ete 


lived for | 
eng tpt yt 60 a at 
has condemned) gas or electricty. 


™ 


The Daily Worker, in an ex-|} 


"Wel e ae pyar out of that Mukden jail and it’s ity | 
see oe Communists pose of the story Dec. 9, _ pointed 


est an a =-p5o 
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denauer | reparing Reich for War, 
CP Leader Tells Riotous Parliament 


BONN, Germany.—A heated 
session of West Germany's 
parliament broke up in a 


storm of hoots and jeers to- 
day after Communist leader 


Max Reimann had _ compared 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer to 
Hitler and hinted the Chancellor 
was preparing Germany for a new 


Two 


war. 
hundred _pro-Adenauer 
deputies, led by House President 


Erich Koehler, walked out of a 
Bundestag (lower house) session 
after repeated clanging of Koehler 
big brass bell failed to restore 
order. 

Catcalls and shouts from the re- 
actionaries of the house almost 
drowned out Reimann after he 
said: 

“Hitler asked for four years to 
prepare his war, and Adenauer 
was elected for four years, too . 
if the working classes would unite, 
they would be. able to brush off 


this government of marionettes.” 

The stormy session was inspired 
by a series of statements made by 
Adenauer. 

The chancellor has been quoted 
as favoring the use of German di- 
visions in a West-European army. 
ASK STAND ON ARMY 

The Communists started today’s 
debate by asking’ for .Adenauer's 
views on German rearmament. 

Action on a Communist motion 


army under any circumstances was 
postponed indefinitely. 


The uproar began when Rei- 
mann mounted the rostrum at the 
end of a parade of speakers and 
launched into a searing denuncia- 


tion of Adenauer and his whole 
regime. 

For minutes on end, Koehler 
clanged his big bell, trying to. si- 
lence the shouts of protest from 


declaring that no German contin- 
gents would be furnished to any 


the government side of the house. 
Reimann coneinued speaking and 


eer 


+ te an ene 


City Shaves 25” off 
Water Consumption 


Shaveless, bathless Friday paid off in a saving of about 
20 percent of New York's average home consumption of 


Official figures on exactly how many gallons the 
—®water-poor metropolis had saved 


Murray Moves 
Against 
Left-Led Unions 


WASHINGTON. — CIO  Presi-, 
dent Philip Murray, in a punitive 
action against progressive-led un- 
nions, on Friday declared six of 
them in bad standing because ot 
arrears in payment of per-capita 
tax. This was an unprecedented 
action in CIO since a check of | 
dues payments has been made 
outside of pre-CIO convention 
periods. 

It is not unusual for CIO unions, 
of all wings to fall one, two or) 
more months behind in per-capita 
and then to pay up in lump sum. 
None of the six unions could have) 
been more than one month behind 
as it has been only that length ot 
time since the last CIO convention | 
when all the unions had to be paid’ 


up. 
Fn waged took this step preliminary | 
“trials against the 


ed 
unions Se etahad to begin this 


a six unions were the United 
Office and Professional Workers, 
United Public Workers, Food and 
Tobacco, International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
United Furniture Workers and the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Wirkers. 


0'D to Be Wed 
On Tuesday 


Mayor O’Dwyer will be married 
to Miss Sloan Simpson Tuesday 
morning at 8:30 ..m. in Stuart, 
Fla., it was announced Friday ‘at 
City Hall by William J. Donaghue, 
the Mayor's executive secretary. 

Miss Simpson arrived by plane 
Thursday at Fort Lauderdale, 
where she is the guest of Dr. and 
Mrs. Bernecker. Dr. Bernecker 
was the former hospital commis- 

The 
the St. Joseph’s Catholic Church. 


cratic Republic announced Friday 
that its President, Wilhelm Pieck, 
would fly to Moscow with a dele- 


than it did last Friday. 


4 


: j}midnight when the 24-hour pried 
marriage will take place at|°" * 


gation to attend the observance. 
of Premier Joseph Stalin’s 70th 
birthday next Wednesday. The 
delegates: od — Game Der- 


tinger, - Fore Of the 


Eat § I Sov sapeticteay ff 


by the voluntary water holiday 
were not to be computed till the 
day's end, but a check on the rate 
of flow from one of the biggest 
reservoirs showed that the city was 
consuming—at mid-day—less than 
75 percent of the amount used last 
Friday. 

If the city could achieve a 25 
‘percent overall saving (about one- 
third of waiter consumption 1s for 
industrial uses), it would use ap- 
proximately 150,000 gallons less 


As compared to Thursday's con- 
sumption, Friday marked about 
10 percent saving. However, city 
officials pointed out that the city 
by then had cut consumption by, 
173,000,000 gallons a day. 

Water Commisstoner Stephen 
‘J. Carney has called for an overall 
daily reduction of 300,000,000 
gallons to avert rationitig and low- 
ering of water pressure. 

While informal check-up on 
buses, subways and city streets| 
revealed that a great many men 
had demonstrated civic responsi- 
bility by foregoing their daily 
ishave, others, noticeably business- 
men or others in upper brackets, 
were clean-shaven. 

Whether the beardless were 
commuters, electric shaver-owners 
or just demonstrating typical mid- 
dle-class contempt for community 
obligations, was not, of course, 
clear in individual cases. 


The United Press made a spot 
telephone check of 165 homes and|- 
found that 83.2 percent of the fami- 
lies checked said they were neither 
bathing nor shaving - 140 homes 
were cooperating, 25 admitted 
that someone had either shaved 
or taken a bath. 


Most of the men who shaved 
used electric razors and a major- 
ity of those who took baths were 
infants who had no vote in the 
matter. 


At Lake Success, UN Secretary 
General Trygve Lie confessed he 
shaved with an electric razor but 
announced that he had gone with- 
out a bath. Actress Katherine Cor- 
nell revealed also that she went 
unwashed but hastened’ to add she 


woul® get into the tub right after 


of abstinence ends. 


‘in the world, is a very joyous event 


pounding the table, ignoring both 
Koehler and the hoots and catcalls 
from the rightwing benches. 

F — the house president 
arose, abandoned the chair and 
marched slowly out of the chamber, 

Adenauer and deputies of the 
three government parties follow- 
ed Koehler out of the house. Ex- 


treme rightwing deputies joined 
the march, leaving the Socialists 


and Communist$ alone .in the 
c ‘ha mber. 


— 


Mao Tse-tung In Moscow, 
Hails Soviet Friendship 


LONDON. — Mao Tse-tung, chairman of the Chinese People’s Republic, arrived 


in Moscow by train from Peking Friday. 


Upon his arrival, Mao, who is also leader of 


the Communist Party, hailed the Soviet people which for many years “have repeatedly 


iven aid to the cause of the 
iberation of the liberation of 
the Chinese people.” He alsv 
said one of the great tasks 
today is “strengthenenig ot 


the front of peace through- 
out the world, he: aded by the 
Soviet Union.” 


Mao arrived at noon vi: \:: 


ae 


the Trans-Siberian railroad, . 
United Press Moscow dis- 
patch reported. 

Mao was received with the 
high honors accorded to thé 
head of a powerful and 
friendly state. 


Moscow radio in a broad- 
cast said that Mao was met 
at the Yaraslavl railroad sta- 
tion by Vice Premier Via- 
cheslav M. Molotov anc 
other high leaders. 


Kuomintang 


Remnants War 


On Viet Nam 


& 


It was believed here thai 
Mao would remain in Moscow fot 
the celebration of Premier Josef 
Stalin’s 70th birthday next Wed- 
nesday. 

“The opportunity to visit at this 
time the capital of the Soviet 
Union, the first great socialist state 


in my life,” Moscow radio quoted 
Mao as saying at the railroad sta- 
lion. 

“Profound and* firm friendship 
exists between the great peoples 
of China and the Soviet Union 

for many years the Soviet 
people and the Soviet government 
fan repeatedly given aid to the 
cause of the liberation of the Chi- 
nese people received during the 
days of their severe trials will never 
be forgotten... . 


“At the present time the most 
important tasks aré the strength- 
ening of the front of peace 
throughout the world. headed by 
the Soviet Union, the struggle 
against warmongers the strength- 
ening of good neighborly relations 
between the two great states, 
China and tHe Soviet Union, and 
the development of the friendship 
of the Chinese and Soviet peoples. 


“Thanks to the victory of the 
people's revolyition in China and 
the formation of the Chinese Peo-} ese 


© 


| efforts of the countries of people's 
wemocracy and the peace-loving 
peoples of the whole world, thanks 
to the striving for close co-opera- 
tion between the two great powers, 
China and the Soviet Union, in 
particular thanks to the correct 
international policy of Generalis- 
simo Stalin, I am confident that 
these tasks will be fulfilled-to the 
fullest extent and with the best 
results. 

“Long live the friendship and 
cooperation between China and 


the Soviet Union!” 


sador to the Chinese People’s Re- 
public accompanied Mao on the 
long Trans-Siberian railroad jour- 
ney. 

At the Chinese- Russian frontier, 
Mao was met by Deputy Foreign 
Minister Anatoli Lavrentiev. 

At the Moscow railroad station 
Mao was -velcomed, in addition to 
Molotov, by First Deputy Foreign 
Minister Andrei A. Gromyko, Mar- 
shal Nikolai A. Bulganin, Minister 
for the Armed Forces, and Foreign 
Trade Minister M. A. Menshikov, 
the Moscow radio broadcast saidfl 


A guard of honor was lined up 
at the station and a band. played 
the national anthems of the Chin- 


N. V. Roshchin, Soviet ambas-|  _ 


People’s Republic and Soviet 
Union. 


ples republic, thanks to the joint 


, Fleeing Tiger’s Whiskers Singed 


TAIPEH, ng —Maj. Gen. 
Claire Chennault complained here | 
Friday that angry Chinese fiers 
and ground crewmen manhadied 


him during a demonstration against. 


removal of airline~ planes from 
Hongkong. | 

Chenault, who made -himself-a: 
fortune out of the Civil Air ‘Frans- 
port line, -under*the friendly ‘wittg} 
of Chiang — Ltr rapid 


ae 


-t> 


\who.refused to quit the mainland. 


‘what planes he could to this island, 
the dictator's last refuge on Chinese 
soil. Chennault’s CAT, the only 


foreign-owned line in China, now |. 


is the only airline at the service 
of Chiang. - 


Several hundred CAT employes, 


-with their foreign boss,. assembled. 


there from leaving the field. 


Ten planes flew to Formosa, onc 
of them carrying Ghennault. Six’ 
}more, which Chennault said were 


Outlet Hongkong. nisport :to. demaed ‘hex 


i 


isa . wete scheduled to reach 


e. 


HONG KONG.—Chinese news- 


| paper dispatches printed in Hong 


Kong said Friday that Kuomintang 
troops, fleeing into Indochina were 
joining the French imperialist 
troops in their war on the Viet 
Nam Republic. 


The newspaper quoted Kwangsi 
sources as saying 20,000 of Gen. — 
Pai Chung-hsi’s troops crossed the 
Indochina border and joined the 
forces of “Emperor” Bao Dai, 
French stooge. 

The dispatches said Pai’s head- 
— at Hainan Island, did not 

eny that his troops had joined the 
anti-Viet Nam forces. Observers 
here pointed out that Pai might 
try to precipitate an international 
icident. ; 

Dispatches from Formosa quot- 
ed authoritative Kuomingtang 
sources as saying Kuomingtang 
officials were mapping a “military 
alliance” with the Philippines. 
These sources believed the United 
States would send arms to. the 
Philippines with the understanding 
that the aid would reach the 
Kuomingtang. 


State Dep’t Aide to 


Go to Formosa 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— Robert 
C. Strong, American Charge D’Af- 
faires, will go to the new Kuom- 
intang capital at TFaipai, Formo- 
so, next week, the State Depart- 
ment announced Friday. 

Strong, who fled from Chung- 
king, has been sitting tight in 
Hong Kong for more than a 
month. 


wee ee 


i, 


severance pay. Chennault said they 
tried to prevent the 16 planes | 


One hundred British police at-. 
tacked the demonstrators, arrested 
some, and drove the rest away. 


a 
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m--How to — 


re Its Future 


By Joseph Starobin 


Dinner to Honor 


Mrs. Schiffman 


A testimonial dinner honoring 
Mrs. Kate Schiffman, will be held 
Sunday, at 2p. m. at the Ameri- 
can Labor Party headquarters, 
at 683 Allerton Ave. The dinner 
is being tendered by the North 
Bronx Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship. 


tickets to the recent peace rally 
at Madison Square Garden. 


‘ 

a George Morris’ World of La- 
bor, a column reporting and in- 
terpreting the news in the labor 
movement, appears daily in the 


Daily Worker, and in the week- . 


end Worker. 
a 


a eR RE re 


Mrs. Schiffman sold over 500 


Order Now! 
PHONE _ 
GR 5-8528 


We'll put it aside for you 
Delivery Service 


When it comes to getting sub- 
scriptions to The Worker Mrs. 
Schiffman is a powerhouse. 


The big fact which stands out in the present tangle over Jerusalem is that the sp 
mate rights of its 100,000 Jews in the New City cannot be separated. from the future an 
fate of Israel as a whole. And what's really involved in the present impasse 1s the future 


of Israel. If it were merely a ques- vi 
tion of Israel’s right to Jerusalem. 
the answer would be simple. Most 
evervbody would agree that the 
New City should remain with the 
people who defended it so hero- 
ically, at a time when Britain was 


arming the Arabs, when the U. S.! 


alization,” originally favored by SS 


Britain and the State Department, | ia 


into a genuine and democratic 


plan, thanks to the Soviet amend. | 
ments of the Australian resolution. |! 


* 


THE SEPARATE Holy City re |# 


*. 
cs | 
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was imposing sanctions, and when ' gime is to give democratic rights to. x 


only the Soviet Union and the pev-jali inhabitants, and it is to func- 


ples’ democracies stood by Israel's 
fight for independence. 

_ But the Jerusalem issue has now 
become a crucial cross-road. The 
United Nations Assembly has vot- 


tion under the UN Trusteeship 
‘Council, where the Soviet Unions 


‘presence forms an obstacle to An- | 


‘glo-American intrigue. 
| I say this is a crucial crossroad 


; 4 
Sols . 
wx _ 
i wt . 


’ 


& 


; 


ed a plan for internationalization.| because all friends of Israel, who. 
in harmony with the Novy. 29, 1947/| would prefer that ‘the city remain) 
decision which gave Israel birth.| part of the Jewish state, now have 


This plan was converted from a 
phony and dangerous “internation- 


1001 Holiday Specials 
Save when you buy at 

“STANDARD” — 
Regularly 

$ 22.00 $13.95 

Oo. 5.95 

39.105 


FPeetwarmer (ONS 4.96 
Portable Typewriter 112.50 GY. 965 


Standard Brand Dist. 
143 FOURTH AVENUE 
(bet. 13th and 14th Sts.) 


GR 3-7819 
NEES RENE AR 


wn 


Specia! | 


‘taking in their oppos 


— 


‘the opportunity to re-examine the 
deeper issues. 

' The problem is how to disentan- 
gle Jerusalem and Israel from the 
impasse in which Anglo-American 
pressure, and the economic politi- 
_cal policies of her own leaders have 
placed her. 

What path are Israel's leaders 


deal with Emir 


his seizure of the Old City, as well) 


‘as all of Arab Palestine, originally 
‘intended as an independent demo- 
‘cratic Arab state. Such deals have 
‘been developing behind the scenes, 


ne 


ARMED WITH THEORY THE WORKING 
CLASS CAN CHANGE THE WORLD! 
THE JEFFERSON SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
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| ISRAEL LEADERS are shown m a conference in Tel. Aviv. 


/more were in the cards. 

BUT WHAT is the consequence 
of legalizing Abdullah's position at 
ithe price of keeping the New City 
‘under Israeli rule? The _ conse- 
'quence would be to give Britain a 
ikey foothold in Palestine, which 
‘would always menace the young 
Israeli state It would mean doom- 
jing the democratic Arab state 
|which could be Israel's last partner 
in future relations with the Arab 
world, and a significant factor 
against British and American im- 
perialist pressure. 


In their anxiety to hold Jerusa-| } 
But the problem now is how Israel} 


lem's New City by a direct parti- 
tion with Abdullah, the Israeli 
leaders overlook the greater dan- 


i; ger which would be developing for 


themselves. 


| ition to the (Left to right) David Ben-Gurion, Meir Vilner and Moishe Shertok. 
t¥.95/ UN Plan? It is the path of a direct) 114 Washington's spokesmen at 


Abdullah, of, h TN] : sd . ° 
Transjordan. This means legalizing | the UN last Tuesday indicated that 


ments were so important for Israel. 
They pointed the way to further 
struggle against legalizing. Abdul- 
lah’s position, and they showed 
that Israel would do better not te 
become the pawn of an Anglo- 


American deal in which Abdullah | 


wins out, 

This is what has to be thought 
through, as the UN Trusteeshi 
Council prepares its maneantadal 
ization project. } 

If Jerusalem alone’ were in- 
volved, everyone would favor her 


union with Israel. If international- 


erusalem in Israel is a natural. 


can utilize this mterim period to 
disengage herself from the Anglo- 
American grip, and wundermme 


LIQUOR 


82 E. 4th St. 
(Nr. @nd Ave.) 


ization doesn't succeed, keeping| 
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UNIQUE GIFTS ! 


@ Wonderful gift suggestions, 
Beautiful hand-wrought jewelry 
fer men and women. 


@ Exquisite eriginal creations m. 
COPPER AND SILVER 


by MORLEY-CRIMI 


‘Each piece a reflection. of your 
ewn geod taste.’’ 
Retail and wholesale . 


Studie 609, 2 E. 23 St., N.Y. GR 7-4514 


BRONX: 500 E. 164th St. 


rather than strengthen Abdullah’s} 
This is why the Soviet amend .-| position. 


Santa Claus 
Visits Czeehs 


: 3 = - PRAGUE, (Telepress). — The Czechoslovak people have re- 


ceived a Christmas present from the Government in the form ef 
new wide price cuts, the latest in a series which started early this 
RED-BAITERS... 


year and has been gaining in speed in recent months. 
: While the prices ef goods on the rationed market remain. 
stable;. guaranteeing a steady supply of living necessities at low 
Express your confidence in the working 
class and its press, the Daily Worker 
and The Worker. Mail this coupon today. 


prices for everybedy, price euts on the “free market” mean a new 
eS ee eh mB me RR mm ene mm ME sO 


Toke Third Ave. “L” to 16151 $. Station 
CYpress 2-2300 


MANHATTAN: 637 SECOND AVE. 
MURRAY HILL 5.2468 


Radio-Phonographs 
 @ Fall Range Reproduction 


@ Unitized Construction 
@ Moderate Cost 


efferson School 


(ef Seciel Science 
575 Ave.of the Americas,N.Y.12 (at 16) WA 9-1600 


- THE OPENING OF ITS WINTER TERM 
REGISTRATION BEGINS JAN. 3 


step to the abolition of the rationing system without any price 
increases. 
Some of the most interesting examples are poultry, which goes 
down in price by I5 percent, soap by 50 percent, radios by 40 per- 
| cent, refrigerators by 25 percent, bicycles by 20 ‘percent, textiles 
by up to 30 percent, cosmeties by about 10 to 15 percent. : 
BEFORE THE WAR, every pre-Christmas period meant an 
inerease in buying and an increase in prices. Today, government 
measures have brought all housewives into the shops to see how 
they can best use the special Christmas bonuses givep to all workers. 
The best bonus is, however, that offered by the government 
to all holders of textile ration coupons. From now on they will be 
| able to present them im “free shops” for considerable reductions. 
Here again evidence can be seen of the determination to abolish 
rationing as soon as that is possible without hurting anybody 


THE DAILY WORKER, SO East 13th Street, N.Y.C. 3 


y. 

NEW IMPORTANT trade innovations are “trade caravans” 
which will visit the agricultural co-operatives in the villages with 
_ big collections of textiles and shoes. This can, in a sense, be con- 
| sidered a reward to the peasants who, while Western propaganda 
| blared out stories about their “resistance,” raised the number of 
j| cattle by 5.3 percent and of pigs by 20 percent above the plan. 
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Call Relief Cut. | (~-- J 


KX AY 
a» 


| 7 
‘Peril to Health’ | oe 


3 o/s > NE 

The American Labor Party Fn: | “Ne 
day called (pon the Board of} RYOY en Boek 
Health to — eo te SSSI, ON \\ 
reparation for an official order AAAS 
halting the coming relief cuts as “a AN ea) 
‘great and imminent peril to pub | 
lic health” under Section 563 of| 
the Citv Charter. 

Arthur Schutzer, ALP state ex- 
ecutive secretary, who filed tne re 
quest with Health Commissioner 
Harry S. Mustard, cited the fol 
lowing “examples of inhumane re- 
lief cuts which warrant imme- 
diate emergency action by the 
Board of Health’: : 
=~ —. VS Item __ Relief Cut Per Month, | Ancient mode 

SSS Ra WS AK SRR sick va “1 jan ges : 
FE aa S MADE : by Send ‘iaiisie ‘a siesta to Soviet tielater +: ha Stalin on his 70th {Old age couple $8.39 of pointing wih ae 
birthday are put on exhibition in Paris. Pregnant woman 2.85 


Heating allowance 35 to $1.40; | > 
, | r 
Clothing for blind 2.10 | @ picture is worth 


The ALP pointed out that “to! a thousand words. 
1d in BI qj V date the City Council has refusec | 
to hold a public hearing on this (Ancient Proverb) 


vital matter and has pigeon-holed | 
a resolution by Councilman Louis | 


ae i P. Goldberg which calls upon Com-| 
7 ; | mission Hilliard to rescind the) . 
cheduled in NY, Elsewhere PROM PRES 
| The ALP further announced a Prompt Printing Press, Inc. 


nee | 4 . ae , ie Sere mass picket-line on Jan. 10 in frone 113 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
On the occasion of the 70th birthday of Joseph V. Stalin, four American scholars’ ¢ the Department of Welfare at ws BRE 
AMERCY /- - 


and experts will participate in a symposium of Stalin—The Man And His Work. The occasion | go2 Broadway to “demand imme-| 
is sponsored by the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship. Dr. Harry F. Ward, 'diate revocation of the relief siashes 


Professor Emeritus of Christian ©— i the granting, instead, of in-) = 
Ethics, Union Theological Semin- Trade Unions stated hat the plane-with new output achievements. dn creased welfare allawances to meet | —— 


ary; Dr. Howard Selsam. director tarium would probably be erected all types of industrial plants anc! decent standards.” 
‘of the Jefferson School of Social| at Stalingrad. on the farms, production achieve-; A Harlem hunger march ii. | tl Get Your 
ments in advance of Five Year-| day, and an East Side picket line | 


Science; William Mandel. author | 
| FRANCE — Letters, poem S,|Plan targets are | ded ; 
nse boa c <a: sa ben drawings, and just signatures from | en ae eg reowees, Wedueety fies — the fight) Direct from a maker 
i ? < * 
of the Council on African Affairs French workers, seg pamey ” ang |. ITALY. — Working people; ‘he march, under the auspices Frere ic ag non 
will evaluate the contributions of | writers and scientists are fi oe throughout Italy have acted on the of the Harlem Caempioyed Wel- luxuriously soft 
Demaition Stalin tes the ect: alllichment| °". Golden Book “ed be ——- suggestion by the weekly, Vie!fare and Allied C omcil, will start 1950 coats 
and development of the Soviet b dpeary — — er talin'S!Nuove (New Life) that gifis be|at noon Monday, and will gc LOWEST IN PRICE 
eate and socialism and his leader- life and work has been piesa IN| sent to Stalin in demonstration cf | ‘through West 1] Sh, Stened ‘tows nehaune aii 
ship in the anti-fascist coalition in. br aol ee ee tt the = they bear for the So-!iween Lenox and Seventh Aves. direct from 
| , a iviet leader. Tt | 
se his precent day contribution to [PY French workers. ooo ba Selig tal Grau of ts i CHARYN, HABER 
- HUNGARY.—Community cele-) POLAND.—Workers of Poland! Center at 44 Stanton ee It will ? 118 W. 29th St. 


the maintenance of peace. | nee" OFS 
The symposium will take place |‘brations of Stalin's birthday in city |have set Stalin’s birthday as their|be held from noon to 2 » Wed. CH 4-2950 
target date tor the completion ot|nesday, 


on Tuesday, Dec. 20, at 8:15 p.m./and countryside culminated m the 


at Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57 St. \departure to Moscow of a special|/many industrial projects, schools, 


iden tn te ation and the|train bearing thousands of gifts m-| nurseries, apartment buildings. B E T T E R C L 46 T Hu ES 


world, other’ demonstrations of|cluding objects of art created forjetc., in advance of schedule. ; : 
popular affection for Stalin will be/the occasion by the Hungarian | In al of the above named coun- AT GREAT REDUCTIONS 
~ a Yt 


held. Here are some developments | people. Hungary's best workers in| ‘tries, and throughout the world, ¢q 


scheduled elsewhere: «on (gael agricuhure ‘accom the 70th birthday of Stalin is aisv 
BERLIN—The workers of the|P!™° — ‘being made the occasion for the <= 


democratic republic are presenting} 9 pry city — A hitherto u npub-| publication, in many millions of 


Premier Stalin with a planetarium \ ‘copies, the new biography of the 
on his 70th birthday. Its equipment oh Joep — Soviet leader as well as his own Vea Siang 


is being made by German workers I; be |Past theoretical contributions to the . E 

p , be. 
in people's owned plants which Presented t ~Lser geeerngtige gift science of Marxism-Leninism. 117 STANTON (cor. x St.), NEW YORK CITY 
have a = Sf for ‘joe ior his seventieth birthday, bv the | 
fine wo anaes * 1 Pines “Pall centzal committee of the Belgian | 
paratus is being built by the Zeiss Communist Par ty. The letter was’ 


Works in Jena. Herbert Warnke, sent by Marx from Manchester tc 
> c | 
chairman of the Free German)y \ ier Jottrand, who was the! ONE YEAR 
o | president of the Democratic Assu- | UB 
Strike ‘Rehearsal’ ‘ciation of Brussels, Telepress re-| SUBSCRIPTION 
The CIO -United Office and) Ports. TO 
Professional Workers Friday a | 
ae a noon- -hour “rehearsa ] CZEC HOSLOV\ AKIA. — Nearly | 


line” in front of the labora- | 10,090,000 Czechoslovak citizets| 
Reaien and factories of the Inter- | have signed a message of greet- 


national Telephone and Telegraph |ings headed with the words: * Witt: ; | 
Co. in Nutley and Clifton, N. J.| Stalin for peace, socialism and the’ 
The workers have authorized the happiness of our people.” 
union to call a strike at any time | 
after the “rehearsal” to back de- | RUMANIA.—Rumanian workers PLUS 
mands for a $14 weekly wage are celebrating Stalin’s birthday by 
raise. jnation-wide labor competitions. : 
Miners in many sections have com- : | 
| , : a free copy of 


Relief Rising | pleted their 1949 quotas under the 
-}country’s industrial plan and are ones a Mee 


CLEVELAND, O.—The mourt-jalready working on the 1950 goal. 
relief crisis : : 3 eat “a 
wakiises ae Cleveland was!" RULGARIA.—-More than 30,000 MRR ol 
Shown in figures disclosing that}Bulgar workers put in voiuntary ‘THE COMMUNIST 
in a single year the increase had labor on the Gabrovo Canal site as | 
part of the nations celebration of TRIAL— 
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been 40 percent. Stalin’s birthday. One million Bul- 
There are now 3.608 cases, the} Zarian citizens have signed a letter An American Crossroad’ 
highest postwar figure. Expendi-|f greetings to Stalin. 
tures for the first 10 months of ioe ai ¥ 
eee , SOVIET UNION.—Soviet cele- 
1949 amounted to $2,909,733. »vrations of Stalin’s 70th year, or-! 


‘A Hollywood, a column oa ~|g@anized under a special commii- 
we ste elec ‘ee.created by the presiding coim- 


mews and comment by David «2 ge Mie age A 

¥e | ies | preme Scviet, 
Piatt appears daily, except Tues- andere ical ag 
we od elk ree _ Comrade Stalin's 
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SPECIAL $2 OFFER 


I am enclosing $2.00. Please send me The Worker for one 
year and a free copy of George Marion’s new book, “The Com- 


munist Trial—An American Crossroad.” 
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Is New York’s \NAACP Mobilization Offers 
Water Crisis (Chance for Real Victories 


By Benjamin J. Davis (Final Article of a Series) 
The National Civil Rights Mobilization called by the National Association for the 


Advancement of Colored People for Jan. 15-17 in Washington, is an undertaking of major 


’ ida? 
N on wide ‘importance and deserves the widest support of trade union and peoples’ organizations. 
) e Of all the objectives of reaction, 


working in disguised fashion, 


> 
id * 
By Harry Raymond | ‘three of the most important. will 
New York City's water crisis is ~_ of a deepening national . | be an attempt to use this mobiliza- 0 mac go | 3 $ 


crisis of water supply. For two decades water supply engi- |} tion for its war program, to make 
neers have d that the demand of the nation’s great  |/it a political football for the 1950 


urban communities for water was exceeding the supply in | elections, and to undermine the’ @ 
the reservoirs. : ‘militancy. and unity of the Negro 
Large areas of the southwest, western states and the [liberation movement by manipu-| | | 


Great Plains area were first to face the danger of a water famine. |} lating Social Democrats and right- | 
The danger of this famine has spread to Philadelphia, wing Negro reformists for unprin- | 


Los Angeles, San Diego, Newark, N. J., Indianapolis, Louis- [| cipled red-baiting attacks against) @ . e @ 
ville, Atlantic City and Tucson, Ariz. The reservoirs of these [}the Communist and other con-| Imncrow rin 
cities, like those of New York City, have reached new dan- [iscious anti-imperialist a orce H 
gerously low levels. ‘among Negroes. In these an : 
wii 2 mage hank 2 nat one — —— . agg ~ — hewn beanehe gararcse brag aio The four-month drive against job bias in Jamaica has 
ators to plan water supply systems sufficient for populations  [! endanger the pro: ‘om- | mee ae. ; er RO 
of the future and because of planless development of industry |! plishing the limited program pro.) ed considerable SUCCESS and the community organiza 
requiring great quantities of water. jected by the NAACP. _ {tions involved are determined to make 1950 a year of bigger 
THE CRISIS is aggravated by the destructive use of | But it is one thing for reaction and better picket lines and break-* f ihe ‘an Seated cf te 
land, the slashing down of huge forests for pulpwood, laying [/to have these aims, and it is an-|throughs in Jimcrow hiring poli-|® al Px ate re ih 4 Ad ndther of 
vast areas of the watersheds bare. This anarchistic destruc-  |jother to be able .to carry them cles. a o> Cael i le: a oon : 
tion of forests coupled with denuding of the grasslands by  |'out. They can be defeated if the; To the credit of the Committee oti sieeininn eae re we wre 
improper grazing, unscientific road building and land clearing f[iintensive civil rights campaign,;t 9 End Discrimination goes the ~ : gre ri “se ami 
has left much of former watershed land incapable of receiving |} which should now be under way,'hiring of one N in the Ki Ouses; Vongress or <imerican 
ey. . alld te. a e  e BO Mn ie *108/Women; Garribaldi Society and 
and storing the rainwater. is accompanied with an ideological|Kullen Archer Ave. supermarket, en; ty 
Serious grosion has resulted, silt has clogged the streams | mobilization stressing the unity! ceyen Negroes in the South Ja- the Jewish P eople’s Fraternal Or- 
Tae lent wnitonk strugeie of (ht Ne@lucil Ane cree. « Nem woman der of the International Workers 
SS BSS SAG we people with their allies against at Woolworths on Jamaica Ave. oe Reorene hag ae 
BS SRN CS ‘their common, Jimcrow oppres- ‘and three Negroes in the Merrick | pio § aii Laher Sasi. gee ar os 
& SO BAAN 8 ‘ &. -S$ors. * | King Kullen supermarket. CRC and the Cconmeamin’ Party 
| Although the committee has er 
| | The picket lines are marked b 
| ONLY THE LARGEST POS 'been conducting picket fines in snititancy and Negro participation 
SIBLE turnout of the Negro peo-|front of the Archer Ave. King/. : 
| |. labne ani promres- |b * AINB/in the lines which have numbered 
ple, and their labor and progres-| Kullen supermarket, other chains,|,¢:m, 200 ’ 
wwe allies. in Washington can, . . ; ae jos Many as avv persons IS grow 
sive : og ey Be: es The ‘dele jeden in Negro communities, | ing. 
arantee thi CESS. » Gele- have tak ork eth at 
estiien on Jan. 15-17 should reach | an abiene dn gene pi _ Top leaders in the anti-discrim- 
many thousands. Nor is this a fore-| timorow hiring. The hiring of | mation committee are the Rev. 
gone conclusion since the reaclion- | coven workers ne the South fa- Bassie McCain, leading church- 
ary enemies of civil rights legisla-| maica A&P resulted _ not only |: member of the AFL Mould- 
tion will try not only to disrupt the! from the local drive but from the | °" pe mreae and co-chairman of the 
'project but to sabotage it. The! citywide campaign to end Jimcrow | pve nt nest and q a ithe ie 
: le alone can be relied upon to); : ' Varrington, president or the ja- 
[peop . 1 ‘in that monopoly grocery chain. maica NAACP. : 
' Left progressive and anti-impe-| The committee is holding a 
‘rialist forces — mcluding Commu-| d. MAIN TARGET of the Satur- meeting on Dec. 21 to map plaris 
nists who are to be found in nearly |“*), P icket lines has been the f tendi ticipation inthe 
SQAGASSS all peoples and labor organizations Archer Ave. King Kullen store. ah Eg — = <2 agent Som 
— ——— ‘ Spa fo; dyes .| This store hired a single Negro.|@tive to include even greater rep- 
| '—will not fail to do everything pos-| S 
marin = age amd turn off the w 05a to leks cotablich those guar- | He works all week in the cellar, | resentation from Negro and white 
| | ; antees which will bring the success | Dut wr fades : picketing groups in the community. 
and reservoirs, making the water unpotable. Water rushes | of this underfaking. They will, one |e ashic, nn ch Ng f ne f " a Sea: ; —— 
down from the watersheds in rapid flood discharges. The  |/is confident, work in a most sash EG wlbe~H ‘ The. ables tear 
people are then confronted with’ a- water shortage. ‘sible and constructive manner, ge ge bi ati] hg i ri, 
Meanwhile, legislators failed to plan sufficiently for pop- | sociating themselves unhesitatingly Ne a i hi od at Jeast cee | 
ulation shifts and industrial expansion in the semi-arid regions. |, with the peoples aims and objec- | “a naa " rT , . or rene 
The population of California’s Santa Clara Valley increased _ |} tives of the project, in the present ce sen tne wes ee Sees, oe 
from 60,000 to 300,000 since 1910. preparatory stages and in the Jan. ET ea are siteas E th 
Water for this fertile valley is tapped from 3,000 wells. |/ 15th climax. yd . On the miuauve OF the 
The population now faces a serious crisis. Most of the || As is their custom, they will seek Jamaica Civil Rights Congress, the 
water has been pumped from the valley. The water level, to be among the best fighters for committee includes representatives 


which was 20 feet under ground in 1910, is now 120 feet the unity and struggle alongside | 


below the surface and is draining into San Francisco Bay. the most divergent forces to, 
The valley is searching frantically for mew sources of. }/strengthen and achieve the pro-| W y Memo to | p Reader 
water. Community has become pitted against community [|/gram of the Mobilization. They : : 
in the California “water wars.” “ will combine with the overwhelm- By Joe Roberts 
The “water wars” have crossed state lines. Colorado. ing majority of Negro and other Censuil 4 of 
Wyoming and Nebraska are battling over the water of the | anti-fascist forces to prevent any Si anager of The Worker , % 
North Platte River, with Nebraska, through a U.S. Supreme }}splitting, disruptive tactics from en- Since I started this column last week I've been wanting to 
Goart-distisih agetting 76 percest of the supcly. | caus aimed 7 write about Connecticut. What kept me from doing it was fear 
Nebraska, nevertheless, is in the midst of a water crisis | | of being accused of partiality to that state since I worked there 
with half of her land ina state of erosion. : THE EYES OF THE NATION for two years prior to my coming to work on the present job. 
CALIFORNIA CONGRESSMEN are threatening to block {are upon this crusade. It is not ac- However, when Connecticut comes in with 118 subs and 
@ $708,000,000 project to tap the Colorado River to bring | cidental that the fascist-white su-|] boosts the percentage of its quota from 9 to 24%, well, no one 
water to 725,000 parched acres of Arizona and New Mexico. |) premacist Gov. Talmadge of Geor-|] an accuse me of anything. There is drama attached to how the 
The California solons claim their state has sole rights to Colo- ~ |) gia, spoke at the University of|{ subs got to us. They didn’t trust their precious cargo to anyone 
rado River water. So the war of the states rages. But the ||North Carolina shortly after tre|f else so Sid Taylor and Jake Goldring hopped into a car and 
: blem : ae launching of the Mobilization, and|{ started for New York. Overtaken by fog, they abandoned the 
Los Angeles, which is tapping the Colorade River 250 lcalled the whole fight for civil|] car i Stamford and came in by train, then by subway. to our 
miles away, and other areas of Southem California are still in {rights a “Communist plot.” Un-|] office. Which only goes to prove that it is possible to obtain 
need of greater supplies. Plans are being discussed to pipe || doubtedly, this maniacal Ku Kluxer objectives in this drive once there is organization, check-up, 
water 1.000 miles from the Columbia River te Souther blurted out the conspiratorial a°-|j| speed and enthusiasm, which the Connecticut and the New 
spe egal } : any of a gern serene pee esr have ho eage demonstrated. 
ch projects necessary to meet present and future {acd Southern planter masters who e e reasons why the drive is as yet lagging national] 
needs of the urban communities are blocked by the powerful |/will use red-baiting as one of theiz|] is the fact that the big states, particularly New York, are not yet 
utility and landholder interests. They have delayed comple-  }}/main weapons to smash this bigi{f in the drive. Once New Y going, the totals begin to 
tion of California’s giant Central Va roject. They have {)mass undertaking. But these reac-|f_ climb. Their leaders’ meetin is week, where they are at- 
blocked the Columbia Valley authority ep ial Authority, | tionary and Hitlerite forces oveies-/] tempting to reach 4,000 subs (20 percent ot their goal) will also 
water projects that would go a long way toward relieving the |jtimate their strength and reckon|{ take the needed steps to place New York among the leading 
pier ‘without the growing unity of the/J states in this drive. 
WAST EMERGENCY MEASURES must be taken at once _ {Negro people with ever large: dem- Last Wednesday I attended a meetin 
throughout the nation to increase the water supply to populated 'ocratic sections of the American section leaders in the West End region rooklyn where, 
communities. peo tgs | the leadership of Nat Slutsky and Ethel Epstein, they decided to 
of their 
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No Ordinary Book 
WE ARE HAPPY TO SEE that a new 50-cent edition 
of George Marion’s book The Communist Trial has just 


been issued. 

This clear, swift-moving story is no ordinary book. If 
the country could find out the truth this book reveals 
the defense of American democracy and peace would 
be greatly strengthened. This book tells the amazing 
story of the biggest hoax of our generation. Most of our 
friends know nothing about the Foley Square trial. The 
press has fed them an astoundingly false picture of what 
happened there. Marion’s book will enthrall and amaze 
any open-minded citizen into whose hands it is placed. 
Be sure to get it for yourself and your friends. 


Peace—Not Bombs—On Earth 


THINKING ABOUT CHRISTMAS these days? 

Are you buying gifts for the kids, and_-lanning family 
get-togethers, a bit of the holiday spirit to top off the 
years end? ae 

It’s not easy, is it, to manage a festive holiday season 
on a budget whichAfas been smaller this year than last. 
It isn’t easy with the layoffs that have hit industrial work- 
ers throughout the year. You may not be one of those 
eight million American families which earn less than 
$1,000 a year but even if you are in the $40-$50 a week 
categor-, you know what a tougher job it’s been to make 
ends meet. If you are jobless, with that $26 unemploy- 
ment check running out, nobody has to tell you that 
Christmas shopping will be tough. 


sons, but foremost among them is that $15 billion a year 
is being spent on armaments. And five billion more are 
going into the Marshall Plan which the peoples of western 
Europe have.no use for, and which hasn't produced the 
jobs and the trade that were promised for it. 


Instead of letting the peoples of western Europe 


\ . 


wv 


Kinkaid & 


“| HEAR THERE’S A WATER SHORTAGE” 


‘The Red-coats Are Coming, 
Say Waldort-Astoria Reveres 


save itself from “socialism.” 


petition, because there was little 


By George Morris 
“What can we do to be saved?” 


ons egsva “e rag a . ast asked Dr. Adam S. Bennion, ol 
saddle last week. I saw him gallep' Utah Power and Light. 


or no competition.” 
But there is plenty of competi- 
tion now he added and the com- 


run their own affairs, and kick out their monopolists, 
grafters and pro-fascists, the Plan has worked the other 


way. And instead of trading with the peoples who are 
running their own affairs, as in the USSR, the new democ- 
racies and the New China, the powers-that-be have cut 
that out, too. 

The blockade of Socialist countries is not only part 
of war preparations (like the Marshall Plan and: the At- 
lantic Pact), but it means, said a Daily Worker expose by 
Harry Raymondthis week, a loss of no less than 3,000.- 
000 jobs for American workingpeople.. 


SO IF CHRISTMAS IS GOING TO BE less of a 
holiday this year, it's because our country is being geared 
for war, not peace. Hanging over the mistletoe in every 
American home this year is the atom bomb. 

_ That's. where a powerful move by 1,148 American 
religious and public figures come in. This week, the Com- 
mittee for Peaceful Alternatives to the Atlantic Pact made 
public an appeal to President Truman, and were joined 
by clergymen, educators, seven Protestant. bishops and 
two Pulitzer prize winners. 


They asked two simple things: let the U.S. delega- 


tion to the UN sponsor a resolution by which all countries 
will pledge not to use the atomic bomb for war; and let 
President Truman. meet with Premier Stalin, to nego- 
tiate peaceful settlements of all issues, 
controls, 

___ We think Anteérican working people will back that 
to the hilt. Let's break the logjam on ole Peace would 
a jobs. man eaeee plus jobs is what America needs 
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The ‘Worker Short Story |] 


for three days along the royally) 


decorated platform of Waldorf-As-' 


toria’s ballroom as the call for 
“freedom” ran like wildfire amidst 
2,000 representatives of corpora- 
tions. 

The occasion was the 54th Cou- 
gress of Industry, as the National 
Association of Manufacturers calls 
its conventions. The best advertis- 
ing ingenuity of America was ap- 
parently marshalled to make this a 
show for “freedom,” “liberty” and 
“rights” unequalled since the Amer- 
ican, French and several othe rev- 
olutions thrown in. Z 

Our present-day royalty is, in- 
deed, oppressed. Profits, they cor- 
ceded are the highest ever. But 
how much higher could they be if 
“oppressive” taxes on corporations 
were lower, and if an employer's 
“freedom” would not be-restramed 


iby “union monopolies,” “welfare 


state” legislation, or any of this 
“British Socialism” and “Commu- 
nism.” 

* The slogan of the congress was 


|“New Strength for America”—to 
including atomic — 


a 
~*~ ’ a 
a © _~ 
» a6, f 
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;; Was 


“Other nations have featured 
five-year plans — perhaps thats 
what America needs—a plan de- 
signed to regenerate a true spirit of 
liberty. .. .” And he went ahead 
to describe what his company is 
doing; of the 92 groups organized 


appreciation of Americanism,” as 
the NAM would have it, and the 
“failures” of socialism. One sés- 
sion of the course is devoted to 
showing the failure of the “Ply- 
mouth colony's experience with so- 
cialism.” 
* 

THE MOST VIGOROUS 
VOICE for “freedom” was that of 
Senator John W. Bricker. He said 
|America’s troubles are due to a 
forgetfulness that the “roots of ouz 
political system” lie in the “Chnis- 
tan religion.” 

Bricker's address was easily the 
high point of the Congress. His 
listeners placed much of their 
hopes for “freedom” in the Re- 


| 
ng or job-hunting. But 


publican-Dixiecrat alliance, with 


\Eisenhower as the possible stand- 
'ard-bearer — an alliance of which 
| Bricker is the outstanding spokes- 


man. . 


_Mary Jones and Sally Smith 
were not at the Waldorf, of course, 
because they were too busy work 


ieresis were well taken care of 
One their most uent voices 


n G. Mitchell, presidert 


iof Sylvania Electrical. He said 


“nature is a hard taskmaker. It has} 
\littke sympathy for the weak like} 


ithose who take the path of least 


D 
Oe eS 
WT te a 


ae rte 


| resistance.” | Ou ae 
| “The law of mature tho “bir 
jvival of the fittest’,” be! shouted 


among its employes to get a “new 


ir 1n- 


a4 


2 2 ge ee 
it 
“4% 

i a 


pany that learns how to organize 
its people into a “team” will beat 
its competitors. To explain, he 
went on: 

“Mary Jones working on a coil 
winder is definitely in competiticn 
with Sally Smith doing a like job 
for a competitor. If Sally can 
make a better coil in less time with 
fewer rejects, then the competition 
has a sales advantage and Mary 
may be laid off. Thats the true — 
meaning of competition—employ- 
ment.” 

In all that downpour of free- 
dom-loving oratory at the Waldorf 
it is Marshall Plan boss Paul G, 
Hoffman who is credited with the 
most profound contribution. He 
said: | 

“There is no need for me to cé-n- 
demn Russian Communism to you 
gentlemen. There are not now and 
never have been Communists ia 
the NAM.” : 

I have heard no opinion either 
at the Waldort or at Comaunist 
Party headquarters to contradict 
that statement. 
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adly crowd watches Negro and white pickets, protesting 
ne... 


hav > 


LEE TD MOREE AR RC AE eR ey eI ees es 


‘tley Station, Roxbury. Onlookers got right in with the pickets to march in protest. Pickets 
Seed to continue picket line until store hires full- time Negro sales workers. — 


Vdicooe hiring policy at Dutton’s, 


i 


> 
~~ a 


i 
presents a one hour show and social with | 


Laura Duncan, Elmer Bernstein, Bob De- 
Courmier and cast of 30 in “FUTURAMA” 
including “I Feel Fine,’ “Let’s Go Row- 
ing.’ “Crazy Pilot,”’ “Vacations With Pay,’ 
“Get Together,”’ ‘‘Accidents in Harlem,” 
“F’rinstance,"” “I'm in Love.’ TOP FLOOR, 
106 E. 14th St. Dancing and refreshments) 
too. Show starts at 9 p.m. Admission 75c. 
For reservations call RH 4-9273. Dec, 16- 
17-18. 


\TURDAY 
| MEET THE ARTIST party, tonight. En- 


P 
Mannatian ‘tertainment, dancing, refreshments, prises. 
"JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends. Con- Artists for Cultural Freedom, 6 Fifth Ave. | 
genial atmosphere. folk dancing, social. (8th St.) Cont. 50c. 


ogra to Dance Group, 1238 E. 16th) “CHANUKAH DANCE-AROUND.” 
eAmerican Folksay Group presents 
SWING AND SWAY wh Tompkins | festival of light. Sing with Bob Mandel- 
Square YPA. Entertainment, and f0lK~/mgnn. Special intermission show; square 
songs by Ray and Joan. Dancing, soci@li.ng palestinian folk dancing with Calire| 
and square. Refreshments, pretzels and ang Phyllis. Cold cokes. The Furriers 
beer. Come one! Come all! 93 Ave. B, ‘Union Hall, 250 W. 26th St. 8:30 p.m. 
(corner East 6 St.). Cont. 75c. ‘Instruction fee 50c. 


PIUTK PETE leads square dancing; | 
Ronnie Gilbert, Freddie Hellerman (Weav.| 
ers) sing folk songs, modern dances by 
Jeanette Squire; Laura Wertheim and her | 
guitar, Hyman Silver sings Yiddish He-| 
brew songs at The School of Jewish. 
Studies Chanukah Party. 
p.m. TT Fifth Ave. Sub. $1. 


“THE ETERNAL MASK.”’ 
chological thriller will be presented by 
the Saturday night film club. Tonight, | 
beginning at 8:30 p.m. Three showings. | 
Social. Admission by membership only. 
Film Div., N. ¥. Arts, Science & Profes- MOVIE AND PARTY—They tried to 
sions. 111 W. 88th St. ‘suppress it! We will show it! One of the, 


r _ . bo Anony- | 
OLD FASHIONED hoe down with the ‘reat films of post-war Italy. “Two 
best caller. in seven counties, Ernie sil- ™°™S Letters.’’ Newly renovated ALP, 220. 


ber. Square dancing, folk and social “; 80th St. (Biway), 
dancing, refreshments. 201 W. 72nd St.| WATERFRONT DOES IT AGAIN! Our 
1 flight up. Proceeds for Civil Rights. (Windup-bangup affair of the year! Free 
YOU ARE INVITED—friendly dance,’ beer, refreshments, hot dogs, dancing, 
good time—8 p.m. Don. 50c. Eastside LYL, entertainment. American People’s Chorus. 
201 Second Ave... off 13th St. Tonight at 8:30 p.m. Waterfront Section, 
TIME OF YOUR LIFE is yours again: 269 W. 25th St. 
Danny Kahn, greatest caller east of the HEARD the stories of ‘‘Tick-Tock,’’| 
Rockies; Local 65 nightclub. Singing Michaelson; Grandfather Gino; and Del-. 
Quartet, dancing, food. fun, frolick. 1st liah? At Contemporary Writer's 
AD North. 350—4th Ave. Cont. 69c. ‘Writing Out Loud, Saturday, Dec. 17, 9, 
PEOPLE'S DRAMA presents an unusual p.m. Photo League Studio, 23 E. 10th St. 
film festival. Charles Laughton and Elsa Dancing. Refreshments. Subs. $1. 
Lanchester in a fantastic comedy Satire JOIN OUR MANY FRIENDS at THE 
by H. G. Wells. “Day Dreams,” also’ 
Chaplin, scenes from “‘Lower Depths” and JEFFERSON SCHOOL HOLIDAY BAZAAR 
: P today from I1 a.m. to midnight, at The) 


Russian Ballet and foik dances at our 
Studio, 17 W. 24th St. Tonight at g:30 Jerson School, 575—6th Ave. Admission | 


p.m. Dancing and refreshments. Cont. 75c. 
‘Bronx 


| YOUNG PEOPLE 


lers to dance, sing, relax with friendly) 
folks. Tonight, 8:30 until ?? 555 W. 160th 
St. Manhattan apt. 66). Donation 50c. 
LYL Fund Drive. Come!! 


Ing and Leonardo, dancers, unusual de- 
cor, dance to Duke Lewis’ band. Tonight) 
at 8:30 p.m. Main Gym, CCNY. 138th St.) 
Near Amsterdam Ave. Adm. 65c. CCNXY— 


Pioneer psy- 


a 


attention! Harriet 


.rifie party. Free beer, entertainment. 


NIGHT OF 
| | ‘Dancing 631 E. 169th St. 
STARS! _ ||_CHANUKAH PARTY! 


‘IWO. Entertainment, dancing, refresh- 
‘ments, Painters Hall, 645 E. Tremont Ave. 
‘Tonight at 9 p.m. Adm. 49c. 


| GIANT CHANUKAH YOUTH solidarity. 
\carnival. Tonight. Dancing, 
ment, games, prizes, 
‘torium, Allerton Arve. 
| Freiheit, 
‘malists. 673 Britton St. 


THE CHILDREN of the Bronx will greet: 
the children of the ‘11’ at the Holiday | 
Karnival for Kids. Raymond the Magician. | 
Singing, garaes; refreshments, and lots, 
more! For parents: Last minute holiday | 
shopping, bazaar and cake sale. Saturday, 
Dec. 17th, 1:30 pfilm. Tremont Terrace, 555 
E. Tremont Ave., entrance on Monterey. | 
Children 75c. Adults 2c. Auspices: Bronx) 
Civil Rights Congress. 


Brooklyn 


PUBLIC NOTICE! Water shortage is 
serious! Save water—come to the Biggest 
Party of the Year—no water will be served. 
Free Beer—Free Franks. Testimonial] for 
Burt Mancini, tonight at the William 
Paca Club ALP, 2876 Stillwell Ave. corner, 
Mermaid and Stillwell Aves., Coney Is-) 
land. Subs—Youth 50c. Adults $1. 


KINGS COUNTY AMERICAN LABOR '5 
PARTY announces Brookiyn’s biggest Ex-'! 


Painters branch) 


Cont. 


AVON LONG 


GEORGETTE HARVEY 
(Lost in the Stars) 


LARRAINE KNIGHT 


MUSA WILLIAMS 
(Seuth Pacific) 


FRED 0O’'NELL 
(Pinky) 
PHIL BLACK 
FLETCHER HENDERSON 
MARY BRUCE'S 
“STARBUDS” 
NOBLE SISSLE 
{Actors Commiitee for the 
Negro in the Arts) 


_ Proceeds—To Aid 
Harlem’s uhh belcatatein 


Den.: $1 advance | 
$1.5@ at deor 


Montague St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y¥. Recep- 
tion Saturday, Dec. 17th 4-10 p.m. §Sun- 
day, Dec. 18th, 2-10 p.m. Come and 


Admission 


CHARITY BAILEY. BOB ‘DeCORMIER 
sings folk songs of many homelands. 1190 
St. Johns Place, 2:30 p.m., Saturday, Dec. 
17th. Subs We. Lodge 795 JPFO. un for 
children and grownups too. 

COME ANI) SEE The move ‘North Star’ 


tonight at 8:30 p.m. at the 
402 Keap 8st. W’ : oe ts and 


TUES., DEC. 20, from mid- 


' CAMP UNITY’S “FREEDOM THEATRE” |_ 


The, 
the 


HUNTER CP invites all students, work- 
tonight at 8:30' DREAM FANTASIE—featuring Claude 


‘Marchant of Katherine Dunham’s Group, | 


8:45 p.m. Sub, 75c. ’ 


new | 


Tubman Club LYL having another ter- | 


entertain-| 
food. Co-op audi-' 
ise, Club) 
teen-age. Jewish Young Frater-| 


hibition and Sale of Contemporary Amer-'| 
ican Art at its New .Cultural Center—i29 | 


toast our new ee ee the artists. 
Free. | 


SUNDAY 


Manhattan 


| THINGS ARE HAPPENING All Day To- 
day at the Jefferson School Holiday 
|Bazaar, ohildren programs, square danc- 
Ing, food from 11 a.m. to midnight at 
the Jefferson School, 575 6th Ave. Admis- 


sion free. 
_ CAMP UNITY'S “FREEDOM THEATRE” 
| presents a one hour show and social with | 
Laura Duncan, Elmer Bernstein, Bob De- | 
Courmier and cast of 30 in “FUTURAMA” | 

ne,’ “Let's Go Row- 
“Vacations With Pay,” | 
“Get Together,” “Accidents in Harlem,” | 
“F’rinstance,” “I’m in Love.’’ TOP FLOOR, | 
106 E. 14th St. Dancing and refreshments | 
too. Show starts at 9 p.m. Admission T5c. | 
For ee call RH 4-9273. Dec. 16- | 

rc 

VOLUNTEERS urgently needed all week, 
| Gay, and night. “Night of Stars’ for Har- | 
lem's needy; come to 315 Lenox Ave. Call 
MO 3-7600. Canvassers. Progressive Xmas 
Committee. 
| POLE DANCING ‘Yed by Michael Herman 
ithis Sunday at the Russian Inn, 219 
i'Second Ave. (near 14th St.). Have fun 
/while learning. Gypsy orchestra. Enter- 
tainment. Bring your friends. | 

THE PARTY OF THE YSAR at the 
_Reiters—108 E.:17th St., ground floor rear. 
‘Sunday afternoon, Dec. 18th, from 3 to 
‘7. Hear Ted Tinsley, noted columnist, and 
Lester Rodney, Sports Editor. Delectable 
refreshments. Contribution 75c. 

MICHAEL HERMAN will lead folk danc- 
Ing this Sunday at the Russian Inn, 219 
‘Second Ave. Gypsy orchestra. Entertain- 
ment. 

FORUM-SOCIAL. Mr. 
berg, noted lecturer and writer, member 
of the Comm. for Dem. Far Eastern 
Policy, will discuss “‘What Is Happening | 
in China?’ ALP, 220 W. 80th St. (B’way). | 
8:30 p.m. Question and answer period. | 
Subs 75c. 

STUDIO PARTY! Come all members, 
friends! Congenial atmosphere, folk danc- 
ing. social. Cultural, Folk Dance Group, | 
128 E. 16th St. 

' WHITE SUPREMACY What Is It? 
Elizabeth Lawson, instructor and writer, 
speaks at Henry Forbes Forum and Film. 
Sunday, Dec. 18th, 8:30 p.m. 201 wesc 

Ave. Auspices: Educational Committee, 
Forbes Section CP. Subs 35c. | 
' SPECIAL ATTRACTION! Come for din- ; 


including “I Feel 
| ing,” “Crazy Pilot, 


Gerhard Hagel- 


THE JEFFERSON SCHOOL of SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


announces 


STALIN WEEK 


(December 19-23) 


A Series of Special Lectures in the Celebration of the 70th 
Birthday of Joseph Stalin 


Monday, Dec. 19 
8-9 p.m. 


Wednesday, Dec. 21 
8-9 pun, 


Thursday, Dec, 22 
8-9 p.m. 


Friday, Dec. 23 
8-9 p.m. 


“The Builder of Socialist Democracy” 
David Goldway 


“Stalin the Ideological Leader of the 
Working Class”’ Howard Selsam 


“Stalin the Organizer of the World 
Working Class for Peace and 
Socialism” Howard Johnson 


“Stalin the Leader of National | 
Liberation Struggles” Doxie Wilkerson 


ADMISSION FREE 


ee ee 


JOSE 


A Symposium 


® DR. HOWARD 
®@ MR. WILLIAM 


114 East 32nd 


occasion of 


Premier ST ALIN’S 


70th Birthday 
® DR. HARRY F. 


Chairman: DR. W. A. HUNTON 
Ausp.: NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN - SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 


PH V. STALIN 


The Man and His Work 


on the 


Tues. DEC. 20 8:15 P.M, 
STEINWAY 
HALL 
113 West 57th Street 
Admission 75¢ 


WARD 
SELSAM 
MANDEL 


Street, New York 16, N. Y. + MU 3-3080 


In honor of Stalin's 70th birthday 


CITYWIDE FUNCTIONARIES MEETING 


of the 


NEW YORK STATE COMMUNIST PARTY 


WED., DEC. 21 


“The Significance of the Life 
and Teachings of Stalin to 
the American Working Class” 


Reporter: HENRY WINSTON 


WEBSTER HALL 


8 P.M. 119 East 11 St., N. Y. 


ner to the Russian Inn, 219 Second Ave., 
from 5-9 p.m. See the show! Folk annie | 
under the instruction of Michael Her-| 
man. Gypsy orchestra. Dinner, entertain- | 
ment and dancing... $1.25. ! 

THE WEAVERS: Pete Seeger, Freddie |, 
‘Hellerman, Ronnie Gilbert and Lee Hays 
‘invite you each week to spend a lazy Sun-.| 
‘day afternoon in The Weaveroom, 23 E. | 
‘10th St. Stroll in or out anytime be-' 
'tween 2 and 5 and hear continuous sine- 
| ing, guest artists, laughs and_ stuff. 
‘Records on sale to solve your Xmas prob- | 
lems. Donation 60c:; tots 30c. Kettledrums | 
end gluckenspeils admitted free. 


Bronx 


HOWARD FAST, famous novelist, will , 
lecture on “The Writer in the Fight for | 
Peace” in Cooperative Auditorium, 2700 | 
Bronx Park East at 8:30 p.m. 


Brooklyn 


i 
i 


Delilah .. P 


Contemporary 


WRITING 
OUT 
LOUD 


Stories 
authors, 


Dalven, Taub 


Mathewson, 


Dancing - Refreshments 


Heard the stories of “Tick-Tock” 
Michaelson; Grandfather Gino; 


Writers 


and poems by your favorite 
including Merriam, 


SAT., DEC. 17 — 9 P.M. 
PHOTO LEAGUE STUDIO, 23 E. 10 St. 
> 


LECTURE & DANCE 
SUNDAY EVE., DEC. 18 
Magnificent Crystal Ballroom 


HOTEL DIPLOMAT 
108 W. 43rd St., N.Y. C. 


Prof. Irving A. Lanzer 


noted lecturer, writer and 
Sociologist at CCNY, will 
discuss and comment on 


“ISRAEL: BIRTH OF 
A NATION” 


A FILM OF LIFE TODAY IN ISRAEL 
Deors open 8; film 5:30; lecture 9:15 
Dancing before and after 
lecture and film 
Pop. Latin-Amer. Orch.—$1.04 + tax 


Brittain, 


Subs £1 


| DANCE, SQUARE AND FOLK with Boro 
‘Park .Jewish Young Fraternalists 
‘group in our new <c¢lubroom, 1518 57th | 
| St., downstairs. Sunday, 7:30 p.m. | 
‘Coming | 
| DON’T MISS—Upstate Students Yearly | 
‘Xmas Party. Sunday eve, Dec. 3 at LYL 
Headquarters, 107 W. 100th St. Bigger, 
Better than last year’s. Dancing, enter- 
tainment, atmosphere. Free beer, also. 
‘Only 50c admission. 
JOSEPH V. STALIN, The Man and His | 


new| SUNDAY!=— 
' FOLK DANCING 


led by 


MICHAEL HERMAN 


Orchestra 
Dinner 5-9 P.M. — $1.25 
219 Second Ave. 
(Near 14th St.) 


Continental” 


RUSSIAN INN 


SUNDAY!) Available for Affairs: 


Kings Highway JPFO Center, 
927 Kings Highway, has open 
dates for affairs, meetings, ete., 
kitchen included. Reasonable. 
Call ES 6-4500. 


Work. A symposium on the occasion of 

Premier Stalin's 70th Birthday. Tuesday, 

Dec. 20, 8:15 p.m. Steinway Hall, 113 W. 

| 57th St. Admission 75c. National Council 

a American-Soviet Friendship, 114 BE. 32nd | 
it., N. Y. 16. MU 3-2080. 


RATES: 


* 


35 cents per line in the 
Dally Worker 
@ cents per line in The 
(Weekend) Worker 
) 6 words constitute a line 


| 


i 


BARGA 


INS GALORE at 
THE JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
HOLIDAY BAZAAR 


DECEMBER 16-17-18 


Saturday — 11 A.M.-12 P.M. 
Stinday — li A.M.-12 P.M. 
GIFTS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


women’s wear - men’s wear - teys 


Children’s Program: Sat. and Sun. 
SQUARE DANCING: 
SAT. and SUN. 


| dancing will follow. Subs 
might en ... at the Skyline | | 
Balireem, Hotel Theresa — 

| * 85th St. & 7th Ave. 


| Aaspiess: ee where 
Be teers Bo mo no 


Tepe 


Sich ind Rie PRE PSs |e et 6 Cee 8” 


iy Betis 


TODAY SAT., DEC. 17, W A.M: to Mi 
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Sve ke. 
660 ke. 
710 ke. 
770 ko. 
830 ke. 


WINS — 1030 ke. 
WEVD — 1330 ke. 


WCBS 
WNEW — 1130 ke. 
WILB 


WHN -— 1050 ke. 
WENY — 1480 ka 
WOV -— 1280 ko. 
« WQXR — 1568 be. 


~ 886 ke. 
— 1190 ke. 


SATURDAY 
MORNING 
9:00- WNBC—Tom, Timmy and. Mae 
WOR— News, 


JZ—Conversat 
9°45-WNBC-—Missus Goes A-Shopping 
10:00- WNBC—-Pred Waring Show 
WOR-News—Henry ladstone 
WJZ—At Home With Music 
Drake 


11:05-WCBS-—Let's 
211:15-WNBC—Stamp Club 
WOR-—Bing Crosby Records — 
11:30-WNBC—Smilin’ Ed McConnell 
WoOR—Parade Preview 
WJZ—Roger Dann Show 
WCRS—Junior Miss—Comedy 
WNYC—PAL Program 
WOQxXR-—Violin © rsonalities . 
41 :45-WOR— Talk 
WOQxXR-—Luncheon Concert 


AFTERNOON 


12:00-WNBC—-News; Charles“McCarthy 
WOR—Man on the Farm 
WJZ—-101 Ranch Boys Songs 
WCBS.—Theatre of Toduy 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 
 WQXR—News; Luncheon Concert 
12:15-WNBC—Public Affairs 
312:30-WNBC—Arohie Andrews: Sketch 
WOR—News; The Answer Man 
WJZ—News: American Farmer 
WCBS—-Grand Centra] Station 
1°40-WNBC—-Parm and Home Hour 
WOR—Luncheon at Sardi's 
WJZ—Jazz recordings 
WCBS—Stars Over Hollywood 
WNYC—Co rs’ Concert 
WQxXR-—-News: Midday Symphony 
1:3). WNBC— Voices and Events | 
WOR—Variety Show 
WJZ—Record Music 
WCBS—Give and Take, 
2:00-WNBC.—Vineent Lopez 
WJZ—Opera: Tristan and Isolde 
WCBS—County Pair 
WNYC—Piay: King Lear 
WOQXR—News; Record Review 
2:30-WOR-——Treasury Varieties 
WCBS—Dave Stephens Orch. 
WQxXR—Movie Music 


3:00-WOR-—-Russ Morgan Show 
WCBS—Report from Overseas 
3:15-WCBS—.Adventures in Selence 
3:30-WOR—Proudly We Hail : 
WCBS—Parm News 
3:45-WCBS—‘Cross Section, USA. 
4:00-WOR—-Count of Mohte Cristo 
WCBS—Facts for Veterans 
WQxX R—-News; Record Album 


6:00-WOR—California Curavan 
WJZ Tea and Crumpets 
WCBS—Choir Music 
WNYC—Hands Across the Sea 
WQXxR--News; Violin Music 

5:30-WNBC—Report on America 
WoOR—Incredible But True 
WCBS—Mother Knows Best 
WOxR-—-Cocktai] Time 

5:45-WNBC—Confidential Close-up 
WOR—Hellywood Quis 

EVENING 


6:00—-WNBC--Ken Banghart 
WOR—Lyle Van, News 
WJZ—News, Alber} Warner 
WOXR—Theatre of Dance 

WNYC—- Ballet Time 


6:15-WCBS—CBS Views the Press 
WNBC—Sports-—Bil} Cochran 
6:30-WNBC—Symphony Orchestra 
WJZ---Sports 
WOR-—News 
WCBS—Red Barber 
WOxR—-Dinner Concert 


7:00-WOR—Frank Farrell 
WOQXR—News; Concert Stage 
WCBS——Johnny Dollar, Sketch 
WJZ—Rex Koury, Organ 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 

7:30-WNBC—Richard Diamond, Sketch 
WCBS—Vaughn Morroe 
WOR-—-Quick as a Flash, Quis 
WIZ—Sports 
WeQxR—Scenes from Opera 

8:00. WNBC—Hollywood Star Theatre 
WOR—Twenty Questions 
WOQxXR—News. Symphony Hall 
WJZ—Chandu, ee 
WCBS—<rene cxenge csum 

8:30-WNBC—Truth or heeneemaibiinn 
WOR—Quiz program 
WJZ—To Be Announced 
WCBS—Philip Mariowe 
WNYO—Operetta: The Mikado 

9:00-WNBC—Hit Parade 
WOR—Mieet Your Match 
WJZ—Dick Jurgens 
WCBS —Ciangbdusters 
WOQXR—News: Great Conductors 

8:30-WNBC—Dennis Day Show 
WCBS—Broadway is My Beat 
WOR—Guy Lombardo Show 
WJZ—Hellywood Byline 

10 :00-WNBC—Judith Canova Show 
WOR—Theatre of the Air 
WJZ—Veices That Live 


ie ti ree Armee 


USSR’s ‘YOUNG 


AT THE STANLEY, DEC. 24 


IT WAS A BRIEF newspaper | 
item during the war that gave the 
eminent Soviet novelist, Alexander | 
Fadeyev, the inspiration for his 


'plays the role of 
| went through the eres of enemy 


GUARD’ 


Fad 


ais went off ag war aly and 
t part in capture of Buda- 
Nonna Morzyukove, who 
yoy herself 


best-selling novel. The item wasjoccupation and, ‘together with her 
an account of the hoisting of a! mother, fought in a partisan de- 


red flag over the German head- 
quarters in an unoccupied town! 
in the Donbas by a group of; 
age As soon as the Don- 

was liberated Fadeyev went 
to Krasnodon to collect material 


| tachment in the Kuban. 


FOR GREATER REALISM 
Gerasimov shet the major por- 
‘tion of Young Guard in the gown 


fer a book immortalizing the role 
ef Russias youth during the war 
as. symbolized by the gallant ex-' 
ploits of an underground organ-' 
ization of young patriots who 
ealled themselves the Young’ 
Guard. 


The best-selling novel The 


Young Guard of Krasnodon was 


based on the material he collected 
there. He sought out relatives 
and friends of the young patriots 
and talked with hundreds of sur- 
viving witnesses, and then de- 
cided to let the facts speak for} 


themselves. So dramatic was the | 


story of the group of. youngsters | 
that he decided to write it just as’ 


# happened—even going so far as 
te use their actual names. 


WHEN IT CAME to-the film 
Version of Young Guard, which’ 
will have its American premiere 
at the Stanley Theatre on Dec. 24, | 
director Sergei Gerasimov did all 
he could to the authentic | 


of the events which Fa-| 


v had caught in his novel. 
lased of ailititen colebcaled ac: 
tors to play the leading roles he 
chose students of the Institute of 
Cinema phy and told them' 
to “he Ives,” which was 
‘not too difficult for many of them, | 
for their life stories in many cases 
included events similar to those 


depicted in the film. 


Viadimir Ivanov, for example, | 


ie sinae See sale of the Sons 


Se " 
, 4 


of Krasnodon itself, and the resi- 


idents of the city who had been 


-eye-witnesses to the scenes which 
were -heing re-enacted for the film 
were very helpful with sugges- 
‘tions which he incorporated into 
the film. So faithfully were some 


of the scenes reproduced that the 
onlookers in many instances burst 
into tears at the tragedy they were 
witnessing. 


Young Guard is considered one 
of the most important Soviet film 
|productiens since the end of the 
war. It was given a simultaneous 
|premiere in 28 theatres in Mos- 
cow, and was prepared for the. 
screen with unprecedented care. 
For the first time in the history 
of Soviet films, whole scenes from 
the movie, performed by the cast, 
| were presented in many legitimate 
theatres around the country be- 
fore they were shot for the movie. 
Public reaction to thé dramatiza- 


| 


a guide to Gerasimov in catching. 
-completely’ the spirit of the nove 
in the film. — ; : 
| The film brings to the American 
screen the combined work of three 
of the Soviet Union’s leading 
vartists: Alexander Fadeyev, 
|Gerasimov and Dmitri 


United States as representative 
leaders in the fields of Soviet’ 
literature, films and music._ 


tion of the best-selling novel was 


SUNDAY 
MORNING 


9: ee News 


WRYC —Masterwork Hour 


9:15-WNBC—The Comic Weekly Man 


WOR—Live a New Life 


9:30-WOR—Sunday Chapel 

WJZ—The Voice of Prophecy 

9:45-WNBC—Male Quartet 
WCBS—Trinity Choir 

10:60-WNEC—National Radio Puipit 
WOR—News: Henry Gladstone 
WJS-—Measage of Israel 
WCBS—Churech of the Alr 
WaxR—News 

10:30- WNBC—Children's Hour 
WJZ—The Southernatires 

WCBS—Chureh of the Air 

WNYC--Opera Excerpts 

13 :00-WOR—Henry Gladstone 

. WIEZ—Victor Lindlahr 

WCBG—Allian Jackson, News 
WQxR—News 

11:18-WOR—Brunch—Dorothy and Dick 
WJZ—Frank and Ernest, Talk 

. WCRS—Howard K. Smith, News 


11:30-WNBC—News, Charles McCarthy 
AFTERNOON 


12:00- WNBC—-Melody Parade 
WiJZ—-The Fitzgeraids 
WOR—More Out of Life 
WCBS— Invitation to Learning 


12:05-WQXR—Symphony Varieties 


12:30-WNBC—Jinx Falkenburg 
WOR—News—Meilvin Elliott 
WCBS—Peoples Platform 
WOQXR— Record Review 
WJZ—Piano Playhouse 

12:45-WOR—John Wyatt 
WOQxXR—Orchestral Melodies 

1:00-WNBC—The Eternal Light 
WJZ—Religious Talk 
WOR-—Bing Crosby Sings 
WCRS—Chanies Collingwood 
WNYC—Recordings 
WQXR—New York Times News; 

Midday Gymphony 

1:05- WOXR— Midday Symphony 

1:15-WCBS—Elmo Roper 

1:38 WNBC—N. ¥. Quis Kids 

1:30-WJIZ—National Vespers 
WOR—The Shew Shop 
WCBS—Get More Out of Life 

3:00- WOR-—Deems Taylor Cencert 
WCBS—Choraliers 
WIZ—Week Around the World 
WNBC— To Be Announced 
WNYC—Brookiyn Museum Concert 


WOQxR—News 
3:°08-WQXR—Viennese Melodies 
2:30-WOR—John Steele 

WJIZ—Mr President 

WCBS—Musica] Notebeok 
3:00-WOR—Cisco Kid 

WNBC—One Man's Family 

WJZ—This Changing World 

WCBS—N. Y. Symphony Orchestra 
3:15-WJZ—Betty Clock. Songs 
3:30-WNBC—Quis Kids 

WOR—Juvenile Jury 
4:0@)- WNBC— Living — 1949 

’ WOR—House of Mystery 

WJZ—Voices That Live 
4:30-WNBC—American forum 

WOR—Private Investigator 

WJZ—Milton Cross—Opera Album 

WCBS—Record Parade 
5:00-WOR—The Shadow 

WJZ—Gregory Hood 

WQXR—News: Recor? Reviews 

WNBC—Radio City Playhouse 
5:30-WOR—-Detective My-ceries 

WCBS—Symphonette 

WJZ—-Greatest Story Ever Told 

WNBC—Harvest of Stars 


EVENING 


6:00- WNBC—Catholic four 
WCBS—Hour of Starz, Play 
WJZ—Drew Pearson, News 


WOR—Roy Rogers 6-0” 
WQkR— News 


€.05- WQER—String 

6:38-WJZ—Don Gardner 

6:30-WNBC—Hollywood Calling 
WOR—Nick Carter 
WCBS—Our Miss Brooks 
WJZ—Girls’ Corps 

6. 48-WNYC—Weather Report; News 

7:00-WOR—The Falcon 


woxR—Nevws - 
)-085-WQXR—Collectors Items 
7:30-WNBC—Phil Harris, AMce Paye show 


WN YC—Chicago | 
10:00- WNBC—Eddie Cantor Show 
WJZ—Jimmie Fiddler 
WOR—Damon Runyon Theatre 
WCBS—Carnation Show 
10:05-WQKR—On Wings of Song 
,10:30-WNBC—Bob Crosby Show 
WJZ—Get More Out of Life 


ei 


vich, who recently _ visited he! 


a 


~ 


Derdina . Sketdhes of 
Negro Life Sunday 


A one-woman showing of dra- 
matic interpretations, highlighting 
Negro life in America and includ- 
ing classic passages, which Negro 
artist seldom get an opportunity to 
perform, will be given by the 
oung New York Negro actress, 
Vinnette Carroll, this Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. I8 at 3:30 p.m. at the 
YMCA Little Theatre, 180 W. 135 
St. - 
In presenting such classics as 
“ee and Macbeth, Miss Carroll 
“In doing these classic parts, 
¥ “ath challenging the American 


thearte today which refuses to ac- 
cert i in the traditionally 


> | 
great roles.” 


A graduate of Long Island Uni 
versity, Miss Carroll took her Mas- 
ter's Degree in psychology at New 
York University, and worked for 
three years as clinical ee or. 
with the Bureau of Child Guid- 
ance, before entering the theatre. 
As narrator for Pearl Primus and 
star of Irwin Piscator’s Repertory 
Theatre, and other starring roles at 
the President Theatre, Falmouth 
Playhouse and Southhold . Pla 
house, Miss Carroll has constant 
fought against the secondary roles 

itionally meted out-to Negroes. 


Tickets are $1.80 and $1.20 and 
may be purchased at 466 W. 144 
Street. For reservations call WA 
6-5838. 


a I aces A Pee < emee 


DRAMATIC 


FR EE” RE OR = eC NEES VERT RET TERME OS OER MRE RRS I TORRES See etrenereggger: 


‘SCHOOL — 


announces 


20 
15 
1S 
body movement for actors 15 

history of the theatre 15 


NEW LOWER 


acting 
voice & ‘diction 
make-up 


PEOPLE’S DRAMA 


winter semeeueae 


WEEKEND SCHOOL OF THEATRE 


: choose the class you: need 


hrs, 
hra, | 
ni F | an hour 
hrs. 


hrs. 


-COST PLAN 


write or phone — 17 w. 24th at., n.y.c. — al 5-1844 
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Give Art 
For Christmas! 


MARQUET 
PICASSO 
BRUEG HEL 
KOKOSCHEKA 
DAUMIER 
DALY 


a te eg Nien 


nln 


oe 


-* 


UTRILLO 
BRAQUE 
Fine Beproductions Framed 
from ‘5 to ‘50 
Fine Art Folios 
from | te 10 
Fine Prints 


NCE a ie 8 5 aS NEM Ma , 
PINON MO En i 2 ie Me tt kt Re 


’"_—aeer "Sa. eo — 


ne _ART ¢ GALLERIES — Ren 


—— 


A a oe 


———— 


> ie SUBWAY 
Tribune 2PA\ 


20% - 50% OFF 


ART / 
REPRODUCTIONS laoay 


theusands of fine § 

prints, modern & bey - sf 
a \ 

~~ 


old masters, in 
all sises. Framed 
and unframed. t 


Ideal for Xmas Civing 
100 W. 42 Southwest Exit 


tnd Sub. Areade 
WI 17-4693 


oe 8S 


th ST. 


GALLERY 
133 W. 44th St., New York 18 


POF (OPO EES OEE Oe OF EE Om > 


i} 
IFAND OILS — 10.00 to 160.00 


XMAS GIFTS 


ORIGINAL WATER COLO 


Porczelli Arts Stud 


We W. Sith 8t., N.¥.C. Tel. PL 7-038 


—eeemeead 


Ideal Gifts 


11 W. Sth Ss. 
SP 7-3448 


CAMBRIDGE GALLERIES 


Attractive Small Framed Reproductions 


for Xmas 


MOTION PICTURES 
SSUAN | ALL-MAGICOLOR SHOW / “| 


" st ow fe 


3 


a STANLEY E 


ag SASTE SS EISE SES | ~s Wicoel Redgove 
Last Day SAT. tarec. 17) t 


“I MARRIED A SAVAGE” 
and “NO GREATER SIN” 


a See oe 
* 
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Many Happy Returns 


Frank Silvers, 79, Recalls Exciting Union Victories 


By Louise Mitchell 

Frank Silvers, 79-year-old 
youngster, celebrated his birthday 
last week. The oldest member of 
Local 16 of the United Office and 
Professional Workers Union, Silvers 
enjoyed every minute of his 73th 
birday. 


Taking a few minutes off to talk 
about himself, Silvers recalled the 
days when he was an errand boy 
for a hatter concern on Houston 
St. and Broadway at $3 a weca 
which lasted six and a half days. 
During the last war, as accountant 

nd bookkeeper, his salary reached 

125. At the present time he 1s 

llecting $22.16 monthly pension 
but is looking forward to another 
cashier job because “nobody car 
live on that kind of money.” 

Born in New York City in 1879, 
Silvers occassionaily visits tne ol 
tenement at 52 Rutgers St. Sul 
there is the Catholic Church in 


JUDGE GIVES NEGRO'S CHILD 


front of which he sold newspapers. 
A deep smile wrinkles the corne 
of his eyes as he recalls the days 
in 1891 when he was a member 
of the AFL cigar workers, and the 
AFL White Rats (theatrical union: 
and later on the CIO UOPWA. 
He is one of three remaining vet. 
erans of the Blizzard Boys of ‘os 
and will talk about that blizzaid 
which put rings around our more 
recent ones. His first inemory ol 
police violence against worke's 
goes back to 1894 at Prince ard 


Spring Sts., when workers cut the 
cabie wire of street cars and police 
pulled workers by their suspend. 


ers. 

Although he left school at 11 
the working class veteran went tc 
Cooper Institute at night to learn 
accounting in order to improve 
his status. 

Silvers’ wallet is several wads 
thicker than most. Not with doila: 


bills but with the pictures of sons, 
daughters, grandchidren and great 


Wet ee ee 


TO WHITE GRANDPARENTS 


BUFFALO.—A judge here has taken a five-vear-old daughter 


away trom her part-Negro father 
to the white grandparents. 


and white mother and given her 


State Supreme Court Justice Alger 


Williams ended a five-month custody battle by dismissing a writ of 
habeas corpus brought by the mother, Mrs. Margaret Marshall to 


regain custody of her daughter. 

Mrs. Marshall charged her 
had refused to return the child 
home for a visit. 


mother, Mrs. Arthur E. Freitus, 
Mary atter inviting her to her 


The judge, in thus ruling for Jimcrow, declared: , 
“I find that the benefits and advantages to the child in re- 
maining with her grandparents overwhelmingly outweigh and over- 


balance those she would 
The child’s father, Emerson 
Irish and part Cherokee Indian. 


in being returned to her parents.” 
Marshall, 32, is part Negro, part 
He and his 24-year-old wife live 


with an infant son, Robert, in an apartment in a Negro section of 


Butialo. 


Classified Ads 


CE OF POLICY 

Ne advertisement will be accepted fer 

Gasertion t the Daily Werker er The 

Werker whose actommedgatiens er services 

@re met avaliable te everyone. regvrdicss 
ef celer ec ereed. 

DVERTISEMENT OFPARTMENT. 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 
(Manhattan) 


GIRL. share 4 room apt., EK. 70th St. own 
room, private entrance. TR 9-0721, 
Mon. after $ p.m. 


SHARE Village apartment, $45.00, young | 


man, detailed letter, age, interests. Box 
546. Daily Worker. 


(Bremx) 


COUPLE. own room; use apt. in exchange 
housekeeping. FO 5-1399. 


me 


RTT LAR 


LARGE sunny ‘room. Call Saturday til 
6 p.m... Sunday 12 noon. MU 35-8263. 
Solomon. : 


PRIVATE bath, $8 weekly, for man. RI) 


9-8649, 7-8 p.m.; Sunday 2-6. 


|PRACTICAL NURSE. 


— cme 


| (Leather Geeds) 


HANDBAGS, belts and luggage—22% off. 
We repair, remodel and dye. Also cus- 
tom made. New York Fashion, 1133 Lex- 
ington Ave.. near 79th St. RE 7-5242. 


POSITION WANTED 


infants, convaies- 
cents, years experience, reasonable. GL 
33-1395. e 7 


| SERVICES 
| _ (Aute Repairs) 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS. Also body and 
fender work: reasenable. 140 West End 
Ave., corner 66th St. TR 17-2554. 


| (Electrolysis) 
‘ELECTROLYSIS, Shortwave. 


‘ 


Superfiuous 
hair permanently removed. Laura Green, 
67 Jane St. CH 232-7119. 


(Painters) 
| PAINTING), floor scraping. Call GI 8-7601. 


. PRIVATE work our specialty. Good ma- 
|. terials, reasonable prices. J. Mets— 


' 
; 
| 
: 
: 
; 


| JE 8-240. 


(Square Dance Caller) 


SQUARE DANCE CALLER available for 
weekend engagements. Call VI 8-32081. 


(Upheoistery) 


your heme, $12. Purniture repaired, 
| giipcovered, reupholstered. Comradely 
tee. Mornings 7-ll. HYacinth 8- 


APARTMENTS, ROOMS WANTED 


‘SOFA, $12; CHAIR, $5. Seatbottoms re- 
. paired like new 


furn. Write Box 555. co The Worker. 


é' or 
write Box 556, c-o The Worker. 
JIMCROW upheld by courts in Grant 
Avenue case. Bufords will be evicted. 
Need your help toe find small apartment 


immediately. Rent $45. Call Marie Buford | 


at DA 3-3450 or LU &-1897. 


‘ALL jobs. moving and storage. All boros. 
: Call 2 veterans; low rates. Ed Wendel. 
| JE 6-8000. Day-night. 


: 
t 


| WANTED 
PROGRESSIVE GROUP seeks meeting 
| place, midtown. Use of office, 4-7 daily. 
_ Box 570, The Worker. | 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


RATES: 


Daily Weekend 


‘SOPA rewabbed, relined, springs retied in 


FRANK SILVERS 


grandchildren. His own mother 
died three years ago at the full- 
some age of 1038. His wife passed 
away five months ago at 70. 

Silvers has had many ailments, 
the worst of which caused him che 
loss of two legs. He has woodcn 
legs, but that doesn’t keep him 
from getting around. 


Although he has seen much ctf 
hard times, Silvers now enjoys most 


to meet with people who share his | 
ideas. “People are not afraid to, 


speak their minds.” 


Around the Globe, a eclkents 
of news and analysis by Joseph 
Starobin, appears each day in 

a Daily Worker. 


- ? 


YEAR-ROUND RESORT FOR ADULTS 


SBEAVER LODGE 


“iN ‘ 4 
=e 89 RY | \ 


Make Early Reservations for 


CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S WEEKENDS 


@ ENTERTAINMENT @ ALL WINTER SPORTS @ DANCING 
@ HOLIDAY MENUS @ COCKTAIL BAR e@ INFORMAL 


Xmas Weekly Rates — $45 ©@ Single Vets $35 Weekly 
Send $5 Deposit Phone Lackawaxen 9002 R 22 
Special express train leaves Jersey City Erie RR 8:15 every Friday night 


LACKAWAXEN, PA, 


nar 


FOR WINTER SEASON 


VIGOROUS WINTER SPORTS—SUCIAL STAFF FEATURING 
Al Moss, Allen Tresser, Lew Guss, Millie Weitz 


Low Rates—Limited Accommodations 


Reservations at 
FURRIERS JOINT COUNCIL 
250 W. 26th St., N.Y.C. WAtkins 4-6600 


X WORKERS RESORT....:.U..: 


Christmas at l 
- ARROWHEAD 


FULL SOCIAL STAFF 
ALL WINTER SPORTS 


RESERVE NOW 


New York Information GR 17-1967 
Ellenville, N. Y¥. Tel, 508-03 


The Woodlands 


PHOENICIA, N. Y. 


Reopening for Xmas and New 
Year Holidays.. e « Same delici- 
ous food ... all winter sports 
» « « congenial adults. 

For reservations call BOulevard 8-146! 


a 


NAPANOCRH, N. Y. 


OFFERS 


skating - tobogganing - bellywhooping 

plus NEW FEATURE — EXCELLENT 

SKI-RUN - good food - warm house 
congenial atmosphere 


per week 
$35 ne tipping 
Make reservations for 
Xmas and New Year Weekends 


Phene Ellenville 635 
Ia City — WA 4-2210 


a 


ete 


STATES 
Alabama 
California 
Connecticut 
Colorado 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 


New England 
New Jersey 
N. Y. Upstate 


For the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at 1. for 
we—Friday 


QUOTAS 


- SUBSCRIPTION: DRIVE 


NOVEMBER 15, ‘49 to JANUARY 15, ‘50 
DRIVE REPORT NO. 3 = DECEMBER 6, 1949 — DECEMBER 12, 1949 


Previeus Subs 
6 meos.-1 year 


1 4 
12 


Week's Subse 
6 mos.- 1 year 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
lynching. By clearing Miss Quinn, 
Jansen shows that is partisan 
to such ideas. 

FINDS AN ALIBI 

Although Jansen’s statement ad- 
mits that “a numbér of pupils were 
disturbed by the nature of Miss’ 
Quinn’s statements,” he goes on 
to say, “Hawever, my study of 
the written supervisory reports of 
lessons taught to this same class 


to protest, at its membership 
meeting Friday night, against 
the latest witchhunt by school 
authorities against a progressive 


feach other's differences, the de- 
cision of this Board in this case 
must as to be nothing less 
than condoning the bigotry of that 
teacher.” 

Supt. Jansen’s decision, which 
will give heart to every bigot in 
the schools, follows the undemo- 
cratic pattern of school authori- 
ties in recent years. Progressive 
teachers have been hounded even 
to the point of committing suicide, 
and books exposing anti-Semitism 
and Catholic-hierarchy contro! 


see ==“ have been bared. 
The Teachers Union was due | 


Although the Superintendent 
and Board are vested with the 
responsibility of setting forth 
democratic ideals in the schools, 
they rushed this semester into im- 


teacher now under investigation 
for his political ideas and as- 
an unimpeachable class and extra 
curricular record for 25 years. 

The sharp contrast between 
the coddling of fascist-minded 


Miss Quinn and attacks upon | 


ive teachers was expect- 
ed to be stressed. : 
The death of Minnie Gutride, 


a teacher who committed suicide_| 


last Christmas after a grueling 
by school authorities on her 


AX _ 


she made a positive effort, both 
hefore and since the incident, to 
foster proper interracial attitudes 
among her pupils.” 

Upon hearing of the anti-Negro 


charge, Jansen said at the time, 


“If Miss Quinn made these re- 
rnarks about colored people, then 
her usefulness with a Board is 
ended.” In his statement Jansen 


admitted that Miss Quinn made} 


such remarks but he now consid- 
ers them only “ill-chosen.” 
WHITEWASHED IN 1946 

Miss Quinn, whose name has 
become synonymous with bigotry 
ami prejudice in the schools; was 


whitewashed in 1946 by the Board | 


of Education for anti-Semitic re- 
- anarks. | 
In her classroom in P.S. 227 in 


scheduled to be commemorated. | 


plementing the Feinberg witch- 
‘hunt law even while the courts 
‘were deliberating its 


‘the schools from an additional 
witch-hunt. 

Beneficiaries of such unademocra- 
tic actions which have degraded 
‘the city’s schools are bigots like 
'Miss. Quinn. 

Condemnation of Jansen’s white- 
‘wash of Miss May Quinn was 
| voiced Friday by the New York 
| State Communist Party. 


by Miss Quinn clearly showed that Trenton Six 
| 


|. (Continued from page 2) 
jail for two years, charged with 
|a murder they could not possibly 
‘have committeed. 

Patterson, one of the defense 
_attornevs, declared. “This attempt 
/to throw us out of the case was 
‘made at this time not only be- 
-cause we have so vigorously de- 
fended our clients, but also be- 
cause we have exposed a vicious 
frameup which. is a sample of the 
state of New Jerseys policy of 
‘enforcing Jimicrow and __ terror 
‘against the Negro people, even 
‘in the -courts.” 

| Hutchinson's action deprives the 
defendants of their cOnstitutional 
right of counsel, Rogge declared. 


, a2 
“The attorneys in Foley. Square 


Brooklyn, back in 1942, she used a! and in California,” he said, “were 


fascist “First American” leaflet that 
“purported to show that the first 
Americans to achieve heroism in 
the war were Christian and that 
the first American to get four tires 
was a Jew. 


"warned that either thev can be 


‘like Judas anc lead their clients 
lilke sheep to the electric chair 
or they can truly follow the Canon 
of Ethies by defending their clients 
| vigorously—and face court's dis- 


In a Board of Education trial it! pleasure.” 


was revealed in her school that 
she called Italian children “greasy 

foreigners,” stated that “Jews 
- killed our God,” attacked the of- 
ficial 18-point democracy and tol- 
erance program of the school sys- 
tem as “bunk.” said wartime ra- 
tioning was undemocratic, and 
called her students, chiefly of Jew- 
ish and Italian origin, “rift-raft.” 

Witnesses further testified that 
Miss Quinn further insulted Jew- 
ish people by voicing the Nazi lie 
that Heheow doctrine advised Jew- 
ish men to “rape Christian girls 
from three vears old up.” - 
4-YEAR PROBE 

Tens of thousands of teachers 


| Golat, who remaains the sole 
‘court recognized attorney for Eng- 
‘lish, Thorpe and Cooper, declared 
‘that this attempted intimidation 


rights of my clients without fear 
of judicial disfavor. I will not be 
discouraged by slander or libel,” 
he said. | 

Patterson added, “we will con- 
; tinue to carry the case of the 


‘Trenton Six to the bar of public] 


Opinion. 
‘URGES PROTESTS 
“We call on Americans every- 


in this most vicious anti-Negro 
\frameup since the Scottsboro case. 
Letters of protest should be sent 
to Cov. Driscoll, State Capital, 
Trenton, N. J.” 

Louis Slocum, executive secre- 


bring|iary of the Eastern Division Na- 


tional Farmers Union, ‘Fiida 
wired Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll, pro- 
testing the removal of the CRU 


T | attorneys, 


Unions Lead Parley 
For China Trade 
LONDON _(ALN).—Eight Brit- 


ty ish national labor unions, 14 dis- 
jtrict union councils and 93 locals 


& 
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the ‘idea of a people united in| 
mutual respect for each other and | 


constitu- | 


: 


‘would fail. ‘I inténd to defend the |: 


where to protest this vicious action} 


higher basic wage for the country’s 


Wage Freeze 
Backfires on 


Tokio Regime |] 


TOKYO (FP).—The conservative 


Japanese government of Premier 


Shigeru Yoshida faces collapse on 
the wage issue. 

Japanese unions ‘are attacking 
the government for refusing to 
honor the figure set by its own 
National Personnel Board fcr a 


more than two million government- 


employed workers. These include|f 


railwaymen, teachers and many 


othe: groups. 
Government resistance 


to all 


ae sy , workers’ claims came after its cam-/ 
tionality. Only the rejection of the| naign, sanctioned and guided by! 
law by the Supreme Court saved|}Gen, Douglas MacArthur's U. §, 


occupation headquarters, to drive 
militants out of the Japanese union 
movement on charges of “commu- 
nism.” Among measures used for 
this purpose were arrests of union 
leaders, prohibition of strikes, with- 
drawal of collective bargaining 
rights from unions of government 
workers, encouragement of gove.n- 
ment-sponsored dual unions and 
firing of elected union leaders, fol- 
lowed by refusal to recognize their 
negotiating authority because they | 
had become unemployed. 
Despite this all-out drive, how-, 
ever, the left wing in Japanese l:- 
bor is retaining its prestige. Right- 
wing leaders, on the other hand, 
are losing credit with the rank and 
hile as events throw tloubt on thei | 
“trust the government” strategy. 
Japanese government heer, 0 | 
ing and refusal to meet wage 


claims is inspired not only by! | 


Japanese industrialists but also by) 
the hope of attracting U.S. financial | 
investments by keeping labor 
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George Morris Tells the Story in 
Monday’s Daily Worker 


18, 1949 __ Page 1] 


Sam 
Wolchok ? 


‘Whereis the former | 
president of the CIO United 
Retail, Wholesale and De- 
partment Store Employes — 
Union? See, 


—— 


cheap. A whole series of Amer- 
ican business visitors have made 
it clear they will not invest unless 
guaranteed against “union trouble.” 

Now in Japan is former VU, S. 
Undersecretary of the Army Wil-, 
liam H. Draper Jr. of Wall Street's 
Dillon, Read & Co., who was re- 
sponsible for saving many Nazi cai- 


tels .from dissolution during hier 
postwar tour of duty in Germany. 
Draper said, on arrival, that he 
would make a survey of possibilities 
of U. 8. investment in Japan. 


Tee em emene, ~ 


A nes 


Dinner to Honor | 
Attorneys for “11” 


Judge Norval Harris, eo-chair- 
man of the National Non-Parti- 
san Committee for the Defense 
of the 12 Communist Leaders, 
and the five defense attorneys in 
the Foley Square trial will be 
honored at a testimonial dinner, 
this Sunday, 7 p.m. at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, Fifth Ave. and 
Ninth St. ; 

The dinner is being sponsored 
by the New York Civil Rights 
Congress. The attorneys to be 
honored include nw. 
Crockett, Jr., Joseph McCabe, 
Harry Sacher, Abraham Isser- 
man and Richard Gladstein. 


Around the Globe, a column 
of news and analysis by Joseph 
Starobin, appears Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday in the Daily 
Worker. ; 
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BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 
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Business Machines 


Moving and Storage 


_Records and Music 


: A & Br: 
* 


| 
e; 
Mimeos, Adders, e 
Repairs, Sales, Rentals 
UE UNION SHOP 


°MU 2-2964-5 


— 


IT'S SO INEXPENSIVE 


ro Rid Yourself os 


OE ce ts. 


‘| HUNTS POINT- MOVING 


CALIF. & WEST COAST 
Complete Service to SOUTH, WEST 
NEW ENGLAND & ALL 48 STATES 


VAN & POOL Car Service 
FREE ESTIMATES—PHONE 
BO 9-3251 
CROSS COUNTRY VAN LINES, INC. | 
141 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 6, N. Y. 


| 


aaa 


al 


PEEKSKILL STORY 
$1.05 


6 Songs for Democracy —$3.93 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
154 FOURTH AVENUE .. (14th St.) 
Open til) 10 P.M. s OR 4-9400 


AND STORAGE CO., Inc. 


Fireproof Warehouse Storage 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


UNWANTED ¢ 
HAIR FOREVER! 


experts remove un- 

wanted hair permanent- 

ly from face, arms, legs or 
bedy. Privacy. Sensational, 
new ° ae 
Quick results. Lowered costs! Men | 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS | 
110 W. 34th St. (adj. Saks) | 
Suites 1101-1102 LO 34218 


Flowers 


; 
: 
> 


. RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


904 Hants Point Ave., Bronx : 
DA 9-6660 — 


Opticians and Optometrists 
OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS 


0 & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank .) Boom 319 
N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GE 1-7563 


Officitai [WO Grenz Optemetrists 


EYES’ EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED 


| 262 E. 167th STREET, BRONX 


Insurance 


- 
aa 


Mon,-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 8-4 — LO 38-3048 


~——=RECORD S.- 


WASN’T THAT A TIME 
(with “The Weavers’’) 


One 10-inch unbreaks ble record — $c 
DIG MY: GRAVE . 


THE MUSIC ROOM 


‘129 West 44th Street, N.Y.C. 


wma Mail Orders Filled 

Restaurants | 
-JADE ~ 
MOUNTAIN 


197 Second Ave, | 
Bet. 13 and 13th Sts. 


| GR 77-9444... 
© Quality Chinese Food © 


| 


KAVKAZ 
RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 
317 East lé4th Street, nt. tnd Ave. 


—" 
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KY. DEFEAT ADDS TO: ---- 
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: : | Elucidation Supplied ‘ 
“ | ‘- AN ENGLISH SEAMAN who’s a hot sport fan in his own 
iil country dropped in for a chat. a 
: “I'd like to take back some accurate information on American 


oe sports and the various seasons,” he said, “Now let's see, what's this, 

It was definitely New York City’s week on the college basketball f-ont as both Okla-} Robinson leads the National League in hitting, followed by Musial, 

homa A&M and Kentucky, perennial palladins of the hardwood, went down to defeat at the] it says in psevag _— That of course, is baseball, your national 
pastime. Am I correct 


Garden. LIU knocked off the Aggies on Tuesday and St. Johns, using essentially a five-man neliiteney ghia 
VN: he ar Pty : sé | & 

tease, pag yeeros h ora plunging drive and accurate sets.jtotal of 11 points. Freiberger, his) | Well now, he went on as he started to jot down some notes, 
i _— +t nt brought north-| Lhe mark of a good coach was on dancing partner of Monday, is 6-| “No wonder there's no international understanding. We just don't 
an 4% ys Ad toh maden Salts 60- this team as-one saw the same play| 114%. The first half passwork was know the facts about each other. Here we always had the impres- 
Me ? , < “we ean le Redmen | Patterns executed as in years past, ragged, undoubtedly part of this; sion baseball was played in the summer time. de 

: V So ie “ Ag fe gg by different players. was due to the difficulty in work- It Is, I explained, You see, these are just the statistics of the 
marcneG per CCNY. ped | LIU | CCNY, in beating Brooklyn Cel-| ing up mental steam against a pal-| season which ended in September. ; 3 
ssa Phy ots lye nish lege 71-44 in the opener, gave/ pable underdog. — a oe Mer —— ey — out his notes. OB pee Fag : 

| Bat yINat Hol the chance to say. raed . e signs| interesting. ere must be tremendous suspense created while 
— ta ne to my.| ‘On the polsitive side were mgne statisticians work from the end of September to the middle of De- 


bound hopefuls. a A : agin 
Of course, there'll be defeats aon — te cet ot” For! 2 untracking by Cp-Capitai Joe! cember to determine who were the leading players.” | 
a-coming. For the very best in the the team Gid not Lenk: Whee any | Caliber, who has been an incon- “Well, not exactly,” I said carefully. “Everyone really knew 
land, some the steady reliables,|...Jdbeater in the first half. in!sequential sub to date. The big fast} who were the champions the day the season ended.” 
others selectively combed year by/ which it could only gain a three| but erratic senior made the shot This time he waited a little respectfully, gun-shy, so { went on 
year as they figure to be good point edge. In the second half|of the night, one of his great wn- untangling his misunderstanding. 
(like San Francisco last year) come} its power and class told and it tore|derhand bank shots from the side They are doled out officially in December and treated as big 
| news so as to provide sports copy to the newspapers in the offseason 


in a steady stream pointed for the/Brooklyn’s outmatched gamesteis| while going off the court, and twice ! 
locals and its impossible to keep|to shreds. made driving breaks that set up| and also to start the process of building up interest in the coming 
baskets as he fed off pretily. — season. They don't want a good thing like baseball out of the 


“up” for all the games. The local; But there were some ominous . , : To 
Big Three has to face in rapid suc-| signs with Oklahoma coming up| Lane, 6-3 soph of the secon pla- public mind for Six months. 
cession the next two weeks Den-|Monday night. Faced with 6-7) toon, just about moved past Mike Ah,” he said, “Well, that's comprehensible. This, then, and 
ver, Oklahoma, USC, UCLA, San! Don Siegelaub, no great performer,| Wittlin on the starting five against here he pointed to some other headlines in he days sports pages, 
Francisco, Washington State, Cali-|Ed Roman was fairly well schack-| tall Oklahoma in Holman s inind.| “is your American: football season actually. 
fornia, Utah and Western Ken-|led, failing to connect on a singie|He’s a hard man to keep on the No,” I said, “football is over. This is the basketball and winter 
tucky. hook from the bucket despite his! bench. sports season. — a8 ee 
Ah, yes,” he said, “winter sports, such as bowling. Fine 


Ready to avenge some humiliat- | sport.” 
“Bowling?”, I said a little startled, “What makes you say that 


ing beatings by the departed | 
Groza, Beard and Jones, St. Johns particularly? Bowling is actually a und i 
: ! year ro sport. Fine sport, 
cp -_ se - en . ae! Ya i k -N ar § Ww q p _ possible the main participation sport for most workers over . 
afire the year.” 
in a fashion that -had Rupp gasp- . “Well, here now,” he pointed, “Baylor Turns Down Bowl Bid 


ing. “I didn't think they'd be that; in Frisco,” Ohio State Increases Tempo of Bowl Drills.” 
“That's football.” I said, unhappily, knowing exactly what was 


By Lester Rodney 


good,” he mourned, “The way * sd 
they played tonight I can't see coming. It came. — 
anybedy beating them.” “Football? But .. .” 
, “Yes, you see, football is over and yet it really isn’t over,” I 


This brilliant display, sparked | i. id age eh ye 
by the all-city duo of Gerry Cala-| ste New York Yankees and Washington Senators Fri-| Mterrupted. "There, are e lot of games, between various. teams. om 
mind you, not against any poor,|day called off a player trade after a lengthy telephone! frst ane, the original. Rose Bow! in Pasadena. As you see, they have 
second rate club. Kentucky pre-|conversation between Yankee general manager George all kinds of Bowl ae now. The — fs yer who are ama- 
sented th stron from last ; Clark Griffith. ¢- | teurs, stay in train g for an extra mon y these games. 

r sa dhage-*ou-yy an as Soe — L ot S & [ ot S of The prices are jacked up. In fact, the number of Bowl Games is 


years team in Line, Hirsch and| | . ; Ts > 
Barnstable, and they were com-|, rt 2 < ns Seagate to now limited only by the ability of promoters to think up new names 
pletely shackled by the inspired ssid. “Washingt oi Asin on webs for them. I'm afraid in another year welll even have a... 
guarding of the Redmen. In addi-| as SEINE slawer: teste | This time he interrupted me, a little hopefully, “Well, I know 
tion, the winners had to cope with| 3.,) jn though cain clole On ened Bas ef there's commercialism in all this, but these games ARE for the 
a couple of hard driving, fantas-|°°": rope hanag = sports , ak ft various regional championships, arent they? Like our English 
original otter. We Clon wan» | The Garden nets start dancing| football, which is soccer, in which we have playoffs to. determine 


tically accurate set shooting soph- al didn’t iell.” Raat 
player and the deal didn't jell. 3 he raj the various class championships?” 
Saturday afternoon when 8 P “Not exactly,” I said sadly, “The original Rose Bowl may have 


Bill Spivey, salir ean : pa The spokesman refused to name ‘doublehader takes place. In the 

impressed ti being the Bey bi the players that either club was opener, Harry Boykoff, old time had a little of that in mind, but now these Bowl games are played 

man seen here at the soph sta g dickering for. Best gusses were} c; Johns favorite, cames on with strictly for the old moola and the local Chambers of Commerce. 

of his development ¥ i 8° | that Washington was set to ped-|ipe Waterloo club against Phila- For instance this year one of the Bowl teams is Georgetown, which 
Calchesse whee 90 ‘atc | dle first baseman Eddie Robinson |delphia and Joe Fulks. Then the lost to, Maryland, Fordham, Villanova and George Washington. 

proved a aly Dieu th se a for infielder George Stirnweiss.!,ed hot Knicks with 12 out of 1% In the regular season they scored 119 points and were scored on 

feet tall or up to be a star. lit the first baseman Dick Kryhoski, and|and 5 straight, tackle the St. Louis 181 as ig a — is a buck on New Year’s Day in one of the 

fire with his early scoring. He was | Pitcher Don Josnson. Bombers, who have Easy Ed Ma-} °° “eo did. > a de vines aun a 

: : : a fe : ' : . > ; : y scribbling. “It must 

feinting out his guards and driv-| Also dying with this deal was) “a 7. Re . ee ee really be a relief for the football players to finish with he business 


ing under for blazingly fast layups. | the probability of the Yankees , athe Sess Waa * 
ce Set eeete ae Renp's care-/ Setting Kee Scharborough, the) | At night, hapless NYU faces the) "rill spring football training,” 1 said. 


ful preparation against New York’s| Coveted righthanded pitching aces : : 
or! ekg wd att > tong of a Nats. — ee re anon th*| The ‘Middleweight Championship’ 
62 Al MoGuire! Yanks are hot for a frst baseman|!*t the team fo crushing triumphs Motte-Vilmenie “ates ton ke ee ee 
* ing ae s a . the ssibilities of icon 7 over such as Dartmouth and Ford- a LaMotta-Villemain return for the so-called middleweight cham- 
outjump aed tuckians _e hse a eae . re ham, which would seem to put} Pionship, the Daily Worker will cover and. describe the fight as 
eg Bor pets 2s a Mickey V. we a ’ pee fee them out of NYU’s class. The| usual but will not call the winner the middleweight champion. 
aught and timing, et te ns as 0 + a : J . |nighicap~ presents LIU, which| Not when Ray Robinson, who could belt out the both of them 
P oint blank Scores ) 4 of th s og : in dumpe Oklahoma A&M Tuesday (and did beat LaMotta four out of five when Jake really had it) 
—_ departed brother | favor ; € potential batting night, against what is called Den-| is so shamefully sidestepped. | : | 
| g passwork. He won — bat of big Luke ver; best team in history, a gicup 
wey Raa er P A — ee F Sive | of sephs who won an AAU tourney, Upset! Upset! | 
gp eh sein eal gol ye Gu ee i Seka One beat Utah, and were nosed out PICKING THE Los Angeles Rams to pull a stunning upset 
he d mage: oe Sagres SP al Sood young tankee out-/by unbeaten Niagara in the last} and beat the rugged Philadelphia Eagles Sunday at the Coliseum. 
| ; saith hie << P gooente at Buffalo Thursday night; Eagles, the better team, are not up to par, a little ere eae | 
ae i oh while, Giant fans were/59-54 in their eastern debut. LIU s} went all the way last year. Rams all keyed up to do it before big 
early | s vided on the big Boston thin squad may have to go with-| home crowd. Waterfield, a late starter, now at his passing best, 
| swap. One interested observer,/out Dolph Bigos again and this| and the fine rookie Van Brocklin, to connect enough times to offset 
sey Ai sagas: thought it help-|could hurt. , the damage wrought by Van Buren on the What's that? 
Giants, as the middle had to Monday night CCNY meets! You want the score? Sure. 24-21. Waterfield’s field goal from the 


ed before the club could|/Qkjahoma and St. Johns tries to} 28 wins it.. And the Cleveland Browns could beat them both. 
| | Too bad they don’t have a chance to prove it this year. Some 


, getting anywhere. Be L ; : : 
| y woutralized Bab Sep &. NP gps strong Warning their stalwarts like defensive ace Lou Sabin are quitting 


+. 


if 


LITER 


. as it may, everyone was in 
the 6-6 soph agreement that the Braves would|'0" Slate. Tuesday finds NYU} Any National League fans don’t think the Browns 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 


- THE mouldering archives of 
the Czarist political police lies 
a report written in 1905 by a po- 
lice inspector who made a routine 
entry. It identified a 26-year-old 


Georgian, son of a cobbler and a washer- 
woman. 

“Djugashvilli” the gendarme wrote, 
“Joseph Vissarionovich — deep voice, 
small birthmark on left ear . . . shape cf 
head normal gives impression of an 
ordinary man.” That man was Joseph 
Stalin. 

A police dossier cannot be recom- 
mended for aceuracy, yet there is e 
shadow of truth in the laconic descrip- 
tion. The gendarme wrote better than 
he knew. He had in his hands a man 
of extraordinary genius but who: bore 
himself, then. and -forever afterward, 
with the simplicity of an ordinary man: 
he never permitted his gifts to detach 
him from the plain folk who bore him. 
His deeds and writings mark him as an 
immortal sage, this world political figure, 
who, more than any other man oi his 
century had plumbed the well-springs, 
the motives, the hopes and the mex 
haustible power of the ordinary man. 


“What I particularly noted during my 
meetings with Comrade Stalin,” wriles 
provincial Soviet leader characteristic- 
ally. “was his extraordinary simplicity 
and modesty, the sympathy and atten- 
tion with which he treats us, simpie 
folk. Only a man who has himself come 
from the people can display such tender 
solicitude for people.” 

The “ordinary man” has become the 
greatest of his age. H. G, Wells told him 
in 1954: “At the present time there are 

in the world only two persons to whasc 
atiia. to whose every word, millions 
are listening: you and Roosevelt.’ 


Roosevelt is gone. He had take» the 
hand of Stalin to guide our nation to 
common victory and charted a post-war 
policy of friendship for peace witl- ovr 
war-time ally. The great American is 
gone and his dream has been betrayed 

y his puny successor. 

But Stalin lives and eight hundred 
millions—almost half the human :ace— 
rejoice. Stalin is 70 this week, 


Lad Who Rebelled 
Against Spy-System 


Why the tumult of joy in those ends 
of the earth where men, only yesterday, 
hungered beneath the heel of ancient op- 
pressor—under Czar, Count, millionaire, 
war-lord? Do they rejoice in Moscow, 
Peking, Prague because --as our press 
will have us believe—an “Asiatic desput, 
an “Oriental .demi-god,” as the New 
York Times said last week, has sup- 
planted a “nee tyrant? And that the 
people—the heroes of Stalingrad, Canton, 
Warsaw—are toe sodden, too browbeaten, 
too stupid to realize it? 

That defies ordinary common sense. 
Could it, on the other hand, be that 
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As He Really Is 


Son of a shoemaker and a washer-woman, Stalin 
is 70 this week. What manner of man is he? 
Millions of ordinary men and women see him 
as a plain man of the people who, like Lincoln, 


derived his extraordinary 


talents from the 


people and used them only for the people. 


entered a seminary at Tiflis, stood at the 
head of his class. But the sensitive lad 
with the dark eye and fiery _— re- 
belled against regulations in sem- 
inary m by spying. “In protest 
against the humiliating regime and the 
Jesuitical methods Sat I wai 
ready to become and eventually did be- 
come a revolutionary,” Stalin said in 
later life. 


From Seminary to 
Revolutionary Underground 

By 15, the slim, thoughtful youth knew 
the various Marxist groups in Transcau- 
casia which were, of course, under- 


ground, with Czarist spies snooping ev- 
erywhere about them. Young Stalin 
joined 2 circulating library—forbidden at 
~ tsa op agaid a favorite, ar like 
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which was published in several mag- 
azines of the capital. In 1896 he formed 
@ Marxist study circle in the seminary 
to read works*m economics, philesophy, 
science. There he mastered Marx's Cap- 
ital, and in 1898 he made his first ac- 
quaintance with an article written by 
Lenin, then in far-away St. Petersburg. 

So began his association with the man 
he later termed “the mountain eagle” ot 
his Party. _With characteristic 
Stalin has said, “{ am only a disciple of 
Lenin and it is my whole ambition to be 
a faithful disciple.” Barbusse, the famous 
French writer wisely written: “Stalm 

is the Lenin of our day.” 

Te say that requires recognition that 
the younger man was to sustain and ad- 
vance the ideas of Lenin and bring his 

pts to the world working-class after 
Lenin's death in 1924. 


By 189% Stalin was expelled from the 
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STALIN 
Birthday Issue 


® The Verdict of History 
By Wm. Z. Foster__page 6 
® Peace for America 
By John Cates ___._ page 3 
© WhiteSupremacyPoison 
By Abner Berry ____page 4 
© Your Trade Union 
By George Morris _page 2 
@ Freedom of Individual 
By Milton Howard . page 2 
© Defense of Socialism 
By Joseph Starobin _page 2 
Also Articleson _ 
The Soviet Union 
and 
® Rights for Negroes 
By Paul Robeson _ page 6 
‘Slave Labor’ Myth 
By Bernard Burton _page 7 
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By MILTON HOWARD 


es supported by the Big 
Money say that the world- 
wide admiratior for Stalin among 


the common people is a new form - 


of idolatry, a sort of “mass reli- 


gion.” For an American to see the his- 
toric greatness of this figure is to risk 


scorn, hostility and even worse—such as 


loss of job or imprisonment for danger- 
ous thoughts. Our own great leaders— 
Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, not to 
speak of Franklin Roosevelt-knew to 
what depths of calumny their enemies 
could sink. What is it that made it 
impossible for Stalin to be ignored, 
shouted down, or crushed by the Nazi 
armies? What is the secret of his in- 
fluence? 

The truth is that Stalin is the prac- 
titioner and philosopher of a ‘new and 
higher form of democracy—Socialist de- 
mocracy. He carries into life the great 
teachings of Socialist democracy as 
created by the immortal leaders of 
working-class Socialism, Karl Marx, 
Frederick Engels, and V. I. Lenin. 
The heart of his world-shaking vision 
of government is this—that although the 
common people won a certain advance 
toward democracy when they got the 
right to vote during the 18th and 19th 
centuries, they lack genuine democracy 
so long as they are not the owners of 
the nation’s factories, railroads, banks, 
and other industrial property vital 
. their lives. ) 

To becoéme really free, to enjoy at 
long last their full measure of self-gov- 
ernment, the people of a nation must 


What He Said 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


TALIN’S writing and speeches 
-have had a profound influ- 
ence upon the world’s trade union 
movement. Stalin staunchly up- 


held and developed Lenin's view 


that the unions are the basic and most 

elementary organizations through which 
- workers unite and struggle and that they, 
in effect, constitute “the school” of the 
working class. 


Perhaps less know among Americans, 
even among trade union progressives, is 
the keen interest Stalin always showed 
for developments in the predominantly 

conservative Anglo-American trade union 
movement. An American trade union 
delegation on a visit to the USSR 22 
years ago, then ironically headed by 
the present-day aide of Philip Murray, 
John Brophy, discovered that Stalin was 
far more aware of America’s trade union 
problems than they were. 


The delegates asked him questions 
which any similar delegation would most 


likely ask today. He gave them answers 


that essentually hold today. 


But Stalin asked them some questions. 
He left most of them embarrassed. 
Today, 22 years later, the replies of one 
like Brophy would be no less barren. 
The very instructive exchange is in 
Stalin's Leninism. Vol. 2, (International 
publishers.) 

Stalin was asked to comment on the 
two most typical charges leveled at 
American Communists then, as today: 
that “they are disrupting and destroying 
the labor movement by their factional 
fights inside the unions and attacks on 
all union officials who are not radicals” 


“No one has as yet proved, nor can 
it be proved, that the Communists dis- 


rupt the labor movement,” Stalin re- 
m part. “But it can be taken as 
that the Communists are | 
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become the owners of the nation. The 
privately owned factories must become 
instruments for the national welfare, 
and not for the private enrichment of a 
minority, owning class. Such is Stalin's 
vision of government. - 

Like all truly revolutionary visions— 
like the heroic vision of the 177 
American revolutionaries who asserted 
the social equality of all men in defiance 
of the divine right of Kings—it is almost 
childishly simple. But it is the idea 
which is sweeping the world. It now is 
the actual basis of government for 
700,000,00 human beings from Warsaw 


‘to Peking. It is the bright vision which 


inspires millions more in the countries 

of the West, as they call it now (mean- 

ing the countries where private cap- 

italism. still prevails over the majority). 
® ° & 


HOW MANY TIMES have they not 
repeated their:ignorant and malicious lie 
about Stalin’s “totalitarianism,” mean- 
ing by: this mystifying gibberish that 
Stalin dictates what people shall think 
and do. But listen to Stalin talking to 
Soviet voters before whom he was ap- 
pearing as a candidate: 


“If you take capitalist countries, 
you will find strange relations be- 
tween the voters and the candidates. 
As long as the elections are in prog- 
ress, the candidates fawn on _ the 
voters, swear fidelity to them and 
make heaps of promises of all kinds. 
But as soon as the elections are over, 
things change greatly. Instead of the 
candidates being dependent on the 
voters, they become entirely inde- 
pendent. For four or five years, that 


is until the next elections, the elected 
candidate feels free, independent of 
the people. . . . Can such circum- 
stances be considered normal? By no 
means. This was taken into account 
by our Constitution, and it made it 
a law that voters have the right to 
recall their candidates before their ex- 
piration of their term if they begin to 
play tricks, if they turn off the road, 
if they forget that they are dependent 
on the voters, on the people. This is 
a wonderful law. My advice as a 
candidate speaking to his constituents 
is that they remember this law.” 


So much for the “totalitarian” of the 
false propaganda, Let us not forget that 
the voters he was talking to are not just 
voters in our sensef they are owners of 
their country’s industries. Stalin was 


showing this higher Socialist democracy 


in practice. 

They say that Socialism means “dic- 
tatorship” and that Stalin is a “dictator.” 
But, they try to frighten people with 
these words without letting them see 
the truth. The science of history teaches 
us that the class which owns the coun- 
trys land and industries is the class 

ich guides and governs the country. 
This is, scientifically speaking, the dic- 
tatorship of that class. : , 

The dictatorship of the working class 
merely means that it owns and guides 
the country for the welfare of all the 
people. The countries of the West are 
all dictatorships, even where disguised 
by certain voting rights granted the 
people (up to a certain point). They 
are owned by private owners; that class 


SOVIET STEEL WORKERS 


the recent CIO convention where an 
hysterical drive was launched to expel 


unions, for alleged. “Communism” — the 


very unions that are most militant and 
most attacked. 

To the complaint of the labor bureau- 
crats against left opposition in their 
unions, Stalin replied: 

“The complaints made by American 
reformist leaders against the Communists 
merely indicates that they. are not sure 
of the correctness of their case and do 


not feel strong in their position. It is © 


a remarkable fact that the American 
labor leaders are more determined op- 
ponents of .elementary democracy than 
many capitalists in America.” 

How well that pictures the situation 
in the CIO today. 

Commenting on the then current ex- 
yulsion drive in the AFL such as the 
CIO emulates today, Stalin warned that 


the right of criticism is essentia] for a 
union because it strengthens it, and he 


predicted: 
“I think that the conflict of opinion 


sand of -tendencies within the trade 


unions, criticism of the reactionary labor 
leaders, etc., will continue to grow not- 
withstanding the efforts of the reformist 
labor leaders to prevent it.” 


The rise of the CIO eight years later 
and the increase in left strength con- 
firmed Stalin’s phophesy. 

On the “Moscow orders” charge, Stalin 
termed it nonsense: 

“There are no such Communists in the 


there were such Communists, they would 


not be worth a cent. ... 


- tions. ppsers bs bot 


is Aim: The Truly Free Individual — 


is the class guiding and —_ the coun- 
try no matter what the legal forms of 
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BUT WHAT ABOUT THE FREE- 
DOM AND DIGNITY of the individual, 


they ask as they cagily ignore the 
over-all power of the trusts and mo- 
nopolies over everyone’s economic life? 
Stalin answered them in a way that 
shows why hundreds of millions ap- 
plaud his’ achievement today: 


“We did not build our society in 
order to restrict personal liberty, but 
in order that the human individual 
may feel really free. We built for the 
sake of real personal liberty, liberty 
without quotation marks. It is hard 
for me to imagine what ‘personal lib- 
erty’ is enjoyed by an unemployed 
person who goes hungry and can't 
find work. Real liberty can exist 
only where exploitation is abolished, 
where there is no oppression of some 
by others, where there is no unem- 
ployment and poverty, and where a 
man is not haunted by the fear of 
losing his job tomorrow, of losing 
home and bread. Only in such a so- 

ciety is real personal liberty, and not 
merely on paper, and every other lib- 
erty possible.” (Interview with Roy 
Howard, 1936). 

Is there any honest American who 
won't see the truth of this? Will it then 
be so puzzling that the man who who 
led his people into victory against Hit- 
lerite invasion is slandered by the 
privileged few who fear that his vision 
of democracy and human dignity will 
inspire the present-day descendants of 
Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln? 


to U. S. Unionists 


a Communist, among other things, lies 
in that he is able to defend his convic- 
tions.” 


When asked for a “way out,” Stalin 
replied: 

“I think there is only one way out: 
leave room for conflict of opinion and 
of tendencies within the American trade 
unions, give up the reactionary policy of 
expelling the Communists from the trade 
unions, and give the working class an 
opportunity of making a free choice of 
these tendencies. . . .” 


What were Stalin’s questions? - 


© “How do you account for thé smal] 
percentage of the American workers or- 
ganized in the trade unions?” To this 
Brophy replied that not the “bad tactics” 
of the unions was responsible, but the 
“favorable economic’ conditions for the 
workers. A dollar an hour was very high 
wages in those days, and very few 
worked below 48 hours a week and the 
cost of living was not much lower than 
today. Today, despite progress, less than 
a third of the eligible workers are in 
unions. 


e “How do you explain the absence 
of a special mass workers party in the 
United States?” Stalin explained he had 
in mind one like the British. One of 
the delegates replied that opponents of 
such a party argue that “you will split 
the liberal vote and you will prevent the 
liberal candidate from being elected.” 


But Stalin noted that America’s labor 
officialdom did support the third mildly 
liberal party of Sen. La Follelle three 
years earlier and observed, “It follows, 
then, that a third party will not split 
votes if it is a bourgeois party, but it 
may split votes if it is a labor party.” 
Today, 22 years later, Stalin would un- 
doubtedly still get the same answer from 
most of our labor leaders. 


e “How do you explain that on the 
question of recognizing the USSR the 
leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor are more reactionary than many 
bourgeois?’ The AFL's leaders were 
even opposed to recognition in. 1938 
when Reosevelt prem diplomatic rela- 

the AFL's and CIO’s 
leaders outdo many in the camp of reac 
tion in their Soviet-baiting, despite the 
much wider sympathy for the USSR in 
the ranks of their unions, 

Stalin touched the three key questions 
that still provide the measure of progress 


‘of America’s trade unions. 
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Roosevex, Staun and Churchill at the war-time meeting of the heads of the three 
powers at Yalta, in the Soviet Crimea. For decades Stalin has put ferward the 


HE big money press is currently 


engaged in a furious campaiga 
to sell the American public on the 
idea that the celebration of Stalin's 
70th birthday by literally hundreds 


ef millions of e all over the world 
is seme strange and sinister phenomenen. 
They are trying te make the average 
American ferget that we owe an eternal 
debt of gratitude te’ the Seviet Unier 
and its most eminent statesman, Jeseph 
‘Stalin, for the fact that we are living 
in peace today and not locked ia a 
death-struggle with the Nazi hordes. 

They frantically seek te blackout the 
memory of the major and decisive cen- 
tribution of the Red Army and its war- 
time leader Stalin to the annihilation of 
the Nazis, and the countless American 
lives saved thereby. 


Why Socialist Policy 
Works for Peace 


The overridmg concern of every 
American family is whether the future 
will be one of peace or war. The cen- 
tral fact in world politics today is the 
peace policy of the Soviet Union. That 
is what fills a large portion of humanity 
with hope and more than anything else 
accounts for the umiversal celebration 
of Stalin’s birthday.: 

* The basic reason for the peace policy 
of the Soviet Union was recently ex- 
plained by G. M. Malenkov, one of the 
outstanding leaders of the Communist 
Party: of the Soviet *U 
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concept that the socialist and capitalist systems can live peacetully side by side. 
(Sevfete) 


War is not inevitable, and capitalism and social- 
ism can compete peacefully—these are the views 
Stalin has expressed again and again. And he 
believes the people’s will for peace will_ prevail 


against the war-plotters, 


By JOHN GATES 


Editor, The Worker and Daily Worker 


Having completely abolished in our coun- 
try the age-old exploitation ef man by 
man, we have eliminated the reasons 
and conditions which, in the capitalist 
world, give rise to the policy of expleit- 
ing and enslaving other peoples. 

“Havmg created a model of fraternal 
cooperation among peoples of different 
races and nationalities, unparalleled im 
human history, we have abolished forever 
the policy of basing the welfare of one 
state on the suppression of Sher states.” 

This explains why the Soviet Union 
has fought to prevent war between the 
two world wars and now after World 
War Hl. It explains why the same 
rampant imperialists whe ignored 
Stalin's call for collective security after 
Hitler rose to power but concluded in- 
steacl their ill-fated alliance with fascism 


at Munich, are now under Wall St. lead-. 


ership, reviving Nazi militarism in a new 
effort to conquer the world by force. 
Had the world heeded Stalin's plea for 
international joint action against the fas- 
cist aggressors, World War II could have 
been averted, and the lives of 300,000 
Americans and millions of other people 
would have been spared. 


State Department 
Resorts te Trickery 


Today, to paraphrase the epening 
words ef the Communist Manifesto, a 
new spectre haunts Wall St.—the spectre 
of peace! So powerful is the desire of 
humanity for peace, so strong has be- 
d peace camp that 
the Ameriean monopolies bent en win- 


ping world domination by force spread 


the idea of the inevitability of war. 


But for decades Stalin has put forward 
the concept that war is not inevitable and 


inevitability of war so the “cold war™ 
beys in the State Department trot out 
a few old tricks.. They quote Stalin 
against Stalin. Stalin’s concept of pos- 
sible peaceful co-existence is not real 
Marxism, the only true Marxism is State 
Dept. “Marxism” according to which 
war is. inevitable and the Soviet Union 
the aggressor. 

The State Department alleges that 
the early writings of Lenin and Stalin 
warning of the danger of capitalist at- 
tack against the Soviet Union and pre- 
dicting the inevitable triumph of social- 
ism over capitalism on a world scale, 
cancel out the Stalin theory of possible 
peaceful co-existence of the socialist and 
capitalist worlds. But history has con- 
firmed these predictions in the invasion 
of the Soviet Union twice in one genera- 
tion, and with the addition of eastern 
Europe and China to the socialist camp. 

Socialism will finally triumph over 
world imperialism not by waging aggres- 
sive war against it but because of the 
innate superiority of socialism and be- 


cause the people in a growing number 


of countries refuse to live under the 
bankrupt private profit system. Socialism 
needs peace to solve its problems. Im- 


-perialism seeks war as the only solution 


te theirs. | 

is Stalin bluffing? There's an easy way 
te find out. President Truman is an 
inveterate poker player and knows what 
te do when someone is bluffing. You call 
his bluff and make him show his hand. 
But Truman refuses to accept the peace 
proposals of the Soviet Union, refuses 
even to negotiate. What is he afraid off 
The answer is that the USSR means what 
it says. Peace may be the result and 
peace is not what Wall Street wants. 
Peace is not profitable for the steel trust, 


~ Stalin Offers Americans Peace 


thur Schlesinger Jr., to do a job on the 
Quaker report. For what purpose—te 
welcome it as a contribution te peace? 
Not at all. To tear it down and destroy it. 
Writes Schlesinger m the Nov. 27 issue 
of the Times Book Review Section: 

“The fact is that . . . this soft and 
mischievous little book makes little con 
tribution to the hard problems of Amer 
ican foreign policy ... the very qualities 
of guilessness and hope, the very faith 
in the natural goodness of man, which 
makes the Quakers such noble philan- 
thropists, make them, in this reviewer's 
judgment, bad political analysts.” 

Schlesinger sneers at the slightest 
move for peace. Do you think war can 
be prevented? You are naive, says 
Schlesinger. If you have moral motives, 
that makes you unreliable. Thus he 
spreads the phony philosophy of fatal- 
ism and pessimism and fosters the idea 
of the inevitability of war. . ~“ 


Majority of Americans 
Will Fight for Peace 


Stalin once said: “The chief endeavow 
of the bourgeoisie of all countries and 
of its reformist hangers-on is to kill m 
the workingclass faith in its ewn 
strength, faith in the possibility and in- 
evitability of victory, and thus te per- 
petuate capitalist slavery.” ! 

This is the role of the Schlesingers. 
Fortunately the vast majority ef Amer- 
icans are not Schlesingers. They want 
peace. They will fight for it. Mankind 
can prevent the new war that Wall Street 
is preparing if it builds a united peace 
front in each country and on an fhterna- 
tional scale. 


The great stréngth of the peace ferces 
today is in great measure due te the 
gigantic contributions of Joseph Stalin. 
His life serves to inspire us, to imbue 
us with courage and to give us faith 
that the people will. win ever the war- 
mongers. | 


His View on the 
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Delegates from the Soviet Far East to the Supreme Soviet—the “Congress” of the Soviet Union. 


He Fought ‘Racists’ in Trade Unions 


N A CZARIST Siberian prison in 
1912 a young Georgian yevolu- 
tionary wrote a long essay which 
has become a classic guide to the 
working class of the world 1m its 
fie t against racism. 

Few Americans, Negro or white, knew 
the prisoner's name. He had spent many 

ears in and out of Russian prisons for 

his political activity. He was hated by the 
Czar and known and loved by Russian 
workers. The man was Joseph Vissiaro- 
novich Djugashvilli (Stalin). His essay 
was titled “Marxism and the National 
Question.” 

Lincoln’s freedom plan, when Sialin 
wrote, had been torpedoed by men whe 
still went by the political name of “Re- 
publican.” William Howard Taft, the 
seventh Republican President since Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes, rode into office on a 
machine fueled with the blood and lb- 
erties of the deserted Negroes. Sixty-one 
— were lynched in the U. S. m 

2. 


Challenged the 
False ‘Socialists’ 


But in old Russia, the workers were 
stirring. The Czarist government ruled 
with an unsteady hand. The minority 
nations, long imprisoned and oppressed 
by the Russian majority, sought their 
freedom, as American Negroes seek 
theirs today. Stalin’s essay, gave the 
workers’ movement a rudder to stee: a 
course* against the tide of Czarist race- 
hate. 

Twelve years later. after the Czar was 
banished and the workers ruled in the 
new Russia, the Soviet Union, Stalin 

further developed his view thai the 
‘working class could defeat national 
prejudices and establish a unity of peo- 
en Workers rule for the first time in 
ustory, Was carrying out his thesis in 
life.. Racist hate-mongers were either re- 
educated or jailed. Government became 
| 9 for enforcing the rights 
peoples against national or racic] 

In America, the organized labor move- 
ment. under Samuel] Gompers and, laier, 
William Green, played the same Jimcrow 


More than any other single individual, Stalin ex- 
posed “white supremacy” ideas as the poison of 
the rich among the working people. His theoret- 
ical works laid the basis for the alliance of Eu- 
ropean labor and the freedom movements of 
colonial peoples. And the greatest monument of 
his work is the great fraternity of peoples of all. 
colors, nationalities and cultures in the USSR, 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


Editor, Harlem Worker 


Stalin had a word or two for such 


leaders. 

“They could not make up their minds 
to put whites and blacks, ‘cultured’ and 
‘uncultured’ on the sanie plane, * he wrote 
of this typg of leader in 1924. “Two or 
three meaningless noncommittal resolu- 
tions, which carefully evaded the ques- 
tion of colonial emancipation, were ail 
the leaders of the Second (Socialist) In- 
ternational could boast of. Such dupli- 
city and half measures with respect to 
the nationaf question must now be con- 
sidered a thing of the past. Leninism . . . 
tore down the wall between whites and 
blacks, between Europeans and Asiatics, 
between ‘cultured’ and ‘uncultureJ’ 
slaves of imperialism and thus linkcd the 
national question with the question of 
the colonies.” 

The colonial delegates to the “Free 
World. Conference” smelled a rat and 
said so. They doubted that the preamble 
meant what it said when it ‘prociaims 
the right of all peoples to self-gcvern- 
ment” and “the raising of the standard 
of living of peoples of all countries... ” 
Delegate H. Critchlow, of Bntich 
Guiana, wanted some practica] steps 
taken io end the 64-hour-week and $1.52 
a day paid to workers in his home. When 
a worker in British Guinana asks for more 
money, Critchlow declared, “he is called 
a Communist.” A West Indian and « 


cialist’ labor leaders—AWB) field of vi- 


sion. 

Stalin referred to those “Socialists” 
who, after World War One, set them- 
selves up as “anti-Bolshevik” partners of 
their nations’ bosses. They proved 19 
be not only anti-Communist, but alsz 
anti-colored people, anti-Negro, and 
aided in spreading the poison of race- 
hate among the working class. That was 
25 years ago. 

Just a few weeks ago another set of 
labor chiefs met in London, led by the 
British and American big shots. Wallin 
Green, represented the AFL and Phil 
Murrays bright young man, James 
Carey, represented the CIO. They met 
with Jabor leaders from other Maishall 
Plan countries in what was called 2. 
“Free World Labor Conference.’ 


These “labor leaders” met on _ the 
home grounds of one of the foremost 
colonial powers. But no ringing frecdom 
call issued from the meeting. The dele- 
gates from  Jimcrow-ridden America 
orated on freedom, but not a single 
Negro in America will breathe easier as 
a result of their acts. Their purpose was 
not freedom, but to drum up support 
of the working class to the colonial pow- 
€rs grouped in the Marshall Plan and 
the Atlantic Pact. They sought to mo- 
bilize the workers against the only wozk- 
ers state—the Soviet Union. The “Free 


World Conference” was for a “free” cap- 
italist world against socialism. _ 


Marshall Plan jabor leaders on the right 
of self-government. But, as Stalin wrote, 


‘Scholar, W orkman, Soldier’ 


head of a scholar, with the face 
of a simple working man, in the 
clothes of a simple soldier. .. . 
aon neweer Hino Se Sis pueleund com 
mon sense, his extensive range of 


Cyprean delegate asked action by the 


they got only “meaningless non-commit- 
tal resolutions, which carefully evaded 
the question of colonia] emancipation.” 

Since 1924, Staim’s essays on the na- 
tional question have had wide ¢nculs- 
tion in Communist and labor circles. It 
is certain that without the understanding 
bome of studying these essays there 
would not have been a group of work- 
ers keen enough to have launched tho 
Scottsboro defense campaign. It 1s als 
a fact that the CIO itself would not have 
drawn to it the mass of Negro workers 
if Communist organizers had not msisted 
upon a workers program for Negro 
rights. . 

In another sense Stalin also affects the 
lives of American Negroes and American 
political life. As the head of a workers’ 
government which has outlawed and 
abolished - race-hatred and national] op- 
pression, he symbolizes socialist criticism 
of America’s Jimcrow system. Negro - 
Jeaders who support the anti-Communist 
position of the Truman administration 
constantly seek to frighten the Marshall 
Plan masters with the spectre of Con:- 
munist gains if Jimcrow is not eased. 
And protests by the pro-Truman liberal 
against. anti-Negrce acts in America are 
most always, nowadays, expressed with 
a regret that “Soviet propaganda” will 
utilize them. 


Liberation of Colonial 
Peoples Is Advancing 


_ The laws of the Soviet Union: whicn 
make it the silent challenger of Amer- 
ican racism were written by Joseph 
V. Stalin. But Sialin is more than the 
silent challenger. Millions of workers 
throughout the world are guided by his 
development of Socialist. science on the 
nationa] question. 

Since Stalin wrote his first essays on 
the national question the: world has seen 
many changes: There have been two 
world wars in as many generations. All 
of Eastern Europe has taken the Stalin 
path io the solution of their old national- 
ist rivalries. China has rescued its 500,- 
000,000 frem national oppression, util- 
izing the science developed by Lenin 
and Stalin, and they are inspiring libera- 
tion movements throughout all Asia. 

West Africa and the West Indies are 
developing movements against their 
colonial] status. And in America the Ne- 
gro people are «ang never before 
zenship rights. : 

-Qnly a minority of -the trade union 


| ies of the work. 
ing class roe against national op- 


The fight for Stalingrad crushed the Nazi armies and turned the course of the war. 


gee XANS respect a fighter, 
and Joseph Stalin, premier of 
the Soviet Union and generalissimo 
of the Soviet armies, is a fighter, 
if there ever was one. As he 
reaches “three score and ten,” this Dec. 
21, his tremendous achievements in al- 
most every field are being celebrated the 
world over. For he is, ‘like the titans of 
our early history, Jefferson, Franklin, and 


D3 mastering 
tary science, the first Socialist republic 
ia the world could not have survived, in 


t Pene t cat gy | 

ee the first Socialist country 
ia world would have an experiment, 
doomed to failure. Without such an 
army, and Stalin's leadership of it, the 
whole world, including our own country 
would teday be struggling against the 
uneasy alliance of German, Japanese— 
and American—fascism. 4 
New Military Man 
Of a New Type 

Stalin is a new military man of a new 
type. He is not the swivel-chaired dollar- 
a-year brass hat, not. the monocied field 
marshal, not the brocaded professional— 


but a man from the working people who 
masters the art and science of warfare, 


His Plan Saved 


America’s Youth 


But for Stalingrad, millions of American boys 
would have died in the struggle to preserve U.S. 
independence from conquest by the Hitlerite 
Axis. How did Stalin acquire the military skill, 
the detailed knowledge of logistics and tactics 
which spelled defeat for the Wehrmacht? 


By JOSEPH STAROBIN 


mechanical training of any modern army 
must scatter like chaff... . 


Stalin took this conviction, and gave 
te the Soviet people not only the ‘en- 
thusiasm, perseverance and courage” 
which comes from defending a “tangible 
reality,” but also the superlative me- 
chanical trainiag that modern science 
affords. 

His first large-scale experiences,. were 
a preview of his own later development. 
They came during the campaigns against 
Denikin and Kolchak, the Russian 
Chiang Kai-shek; of the Czarist attempt 
te restore capitalist power. It was Stalin's 
battle-plan which launched the envelop- 
ment of Denikin’s army at Orel and Vo- 
renezh in 1919: it was Stalin who coun- 


termanded Trotzky’s orders, and helped 


save the Volga city of Tsaritsyn, later to 


be renamed Stalingrad.. 

His. conception of military science at 
that time had the elements which were 
developed in the second world war: the 


importance of the concentration of the 


blew at the enemy's weakest spot; the 
follow-through with carefully-prepared 
reserves to ae the enemy's rear; 
the importance of combining all forms 
and types of weapons and combat; and 
the main emphasis on surprise, mobility 
and maneuver. 


Detailed Stidy* 
Of the Enemy 
At the end of 1943, the Soviet Maj. 


Gen. Isayeff summed it up in this way: 
"The essence of Soviet operational skill 


of the Nazi defeat at Stalingrad and the 
follow-through by a constant inter-con- 
nection of offensives leading a thousand 
miles to-the heart of Europe. 


Stalin's military science consisted first 
of all in a sober estimate and detailed 
study of the enemy. He calculated what 
the Nazi weaknesses were and provided 

advance for a. strategic defense to 
meet them. The Nazis had developed 
their “panzerkeil,” or armored wedge, to 
a very high degree, and in a very one- 
sided way. 


Stalin’s C onception 
Of Defense in Depth 


They figured on repeating. their blitz- 
krieg successes in Poland and western 
Europe. Stalin anticipated this strategy 
and took advantage of its weaknesses, 
by a strategic defense in depth. 


This itvolves absorbing the’ Nazi blow, 
wearing it down by a combination of 
all weapons and types of | struggles 
stressing always an active defense, and 
keeping reserves in readiness for the 
strategic counter-offensive whose aim 
was nothing less than a decision. 


By this defense in depth, the Soviet 


Union was able to make Hitler wifh all. 


his armor look like a piker compared 
with Napoleon. The Nazis were stopped 
at the approaches to Moscow two months 
later than Napolean’s armies had reached 
the city 130 vears before. . 

This conception of defense in depth 
was repeated when the Nazis tried to 
reach Stalingrad, fanned out into the 
Caucasus and sone to encirele Mos- 


As Dimitroff Saw Him 


The strength of Stalin's influence 
lies in his great teaching, which 
has been tested by the experience 
of millions, in the justness of his 
cause, which has been confirmed 
by immortal deeds. For decades 
the learned men of the bourgeoisie 
have asserted that socialism was a 
utopia. Stalin has now demor- 
strated socialism to the millions 
as a living reality. For decades the 
ideologists of the bourgeoisie as- 
serted that the peasant possesses 
an “anti-collectivist skull” and that 
he would never reconcile himselt 
to socialism. Stalin demonstrated 
that the peasantry, given the state 
leadership of the working class, 
would moor its bark forever te 
socialism. The Secial-Democratic 

_ frauds . . . asserted that through 
capitalist stabilization mankind 
would enter the phase of “organ- 
ized capitalism.” Stalin maintained 
that capitalism would plunge into 
an abyss and be shaken by tre- 
mendous upheavals.” 
George Dimitroff 


that was te continue almost uninter- 
rupted, to victory. 
As the late Sergei Kournakoff (The 


Veteran Commander) put it for this 
paper on May 14, 1944: 


“Stalin’s war doctrine—free of fontes- 
tic shibboleths and fetishes, his dialec- 
tical strategy, his art of operations, per- 
meated with the spirit of movement and 
maneuver; his tactics, devoid of cliche 
and free-of cut and dried formulas, have 
beaten the German Army which was con-. 


sidered in the late ’30s the greatest mili- 


tary machine in the world, and which 
itself had beaten the French Army, con- 
sidered in the 20's the greatest military : 
machine.” 


Strength of USSR 
A Facter for Peace 


The Soviet armies are today equipped 
with the best artillery in the world, by 
all odds the best tanks, and aircraft sec- 
ond to none—not to mention the atomie 


achievements and their inalienable right’ 
to build Socialism. They are today, as 

one leader Georgi Malenkov said in No- 
Hans surrounded by 600,000,000 


“Had we better not make peace 


a, people? Had 


Br WILLIAM Z. FOSTER - 


ow History Will Re 


é vamp is the greatest living 


Marxist-Leninist. He, more than 
any other, embodies in his work 
the teachings of Marx, Engels and 
Lenin. It is on this basw that the 
workers all over the world are now cele- 
brating his 70th birthday, which takes 
place on the 2Ist of December. By the 
same token, the capitalists everywhere 
fear the name of Stalin, as exer. pL fying 
in the clearest form the thing they dread 
most of all, Socialism. | 

Stalin’s life as a revolutionary leader 
has stretched from those far off days 
half a century ago when the Russian 


‘Bolsheviks were a small underground 


party, until now when at least one-third 
of humanity is following Communist 
leadership. This vast change in the situa- 


tion dramatizes how rapidly world cap-. 


italism is breaking down and being su- 
perseded by the new wo,ld order of So- 
cialism. All advanced workers will ex- 
tend their hopes that Stalin, with his 
extraordinary vitality, will be able to 
continue in active leadership until world 
capitalism is decisively defeated and 


Among Stalin’s many outstanding 
qualities of leadership he possesses in an 
extraordinary measure the basic Com- 
munist ability to combine theory and 
practice. He is not alone a great practical 
political leader, but he is also a theore- 
tican of the highest order. He can not 
only analyze fundamentally what a given 
situation is and what must be done about 
it, but he can also mobilize the masses 
to put the program into effect. Com- 


pared to this master theoretician and or- 


ganizer, the capitalist politicians of our 
times are illiterates and mere rule-of- 
thumb blunderers. : 

Stalin’s revolutionary achievements are 
so many that it would-be impossible even 
to list them in a brief article like this. 
His outstanding abilities first came to 


fruition when, under the leadership of 


Lenin, he was so effective in mobilizing 
the people for the overthrow of Czarism 
and the establishment of the Soviet gov- 
ernment. In this world historic revolu- 
tionary struggle, among the many qual- 
ities of leadership shown by Stalin was 
his exceptional military capacity during 
the Civil War. This was a forerunner of 


«a 


tion later, as their military chief, in their 
tremendous struggle against Hitler's 
hordes, the greatest military achievement 
in the history of mankind. 

. One of Stalin’s most important accom- 
plishments in his earlier years was his 
work, both theoretical and practical, on 
the national question. It was Stalin, 
above all other Sdviet leaders, who most 
carefully studied this knotty problem of 
éstablishing harmonious relations among 
national groups, particularly within a 
given country. 

The splendid equalitarian working ar- 
rangements among the many peoples 
making up the Soviet Union are a strik- 
ing testimonial to the genius of Stalin in 
this matter. Besides constituting one of 


the most vital and revolutionary achieve- ° 


ments of the Russian Revolution, this 
example also establishes one of the basic 
democratic patterns for the whole new, 
free world. 

Another of Stalin’s immense achieve- 
ments is his key role in the actual build- 
ing of Socialism in the USSR. This his- 
toric task has involved both practical and 
theoretical problems of staggering pro- 


world socialism is finally victorious. 


his leading the Soviet people, a genera- 


portions. But Stalin proved equal to 


them. His theoretical battle 20 years ago 
with Trotzky, Bukharin, Zinoviev” and 
the rest of the renegades from Com- 
munism over the general question of 
whether or not Socialism could be built 
in one country, the USSR, was a classic 
struggle. It was undoubtedly the most 
vital political debate of our times, and 
Stalin won it with all colors flying. It 
added a whole series of new conceptions 
to the ‘ever-expanding body of Marxist- 
Leninist thought. 

The actual carrying out of the build- 
ing of Socialism in the Soviet Union has 
demanded qualities of practical leader- 
ship on Stalin’s part, comparable to his 
brilliant theoretical leadership on_ this 
question. -The Five-Year plans, partic- 
ularly the first two or three, called for 
such gigantic achievements by the Soviet 
people that the whole capitalist world 
scoffed at them and declared them 
utterly unrealizable. But-things were ac- 
complished nevertheless under Stalin's 
magnificent leadership as a political and 
economic organizer. It was this success- 
ful pushing through of the Five-Year 
plans that raised the Communist Party 
of the USSR to the highest pitch of 


# 


-{ By PAUL ROBESON 


Chairman, Council On African Affairs 


This is part of the prepared 
text of an address by Paul 
Robeson at a dinner in New 
York, Nov. 10, 1949, of the Na- 
tional Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, honoring An- 
drei Y. Vishinsky, Foreign Min- 
ister of the USSR. 


] SPEAK as an American Negro 
whose life is dedicated, first and 
foremost, to winning full freedom, 
and nothing less than full freedom, 
for the Negro people here in 
America. ... 


Now, some honest and sincere people 
say to me, “Yes, Paul, we agree with 


you on everything you say about 
Jimcrow and persecution. We're with - 


you 100 percent on these things. But 
what has Russia ever done for us Ne- 
groes?” 
To me—a Negro. and an American— 
the answer is very simple and very clear: 
I say, the Soviet Union's very exist- 


ence, its example before the world of 
wert aoe gras 


importance. I think of how the Presi- 
dent of the Chi People's Republic, 


Mao Tse-tung has explained how much | 
the liberation of China is indebted to 
the decisive influence of the Soviet 
Union in international affairs and to the 


I know very well that there are powerful 
forces moving even now to smash the 
fight for the franchise in the South— 
forces which had their counterpart above 
the Mason & Dixon Line at Peekskill, 
New York. This I know, but I see also 
the other side--the Southern white work- 
ers who came out to listen to Henry 
Wallace and myself, the great meetings 
of my own people who defied the intimi- 
dation of the police, the heroic trade 
unionists and plain people who stood 
solid at Peekskill. 


And I know that the growing unity of 
these people with my people, the grow- 
ing power of their struggle to save 
America from fascism, the very principle 
of solidarity in the teeth of the enemy, 
owes its endurance and its force in the 
last analysis to that sum-total of factors 
which have transformed the world, that 
sum-total in which the example and 
might of the Soviet Union is decisive. 


To every Negro mother who has her 
sons to comfort her, to every young 
Negro girl who looks forward to mar- 
riage, to every Negro youth who enters 
upon the threshold of this struggle with 


- confidence, I say: “Where would your 


son be, where would your sweetheart be, 
where would YOU be, but for Stalin- 


grad?” 


Foremost among the things which 
made Stalingrad possible was the in- 
vincible unity of the Soviet people and 
their determination te beat back and 
conquer the destroyers of the great new 
socialist society that they were building. 
It is.a marvelous story that can never 
be repeated too often, the story of how 
some 177 different racial, national and 
tribal groups, divided, backward and 
oppressed under the old czarist regime— 
peoples embracing virtually every type 
of color, physiognomy, and cultural tra- 
dition—have within our own life-span, 
within a single generation, achieved 


what was pledged to them in the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation for Soviet Minor- 
ities on Nov. 15, 1917, signed by Lenin 
as Premier and Stalin as Commissar of 


| What Has Russia 


~ Done tor Negroes?’ 


the right of the peoples of Russia to free 
self-determination, even to the extent 
of separation and the formation of in- 
dependent states; the abolition of all 
national and national-religious privileges 
and restrictions, and the free develop- 
ment of the national minorities and eth- 
nic groups inhabiting Russia.” 


I happened to have the honor of being 
present a few months ago at the great 
celebration of the anniversary of the 
great poet, Alexander Pushkin, whose 
great grandfather was an Abyssinian 
brought to Russia by Emperor Peter the 
Great. ' 


There are Negroes in the Soviet Union, 
several hundred of them, whose ances- 
tors were brought over from Africa as 
slaves. Today these descendants of 
slaves govern a Soviet village of Ab- 
khazia in the Georgian Republic. And 
there are many millions of brown and 
swarthy people, too,. who in America 
would be called Negroes. But whether 
one is a renowned t or a peasant 
farmer—black, brown, yellow or white— 
Christian, Jew or atheist, he enjoys the 
same human dignity, the same human 
rights. ... 


The Soviet Socialist program of ethnic 
and national democracy is precisely the 
opposite of the Nazi, Fascist, South Afri- 
can and Dixiecrat programs of racial 
superiority. One of Africa's foremost 
leaders, Gabriel D’Arboussier, vice presi- 
dent of the African Democratic Union 
in France's African colonies below the 


Sahara has said this: 


“All the anger of the reactionaries di- 
rected against the Soviet Union is also 
directed in other forms against the co- 
lonial peoples. The latter haye learned, 
thanks to these reactionaries, that there 
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, and gave the Soviet péople the 

strength, mobilizing capacity, 

| determination that enabled 

hem put to the test later on, to 

mash Hitler's legions and to save the 
yorld from intolerable slavery. 

Still another of Stalin’s great theore- 
ucal-practical achievements lies in the 
resent worldwide people's front fight 
inst war and fascism. Stalin, along 
7 Dimitrov, played a chief role in 
vorking out this policy. It is the all- 
inclusive strategy by means of which the 
of workers, Negroes, farmers, in- 
eHlectuals, unionists, left Social Demo- 
brats, and other democratic elements, in 
mited front action, are defeating the at- 

ts of the capitalists to save their 
loomed system by forcing war and 
ascism upon the world. 

This historic policy which has already 
ed to the establishment of People’s De- 


NASsE 


mocracies in several countries and to a. 


ide mass world advance towards so- 
salism, has introduced many new 
rategical and tactical conceptions into 
ne arsenal of Marxism-Leninism. It pro- 
ides the general political line along 
nich the struggle against the fascists, 


between the capitalist an 


talin 


imperialists, and warmongers, the fight 
Socialist sys- 
tems, is now proceeding all over the 
world. 

In these stormy days, during this gen 
eral period of the decline of capitalism 
and birth of Socialism, the Communists 
everywhere should study the life and 
work of Stalin. Particularly with regard 
to his superb ability to combine clear-cut 
theory and effective practice, Under his 
leadership during the most difficult times 
modern man has passed through, many 
new and complex problems have pre- 
sented themselves to Stalin. But he has 
boldly attacked them and found the way 
to translate his theoretical answers into 
irresistible mass movements. This is the 
essence of effective Communist leader- 
ship. 

We Communists in the United States 
particularly stand in need of those 
combined theoretical-practical qualities. 
American imperialism in its swollen in- 
dustrial development as a result of the 
war, its determination to rule the world, 
and its peculiar brand of fascist reaction, 
presents many new and difficult theore- 
tical problems. These profoundly affect 
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every feature and phase of the struggles 
of the workers, the Negro people and 
the democratic masses generally. In the 
bold spirit of Lenin and Stalin, we must 
solve these problems and carry the an- 
swers evermore effectively to the masses 
in the shape of organizing them for 
all-out united front struggle. 


One great fact stands out like a light- 
house in the career of Stalin—his pro- 
found appreciation of the role of the 


Communist Party. In the true spirit of 
the great Lenin, Stalin carefully theo- 
rized the Party's role in the big tasks he 
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LENIN STALIN 


has faced; he systematically organized 
and built the Party and he actively 
mobilized it for militant struggle. We 
must learn to do likewise in the measure 
of our opportunities and on the basis of 
specific American conditions. 

We must make the Communist Party 
into a mass organization, the true de- 
fender of the interests of the working 
class and all the common people. The 
best answer we can make to the present 
orgy of red-baiting attacks, to the at- 
tempt to jail Gene Dennis and our other 
leaders, is a tireless campaign to build 
‘he Communist Farty. 


d Gifts for Stalin 
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ve Labor in the 


USSR-Fact or Myth? 


By BERNARD BURTON 


NE OF THE BIGGEST of Big 
Lies about the Soviet Union 
is the one about widespread “slave 
labor” in that country. It’s in the 
same class as the fables that were 
spread for so long about the “nationali- 
zation of women” and tearing away of 
infants by the government. 

This slave labor hoax is periodically 
shown up as a phony charge, but just as 
frequently somebody comes along to re- 
vive it even though he knows he's lying 
in his teeth. Take the case of British For- 
eign Secretary Ernest Bevin. His stooges 
in the United Nations keep raising the 
charge, although they keep turning down 
the Soviet challenge to put up or shut up. 

But about 19 years ago Bevin (he was 


- not in the government then) showed up 


a similar slander campaign as the big lie 
that it was. At that time U. S. and Brit- 
ish monopolies had inspired the fable in 
order to raise a smokescreen against the 
unions—and that’s part of the reason for 
it today. 

The latest piece of trash posing as a 
book, and being pushed by Wall Street 
and its eager-beaver stooges, is David 
Dallin's “Forced Labor in Soviet Russia.” 
The “material” in this book was even 
used by the AFL before the UN as “doc- 
umentary evidence’ of “slave labor” in 
the USSR. 3 ort 

There isn't a halfway respectable au- 
thority on the Soviet Union who hasn’t 
damned the book.as made up of ab- 
surd statements, lies out of whole. cloth 
and Goebbels-like forgeries. One of the 
mildest descriptions of the book was 
made by Alexander Werth in the British 
weekly, The New Statesman and Na- 
tion, Werth, a British correspondent in 
the’Soviet Union for seven years, called 
it “one of the most cockeyed books I 
have ever read.” ae 

According to Dallin, for example, 
there are 10 to 12 million inmates in 
“slave labor camps,” : 


child, professor itus of soci t 
New York University, 2 Gat a 


“If there were a death rate of 30 per-- 


over one-sixth of all the adult males in 
the Soviet Union died in labor camps 
every year. In seven or eight years there 
would be no adult males left! Or, putting 
it another way, the equivalent of the en- 
tire adult male population of the union 
would die in labor camps every 21 
years,” 

And Werth comments sarcastically 
that if you accept Dallin’s figures and 
statements it would mean that in the 
Soviet Union by the end of the war “a 
free adult male population (army in- 


cluded) not much greater than that of 


France and Benelux, stil] managed to 
smash the German Army, produce a 
stupendous amount of armaments, and 
is now preparing to invade the United 
States and to carry off Mrs. Dallin to 
one of its ‘untold thousands’ of slave 
camps. 


We could go on exposing more of the 
garbage peddled by such as Dallin, Ar- 
thur Koestler, the House Un-American 
Committee, AFL and CIO right-wing 
leaders and the Hearst press. But what 
is the actual picture in the USSR? 

There is only one germ of truth in the 
wild charges made by these groups: That 
if there are people who violate the law 
in the Soviet Union, as in other coun- 
tries, they are punished. 

But beyond that point any similarity 
between the Socialist Soviet Union and 
capitalist countries ends. In the first 


place, the propertion of criminals to the © 


population of the USSR is far lower than 
in capitalist countries. In the second 
place, the method of treating violators 
of the law is completely different. 
Andrei Vishinsky, for many years 
state prosecutor of the Soviet Union, 
stated the Stalinist position toward crime: 
“Repression is not the decisive factor in 


in crime.” } 
Last year the Soviet delegate to the 
UN Eccnomic and Social Council, Dr. 


them back to public activity. y 


“Therefore the cardinal principles ... 
of the Soviet Union’s policy with regard 
to criminal offense lie in re-educating the 
convicted persons and adapting them to 
voluntary active participation in Socialist 
construction.” 

And, as virtually every observer of the 
Soviet penal system has conceded, it has 
worked wonders. Under the Soviet's 
Corrective Labor Code, convicts are 
given useful work, are paid for it, and 
perform their functions under the same 
conditions as all workers. Large num- 
bers of law offenders have rehabilitated 
themselves, have had their sentences re- 
duced and returned to useful life. Many 
former convicts have been decorated as 
heroes of labor (not as in capitalist coun- 
tries where former convicts usually have 
a stigma attached to them for the rest 
of the days). | 

Not only did the UN delegations from 
the Soviet Union and the Peoples De- 
mocracies reject the wild charges of 
forced labor, but they threw them back 
in the teeth of the imperialist nations and 
their satellites. 

‘At the conclusion of that same speech 
before the Economic and Social Council, 
Dr. Arutyunyan introduced a proposal 
for the council “to establish an interna- 
tional commission of representatives of 


‘all trade unions irrespective of their po- 


litical or religious convictions . . . to 
make the fullest possible investigation 
into the conditions of factory office work- 
ers in capitalist countries as well as the 
USSR and the countries, of peoples de- 
mocracies, | 

“It should include in its study the 
conditions of unemployed people, hiring 
and social services working conditions 
of men, women and children in colonial 
and dependent territories to establish 
how far States responsible for their 4- 
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By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


YEAR IN, year out, the 
American reading republic is de- 
juged with biographies of the 
great, the pseudo-great and the 
admittedly obscure. In most 
cases, though not, of course, al- 
ways, these 
‘predicated on the active sym- 

thy and admiration of the 
bio grapher for his subject or, at 
the least, an objective eye for 
achievements and failures both. 


It is all the more unusual, 
therefore, that an American 
reader could search heaven and 
earth without avail, were he 
looking for such a_ biography, 
in English, of the man whom 
friend and foe alike reckon as 
the outstanding political figure 
of our time. 

Yet the American reader, not 
necessarily sympathetic to so- 
cialism, but eager to learn just 
what it is that has molded Jo- 
seph Stalin into the dominant 
political figure that he is, is con- 
fronted almost exclusively by 
“biographies” written by fanati- 
cally hostile men, by renegades 
from communism, by authors 
who have made «a profitable 
career out of anti-Sovietism. 

Obviously, from such as these, 
the  truth-seeking American 
reader can gain no satisfaction. 
One need only add that the 
newest addition to this shelf of 
anti-Stalin biographies, widely 
hailed in the press as an “ob- 
jective’ one (Stalin, by Isaac 
ocendet was written by a 
selt-contessed renegade from 
communism who is now em- 
moved by one of England's most 
reactionary. . magazines, _ the 
Economist. | 


biographies are — 


‘euky aie at one of his many visits with Stalin. 
The Soviet leader was a close friend of the great writer for many 


years. 


IT IS THUS ALL the more 
welcome news that International 
Publishers has issued an Amer- 
ican edition of Stalin: A Polit- 
ical Biography. First published 
in the Soviet Union in 1947, 
this book was compiled by six 
Russian writers, including G. F. 
Alexandrov, M: R. Galaktionov, 
V. S. Kruzhkov, M..B. Mitin, 
V. D. Moachalov and P. N. 
Pospelov. 

For the reader who is pri- 
marily concerned with getting 
a comprehensive picture of 
Stalin's career as revolutionist 


and statesman, as successor to | 


Lenin as the leader of the first 
socialist state, Stalin: A Political 
Biography admirably. serves the 


purpose. 
Self-evidently the work of 
writers wholly in accord with 
the Marxist-Leninist outlook 
which inspires Stalin, the party 
and .the nation which he heads, 
this book will nevertheless satisty 


the desire of the non-Socialist. 


reader for an estimate which 
makes Stalin and the = Soviet 


Union intelligible to him. 
Unlike the anti-Soviet dia- 
tribes which take refuge in the 
mystical and reactionary § ex- 
planations of Stalin’s “Georgian 
cunning or his “Oriental sav- 
agery, or which repeat the stale 
Churchillian nonsense about the 
Soviets being a “mystery wrap- 
in an enigma, Stalin: A 
Political Biography is a rational, 
demonstrably accurate work. 
° ° °e 
FOR ITS SOVIET authors 
make it plain how and why, 
in the historical context of the 
world struggle against reaction- 
ary capitalism and the Russian 
people's struggle against Czar- 
ism, the Georgian seminary stu- 
dent turned to, and became one 
of the greatest leaders in, the 
movement of scientific social- 
ism . . . how, and why, the vic- 
terv of socialism was achieved, 
and consolidated in one-sixth 


of the earth. 
Despite its brevity, this boek 


of some 100-odd pages. by con- 


centrating on the major polit- 


ical epleiies in Stalin’s career; 
his greatest theoretical and or- 
ganizational contributions to the 
Bolshevik victory, the building 
of socialism and the military 
defeat of fascism—has therefore 
succeeded in presenting what 
is not only an essential picture 
of Stalin’s life as revolutionist 
and world statesman, but also 
an outline history of the Soviet 
Union since its creation. 

The very existence of the 
Soviet Union as a socialist coun- 
try was confidently predicted by 
Stalin in 1917 » hie hostile 
forces within ad: without Rus- 
sia both agitated and -worked 
for its doom. 

o ° ° 


STALIN’S biography tells us: 

“Opposing the attempt of the 
Trotzkyites to make the Party's 
course of steering for a Socialist 
revolution contingent on a. pro- 
letarian revolution in the West, 
Stalin declar.d: “The possibility 
is not excluded that Russia will 
be the very country that will lav 
the road to Socialism. . . . We 
must abandon the idea that 
only Eurepe can show us the 
way. There is dogmatie and 
creative Marxism. [| stand by 
the latter.” Stalin's words were 
prophetic. Russia was the first 
to show the way to Socialism.” 


Just as Stalin exposed the 
falsity of the theory that only 


“certain” nations could lead to 


Socialism, so too, the biography 
tells us: “Stalin likewise ex- 
posed the reactionary legend that 
nations are divided into superior 
and interior races.” 

nd @ » 


STALIN: A _ Political 
raphy reviews Stalin’s unique 
contribution to Marxism and to 
the entire world in his writings 
on nationalism, the colonial 
question and the rights of op- 
. nationalities. It quotes 
Stalin's Problems. of Leninisrma 
on this question. 


Biog- | 


An Authoritative Study of Stalin's Life 


Stalin wrote: 

“It was formerly the ‘a 
idea’ that the world has S bees 
divided from time immemorial 
into inferior and superior races, 
into blacks and whites, of whom 
the former are unfit for civiliza- 
tion and are doomed to be ob- 
ects of exploitation, while the 
atter are the only vehicles of 
civilization, whose mission it is 
to exploit the former. 

“This, legend must now be 
regarded as shattered and dis- 
carded. One of the most im- 
portant results of the October 
Revolution is that it dealt this - 
legend a mortal blow, having 
demonstrated in practice that 
liberated non-European natiens, 
drawn into the channel of So- 
viet development, are not a bit 
less capable of promoting a 
really progressive culture and a 
really progressive civilization 
than are the European nations.” 

One could cite for pages, 
were space available, to dem- 
onstrate how the authors of this 
work have combined their own 
historical writing with frequent 
quotations fram the works of 
Stalin himself to present an in- 
valuable study of Marxism-Lena- 
inism, in the living context of 
the building of Soviet socialism. 

The tremendous job of com- 
pression by means of which the 
authors of Stalin:. A  Politicat 
Biography. have provided a- co- 
herent, lucid, simple-to-under- 
stand, yet rich, substantial ac- 
count of the Soviet leader's ca- 
reer. The American - Soviet 


First Time in One Volume: 


Czarist Russia; his early acquain- 


— 


violence, and even murder, and 


riches. . Sometimes the honey 


The Autobiography of Maxim Gorky 


by Isador Schneider. Citadel 
Press. New York. 624 pp. 
$3.75. 


a 


- 


‘The American reading public 
owes another debt of gratitude 


to Citadel Press, the publish 


who issued last season's beaut- 
ful Heine anthology. This time 


it is fer bringing together, for 
the first time between two 
covers, the three books which 


make up the Autobiography of 
Maxim Gorky. Long out of print 
even separately, My Childhood, 
In the World and My Univeisity 
are here combmed te present 
One of the’ greatest autobiogra- 
phies ever written. 


For this reviewer and those 
who have read Gorky's cwn 
story before. this volume iss a 
aga eg a For 

nose who have never read ai 


the Autobiography of 
Gorky offers’ one of those 


umnque,. exciting .experiences in 
which, 


from the very first pages 
to the last,-reluctant parting. ‘the 
reader knows he has met with 
ciliate ‘ 


tanceship with harsh peverty and 


hard work, in his grandfather's © 


dying establishment, as appren- 
tice to his uncle, aboard ship, 
in an icon shop and all this, be- 
fore. he was 14. 


Gorky’s exhausting labor's as 


a bakery worker, his passionate 
hunger, from childhood on, for 
books and learning. and his first 
direct acquaintance with the 
Russian revolutionary movement 
—all this is familiar data ever 
to those who know only the 
highlights: of his life. 


if it were only that moder: 


Russia's greatest writer, and one 
waose lite was crammed. with 
dramatic episodes, were telling 
his story, the Autobiography of 
Maxim Gorky would .still be tas- 
cating and sigitificant. 


e a a 


BUT OVER and beyond that. 
the Autobiography is without 
doubt one of the mest searcnit 
—— ot the — si 

rt ever to penned; 
it % a poignant revelation of 
what it meant to be a child in 
Gorkys Russia; it is a powerful 
description of family and matital 
relations, corrupted and torn 


-asunder in a nation under a feu- 


Gorky did not shun his task, 


eyen when it touched those most 
dear to him—like his wonder- 


above all, the suffocating ig¢- 
norance . . . none of these did 
Corky hide from. even when, as 
was so often the case, his own 
flesh and blood had to be m- 
dicted. 

Against the squeamish Polly- 
anas, he argued: 
kind, and have no wish to add 
te anvbody's musery;. but sen- 
timentality musi not be served 
at all costs; one must not ccvei 
up dreary reality with rainbow 
verbiage. Let us see life for 
what it is. What .is good and 
human in heart and mind needs 
to be refreshed by knowledge of 
the truth.” 


_ BUT THE Autobiography of 


Maxim Gorky is no catalogue of 
“dreary reality.” Its true stature 
lies in the fact that, not only 
does. it beldly and honestly hold 
up a truthful mirror to.the ugly 
face of Czarist Russia, but that, 
it reveals also the great reservoit 
of strength in the Russian peo- 


ple which, -when finally- freed. 


created the world’ s first socaalist 
State. 

‘Piiled with a miles hcn-. 
esty, Gorky’s autobiography is at 


ae the same time ‘stamped-with the 


characteristic love for his fellows - 
and-joy of life which make the 
name Gorky and the-concept of* 
humanism inseparable. 


“I see my’ childhood as a 


“I leve man- - 


was muddy, sometimes it had a 
bitter strain, but always it was 
a cobination of wisdom, and 
therefore, honey to me.” 

Few characters in fiction can 
match the gentle, 
spirit, the tireless, devoted Aku- 
lina Ivanova, the grandmcther 
of whom Gorky wrote, in tri- 
bute: “I felt that I had been 
asleep and _ in darkness until she 
came, and that then I woke and 
was led into the light. I: was 


she who vided the threads 
with which my mind -wove its 


luminous 


der’s translation is a fine and 
memorable one. 

The Autobiography is ‘way up 
at the top of the list of the bes« 
books to be published in this or 
any other year. - 

—R. F. . 
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THE TICKET 


By BARBARA HEWITT 


A SHORT STORY 


Sout had to buy a sweepstake 
ticket?’ Anne stared at her 


husband. “At a time like this you 


had to spend money on that? What 
kind of a man are you?” 

Henry shook his head dumbly and 
looked away from her eyes. “Joe says I 
might win. Joe says it's a genuine sweep- 
stake ticket.” 


“loe -says—Joe says!" Her voice rose. 


“Joe has a job, you haven't. Joe has 
money for such things.” | 
“Last year a shoemaker won, a poor 
man. Today he’s rich. He owns his own 
houes and his wife has, a washing ma- 
. house and his wife has a washing ma- 
“I don’t need: no washing machine. I 
need the two dollars you spent on that 
ticket.” 
~ He turned slowly and went to the 
sink co wash his hands. He was a tall 
man, tall and thin, with a pointed nose 
and a flat chin. His hair was light and 
his eyes were a deep, kindly blue. The 
wrinkles that ran in paralle] lines near 
his wide mouth gave him a_ perpetual 
look of sadness, like an old dog beaten 


? 


too often. t. 
“J needed that money for bread. Ruth 


needs new shoes. All the children need 
- something.” 

He stayed bent over the sink, scrub- 
bing his hands with a vigor as if to wash 
away his sin of the ticket. “It isn’t bad, 
Annie. We still have enough money for 
food, and Ruth can do without new 
shoes for another month or so.” 

“In another month it won't be any 
better.” She went to the table and eased 
herself down into the chair. It was sur- 
prising that a woman who ate so little 
could be so heavy. “Always it's next 
month. next week, tomorrow.” She 

inted a reddened, blunt finger at his 

ck. “Well, let me tell you something. 
It'll be just like it was in nineteen-thirty, 
and you won't get your job back and 
you won't win any horse races either.” 

“I didn’t lose my job It was a tem- 
porary layoff.” He wiped his long nar- 
row hands on the towel carefully, finger 
by finger..“For just a few weeks the 
foreman said, then they take me back.” 

“No.” Anne was stolid. “No, they won't 
take you back.” 

“They ll take me back.” There was a 
calm belief in his voice and his words 
sounded with a conviction as sure as 
truth. “I know they'll take me back.” 

“Two dollars! With two dollars I could 
buy food for a couple of days. I wouldn't 
have to worry about every single penny 
we have and every single penny we 
don't have.” 

“All right.” He turned from the sink. 
the ticket in his hand. “I'll tear it up. 
I don't care. It was just a chance. Some- 
_ times a man has to take a chance.” 


THEY STOOD THAT WAY for a mo- | 


ment staring at each other. Then Anne 

to her feet slowly, painfully, her 

vy body pushing itself out of the 

chair. She brushed a wisp of grey hair 

back from her forehead. “Give me the 
the ticket.” | 

“Why?” 

She sighed and shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “You bought it. There's nothing we 
can dv about the money now. It’s spent.” 
She held out -her hand. “I'll put ‘it awa 
where it's safe. Where the kid ‘ 
find it.” | ° 
“Where?” He was reluctant to let it 


with a full figure that would some day 
widen out like her mother’s. Now she 
was plump and robust with a pretty face, 
alive and fresh with the vitality that be- 
longs only to young adolescent girls. The 
other three were boys, Tom, twelve, 
Eddie, eleven, and Danny, six. Danny 
had been an accident. After Eddie they 
had decided to have no more children, 
then five years later Danny was born. A 
more welcome accident had never hap- 


pened, Anne felt. As a little baby, with 
his big eyes and small flat chim he was 
the favorite of the whole family. From 
the time. he had begun to speak there 
had been a seriousness about him that 
amazed everyone, a_ seriousness that 
caused Anne to feel proud and yet a 
little afraid of her youngest child. 


Now they sat at the kitchen table 
eating lunch. The two older boys nudged 
each other under the table and held their 
own private conversations. Danny played 
with the bits of boiled potato on his 
plate, pushing them around aimlessly, 
until they were like small white islands 
on the wide plate of blue. 


“Mom, can’t we have sliced bread for 


a change.” Ruth took a piece of thick 


rye bread from the plate. “You cut it so 
thick.” 

“What difference does it make 
whether it’s thin or thick, it’s bread.” 
Somehow to Anne bread wasn’t bread 
unless it was heavy and eut in big, 
generous slices. She couldn’t bring her- 
self to buy wrapped bread, so neat and 
paper-thin. } 

7 hate bread this way. It doesn’t look 
nice. 


The father looked up from his plate. 


“You're getting too particular, Ruth.” 


He said, his voice quiet and without 
malice. “You're lucky to have bread.” 


Eddie nudged him. “You're-so smart. 
It could: blow up the whole world!” 


“Never mind such talk. Eat your 
lunch.” The father turned to Anne. 
“Maybe you could buy. wrapped bread 
once in a while.” 


“What?” She straightened up. “And a 
few minutes ago you said she couldn't 
have shoes. I suppos# you think now 
youll win that‘money, that some Irish- 


man across the ocean is going to come 
knocking at your door and hand it over, 
just like that.” 

“Did ‘you buy a ticket, Dad?” 

“What do you know about it, Eddie?” 
Anne asked. 

“Steve's old man bought two tickets 
and they're both on a horse.” 

“All.tickets are on a horse.” 

“That's all you know, Ruth.” Eddie 
slumped down in his chair and fiddled 
with his spoon and knife. “Some aren’t 
even on a horse. You take a double 
chance, one on getting a horse and then 
on that horse winning.” 

“If Daddy doesn’t have a job will we 
be like that?” Danny’s small childish 
voice broke across the table. 

“You mean to say that you may not 
even have a horse in the race? For two 
dollars you get nothing?” 

“Now, Annie—” 

“I don’t want to starve.” Danny whis- 
pered. “My teacher says that the little 
children get sick and have no Daddys or 
Mommys.” 

“You won't starve, Danny. Not while 
your father is out spending good money 
for sweepstake tickets.” 


DANNY’S FACE brightened percept- 
ably. “Can I have some pennies for the 
children in Europe. My teacher says our 
grade is going to send a package over to 
them.” 

“Tell your teacher that your father is 
out of a job. Tell her that half the men 
in town have been laid off. Tell her to 
start saving pennies for us, we're going 
to need them.” 

“Tll get my job back.” He rose from 
the table. “I tell you I'll get my job back. 
We wont starve. In a few days the plant 
will call me.” 

Ruth stared up at her father. “Amy 
Miller's father still isn’t working, he’s 
posi of work since last April He 
says there's going to be a depression, 
and no one will is rehired. ys al- 
ways trying to borrow nickles from the 


down at her hands, the wide expanse of 
flesh drawn tightly about the fingers and 
bones. These hands would never be 
idle, not until she died would they be 
idle. She- continued to stare at her hus- 
band and there was a look of compas- 
sion and fear in her eyes. 

“Henry,” she called. “Never mind. I'l 
get the washing: machine.” He turned 
then and .their eyes met. 

He winked and smiled. “Perhaps,” he 
said, and Anne felt a sickness in the pit 
of her stomach. He had such faith. He 
was sure he would get his job back, he 
was even sure he might win the sweep- 
stake. She shook her head and turned 
back to her children urging them to 
finish up the thick slices of bread. 

Faith is a relative thing. To Henry it 
was impossible to think of not being 
rehired, it was as impossible as_ the 
thought of death. Both were not easy to 
nuccept. Some men never learned to ac- 
cept death, some fought it and some 
held out willing hands to embrace it. It 
was like that with Henry and the job. 
He could not accept unemployment, but 
he could.not fight it either. So when the 
superintendent called from the plant 
offering to take him back, it was as if. 
the past weeks had been nothing but a — 
bad dream. 

eo * o 

HE HUNG UP THE PHONE and 
turned to Anne who stood waiting anxi- 
ously. “See? I told you so.” He said, his 
face painful with joy. “I told you they'd 
call me back.” | 

Looking at him, Anne realized the 
strain and fear he had been under all 
these weeks. Behind the mask of calm- 
ness lay panic, the deadly panic of a man 
with a family to support and with no job. 

“I start tomorrow.” He grinned. “May- 
be our luck has changed.” 

She knew he was referring to the 
sweepstake ticket and she was reminded 
of little Danny telling her solemnly that 
if he didn’t step on a crack or Cross in 
front of a black cat he was safe from 
all harm. 

“Same job?” She asked quietly. 

He turned away, his fingers searching 
for the phone and playing with the re-' 
ceiver restlessly. “No. Something a little 
different.” He turned back to her. “Just 
for a few days until our department gets 
working again.” 

“What will you be doing, Henry?” 

“Working in the salvage department. 
Only for a few days, Annie.” He added 
hastily. 

She struck out then, her voice sharp 
and shrill. “Only a few days! They're 
taking you back because they can't get 
anyone else to work there.” She shook 
her finger at him. “Youre not going 
back. We'll manage some way but you're 
not going back there!” 

“I have to, Annie. If I don't I won't 
get work in the plant. The super said 
that was the only work they had for me, 
in the salvage department. I'll fust have 
to be careful.” 

“Careful! Careful with a speed-up and 
no safety devices? The union says it isn’t 
safe. It’s dangerous. A man can lose his 
arm in there. And they work you like 
dogs.” She rolled the words around in 
her mouth. “Like dogs. To them you're 
nothing but dogs.” 

“I have to take the job.” 

“If you wait maybe your old depart- 
ment——”. 

He interrupted then, his words burst- 
ing out of him. “They wont rehire any- 
one except for salvage work. They said 
they laid us off for a week or so, but who 
are they kidding? I won't get my job 
back, not one of us are getting our jobs 


¢ back, not Mliler or Linder or Cassidy. I 


knew it,the day I was ‘aid off, but a man 
can't face some things. A man can’t face 
his family hun and with no work.” 
He turned and jeft the room. 

: ~ o o 

ANNE ARGUED with him that eve- | 
ning. She argued before dinner, during 
dinner and after dinner. Even in the 
privacy of their bedroom she argued. 
The children listened but said 
nothing. They were impressed what 
their mother said about mén losing arms 
and legs in the machines, and that night 
Danny woke up screaming. 

But the next morning, Henry left for 
the plant. And for the following week 
left every morming with his tin 

and his pipe 


a 
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by Rosamond Jones 


— LONG, oh, a very long 
time ago, people didn’t know 
much about the earth we live on. 
They didn’t know how to raise 
plants or animals to get their food, 
the way we do. But they had to 
find food, se they looked and 
looked until they found piants 
they could eat. They had to do 
that for every meal! 

They couldn't tell which plants 
were 
which would make them sick, so 
they tried all kinds. If they got 
sick from eating certain plants, 
they thought the plants were 
angry at them because they didn't 
like to be eaten. 


that the 
breeze blows it. They saw many 


good fer them to eat, and_ 


‘i aes 
a ‘Z How Chrisimas Storied. 


Sometimes there wouldn't be 
enough fain for the plants, and 
the people didnt know how to 
water them te keep them ale 
The —_— to worry § about 
whether they would fin 
foed for their families. ° 


They saw lots of things happen | 


that they didn’t understand. They 
saw the rain come, and the sun 
shine. They saw the waving dance 
grass does when the 


kinds of animals. They saw storms 
and big winds and they saw the 
sea’s waves rolling. | 
Then they said to mselves. 
We see all these things, but we 
don't know how they happen. 
When we blow on grass, we can 
make a few blades of it dance. 
Somebody very big. and strong 
must be blowing to make the whole 
field of grass move! We can take 


enough 


Delicious | 
vas 


water ‘in our hands and sprinkle 
it over ourselves. What a big, 
strong person it must be who 
sprinkles water everywhere we 
can see at one time! Then they 
said: these must be very special 
people. We will call them gods. 


And they told stories about the 
god that made the grass dance, 
and the god that sprinkled rain 
on the earth, and the gods that 
were in the animals that gave them 


Ouiside it had been snowing all day 
and a cold wind had piled the snow high 
in white heaps. 

From~the window in their living room 
Benny and Judy could see the whole street 
with all the colored lights and hurrying 
people, and they could even see the cor- 
ner where the Christmas trees were piled 
up in big heaps. 

Little Judy pressed her nose against the 
window pane and asked her brother Benny. 
“Is it Christmas yet?” 

“Not yet, Silly,” Benny said. “Christmas 
is coming soon and so is Hanukkah. Jew- 
ish children have fun en Hanukkah.” 

“What's Hanukkah,” Judy asked, and 
Benny, who was three years older, laughed 
at her. | 

“Any baby knows what Hanukkah is! 
Now don't bother me.” 

Now Judy wasn't a baby, but she was 
only five years old, and at five it is some- 
times hard to remember what happened 
a whole year ago. She closed her eyes, 
and wrinkled her forehead and tried to 
think, and all she could remember was— 
CANDLES! . 

She walked into the kitchen where 


- Crandpa was reading the paper with his 


spectacles down over his nose. 


“Whats Hanukkah, C r Jud 
Ae randpam” Judy 


Grandpa put the paper down. and teok 


| “Just a little,” Judy said. “What are 


Latkes to eat with Potatoes and Flour and 


6650865 


Salt and Eggs. om you remember?” 

Judy thought hard. “Almosti” 

And the Drehdels?” 

“What are Drehdels?” 

“Little square tops with a Hebrew letter 
on each side. Nun, Gimmel, He and Shin. 
You play with nuts and candies and raisins 
and pennies. You spin the top, around, 
around, and if Nun falls— | 

Judy clapped her hands. “It's nichts, 
nothing, nothing. Now I remember.” 

“And if Gimmel falls?” 

“Ganz, everything, you win all!” 

“And He?” a 

“I don't remember.” 

“He is for half, halb, and Shin is shtell, 
put in more! Last year you won all Benny's 

“I remember; I remember! 


And we 

light the candles.” 

“That's right. How many candles?” 

Benny had come into the kitchen and 
he was listening te Grandpa too. He an- 
swered the question. “Eight candles. One 
for each day, and you light them with the 
ninth!” 

“And what do we celebrate on Hanuk- 
kah?” Grandpa asked? 
_ Benny knew the answer to that one 
very well. He stood up straight and an- 
swered. “We celebrate the victory of 


‘candies and raisins.” 


for The 


Christmas 


olb feast... 


es ate 


feod sometimes, and the sterm 
god and the wind god, the ged of 
the sun and the god of the sea. 
And they believed the stories; be- 
cause they didn't know how’ the 
things really happened. 


Then after a while, they found 
out something important. They 
noticed that when the sun shene, 
it helped things grow. Well, that 
was very important indeed. Of 


course they still thought that a 


god made the sun shine. But if the 
sun was so important, he must be 
a very important god, they said, 
for he helped make them food to 
eat. 

Then they noticed something 
else. In summer, the days start 
getting shorter. All through the 
fall they get shorter and shorter, 
so that when the beginning of 
winter comes it looks as if the sun 
is going away from the earth, and 
wed have just night and celd. 
That would be a terrible thing, 
wouldn't it? 

It seemed to them that day was 


fighting night; the sun was t- 


ing darkness. For a while it looked 


as if darkness would win. But 


then the days stopped gone 
sun 


shorter, and they said: 
god has won the battle! 


El 
sXtE) 
By JO LYNNE (Federated Press) 


TOMATO TIME IS ANY TIME 


Tomatoes, red, ripe and luscious frum summer vines—tomatoes 
green for pies, pickles and other good dishes after the first light frost 
of fall—tomatoes for winter and early spring, canned plain or in 
- juice, catsup, chili sauce, relishes, marmalades. — | | 

Any time of year tomatoes add their special note of bright 
color, tempting flavor and vitamin value. As a vitamin C rich food, 
they're up with the best. One goodsized ripe tomato will give you 
about half your day’s quota of vitamin C, as well as a generous 
amount of vitamin A. : 

: FRESH TOMATOES 

To get most good from tomatoes, eat them raw and fresh. But 
even when cooked or canned, they hold a large share of their vita- 
mins. Here are some tips: | 

Sort and use ripest tomatoes first. Keep the rest spread out 
where it’s cool—the lowest shelf in the refrigerator is a good place. 
Peel and cut tomatoes quickly, just before you are ready to cook 
them or serve raw in salad. If you must prepare tomatoes ahead of 
time, be sure to keep them covered in a cold place until used. 

To peel tomatoes, try stroking the skin with the back of a knife 
until loosened, or dip in hot water one to two minutes, then quickly 
into cold water. Another sure method is to run tip of fork into 
tomato and rotate over a flame uti] the skin wrinkles slightly. 


COOKED TOMATOES 


Tomatoes are open to any cooking suggestion. They're equally 
delicious stewed, fried, scalloped, baked, combined with other vege- 
tables, indispensable to al! stews, fish, meat or chicken, fine for 


Be sure to use only — 


dressing up leftovers. 
Green tomatoes can grace the Christmas table in really elegant 
form. If you're tired of standard mincemeats, try this recipe. It 
makes about four quarts. Cut the measurements proportionately 
for a smaller quantity. ? 
GREEN TOMATO MINCEMEAT 
4 qts (24 to 28 medium) finely 2 tsps salt 
chopped green tomatoes ¥% tsp ground allspice 
2 qts (8 to 10 medium) finely % tsps ground cloves 
chopped tart apples 2 cups firmly packed brown 
Ib raisins sugar 7 
tbsps minced citron, lemon cups granulated sugar 
er orange peel ¥% to 42 cup lemon juice 
cup vinegar 2 cups water 
tbsp ground cinnamon 
Combine al] ingredients and cook mixture slowly until tender 
and slightly thickened. Stir frequently to prevent sticking. Pour 
into hot, sterile jars, fill jars to top and seal. 
jars with glass lids. Store in a cool, dark, dry place. 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
HORIZONTAL ) , 
1-Unit of energy i" ap a 6 i7 8 
4-British street car 
8-Rabbit : 
12-Nothing 4 
13-Japanese 3 
aborigine 
14-Dye indigo 
15-Philippine 
Negrito 
16-City in Holland . 
18-Impenetrable 
20-Forty-day fast 
21-Accomplish 
a2-To rest on for 
support 
23-South American 
mineral 
_27-Things in law 
28-Perfect score in 
golf 
30-To trap 
31-Land measure 
32-To declare 
33-A pig 
4-Maritime 
province of 
Canada 
35-A kind of hemp 
Si-Related by blood 
33-Girl’s name 
39-Pile 
40-Cereal grain 
41-Hawaiian bird 
42-Pue! 
44-Borders on 452 P 
sie a 
Si-New Guinea city; 
3s | £ 
26-Bacieriologist’s 46-A site 
wire 47-To inquire 
48-To observe 
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Women delegates at a meeting of the Supre me Soviet, the legislative body roughly corre: pond- 


ing to our Congress. 


By DORISE NIELSEN 


There are today 277 women 
among the deputies to the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR. A 
total of 17388 women are mem- 
bers of the Supreme Soviets of 
the Autonomous Republics, and 
500,000 are in local Soviets. 

Surely there is contrast here 
for U. S. women, who have only 
10 of their number in Congress, 
to think about. 

How is it that in the Soviet 
Union women participate to such 
an extent in the higher forms of 
government? How is it that there 
are 14 women in the Supreme 
Court of the USSR and 50 per- 
cent of all judges of territorial 
and regional courts are women? 

How is it that 250,000 women 
in the Soviet Union are spe- 
cialists and executives in indus- 
try, 15,000 are employed as 
chairmen of collective farms, 
126,000 are physicians and tens 
of thousands are _ scientific 
workers? 

Article 122 of the Soviet Con- 
titution says: “Women in the 
USSR are accorded equal rights 
with men, in all spheres of eco- 
nomic, government, cultural, po- 
litical and other public activity.” 

To give this law life and 
reality, to make equally passible, 
certain things had to be done. 
Women had to be freed from the 
restrictions in education, in job 
training and opportunity that had 
bound them -before. Not only 
this, but they had to be freed 
from the demands placed upon 
them by the fact that biological- 
ly they are the bearers of chil- 
dren. 

That is why the second clause 
of Article 122 reads like this: 
“The possibility of exercising 
these rights is assured, by wom- 
en being accorded an equal right 
with men to work, payment for 
work, rest and leisure, social in- 
surance and edycation, and by 
state protection of the interests 
of the mother and child, state aid 
to mothers of large families, ma- 
ternity leave with full pay, and 
the provision of a wide network 
of matémity homes, nurseries 


and kindergartens.” 
_ Those are the practical and 


real things done in the Soviet 


Union which have made it pos. 


sible for women in this socialist 
country to have one of the high- 
est birthrates and to have achiev- 
ed at the same time such tr- 
umphs in production, in goyern- 
ment, in the arts and sciences, 
and all fields of endeavor. 
Most outstanding of all is the 
way in which this state care for 
women has been able to break 
down the centuries-old repres- 
sion and inequality of the women 
in the East. Where once veiled 


and downtrodden women gave 
their whole life in degrading 
service to men, there are now 
doctors, teachers and scientists 
among them. 

In Kazakhstan, for instance, 
where there were few women 
who could even read in pre- 
revolutionary days, there are now 
24,000 women teachers and lec- 
turers in.public schools and col- 
leges. More than 140 women are 
doing post graduate work in the 
Academy of Sciences of the 

Kazakh Soviet Republic, and 
masters degrees have _ been 


awarded to 56 women. 


Soviet Women in Public Life 


All through the Soviet Union 
a chain of child institutions en- 
ables millions of mothers to 
pursue gainful occunat‘ons, not 
only gainful to themselves, but 
to the country which gives them 
equally and, in a wider sense, to 
the world. 

The women of the Soviet 
Union, building for peace, se- 
curity and a glorious future, are 
a tower of strength to the 
world. They march in the fore- 
front of the internations:] demo- 
cratic movement, holding high 
the banner of progress for all of 
us to see and emulate. 


— 


WORK SKIRT 


Get a pattern or ready- 
made garment that's 
styled for safety, comfort, 
convenience, 


The latest style in skirts may 
be long or short, tight or full, 
pleated, gathered or dressed up 
with trimmings, flaps or other 
fancy extras. But for work 
around the house or yard, the 


wise housewife will choose a 


skirt designed for safety, com- 
fort and convenience. A skirt 
which is moderately wide but 
not full is safest for Work around 
the house. Skirts are somewhat 
shorter this year—and that is all 
to the good for working con- 
venience and safety. | 

A gored skirt may be cut wide 


a> 


enough around the bottom to al- 
low for walking, o> running 
when necessary, also for climb- 
ing and stooping. Yet it is fit- 
ted about the hips so that it 
stays in place and does not get 
in the way. In contrast, a full 
skirt like a dirnd]l has a way of 


billowing out when you bend 
over so that it may be stepped 
on in going down a ladder to 
wash windows, or in stooping to 
low shelves. A tight skirt which 
is close around the bottom re- 
stricts steps, may catch and pull 
uncomfortably and* unsafely, 
often just when the wearer is in 
a hurry. Sashes, bows, flaps and 
fancy loose pockets are accident 
hazards because they may catch 
be slammed in doors. 


VIRGIL 


—By Len Kleis 
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" ‘CHARLIE WILSON HAS HIS DAY 


CHARLES E. WILSON, presideut of General Elec- 
tric, had himself-a day in Bridgeport this past Novem- 
ber. And quite a day it was, what with speeches, din- 
ners, hono degrees, obsequious newspaper inter- 
views, and other varieties of pap. 

One of the headlines in the Bridgeport Herald's eo- 
static issue the day before the Big Event, read: 

WILSON CONTINUES TO GROW 

a, DESPITE APPARENT MATURITY 

Now that we know that Charlie Wilson's maturity 
_ 4s only apparent, let's take a look at the proceedings. 
_ First comes the talk, and lots of it. 

Said Charlie Wilson, discussing the CJO's purging 
of Lee Pressman, “You see, Murray does not need - 
man any more: He has President Trumar and the na- 
tional administration.” This remark is substantially cor- 
rect, but backwards. It’s not Murray that has Truman 
and the national adniinistration that has Murra 


Then Charlie went on to give the world his Tiny 


Little Thoughts on Big National Questions. “You may 
not believe it,” said the president of General Electric, 


Tinsley 


“but I am definitely opposed to monopolies...” Hey, 
there, stop laughing! Don’t you know that's rude 
the middle of a speech? . 

After reporting that Charlie said, “I've never been 
so discouraged over the future of America as I am now, 
due to the pensions and other welfare benefits which a 
labor union minority and the government are forcing 
upon industry,” the Herald then remarked that Wilson 
“has a brighter outlook on this country’s preparation in 
the event of war or like emergency.” The silver lining! 
I will give the C. E. Wilson Hokum Plaque to the 
Herald if that paper will please explain what “like emer- 
gency” means. What other emergency is like a war? 
Another war? 


Charlie Wilson, we are reminded, was Chairman of _- 


President Truman’s Civil Rights Commission. Listen to 
Truman's Chairman speak: “I admire and respect Sen. 
Robert A. Taft, but he cannot win (in 1952), and the 
only hope we have of getting rid of this Fair Deal is 
to nominate a man like Eisenhower.” Think of it! Then 
we can get rid of this Fair Deal and we won't even have 
to bother with Civil Rights reports, even if we don't 
do anything about the findings! 


living. 


While Charlie denounced unions as organizations of 


special interest, while he attacked social security and 


pensions, while he yearned with adolescent — for 
war or like emergency,” the University of | rye 
gave him an ret degree (in “science”), a of 
clergymen sanctified his pretty sentiments, and Charlie 
himself, ending his speech, declared, “I have lived a 
wonderful life and have enjoyed a decent standard of 
You must admit that Charlie has an awful lot of 
self control to describe his standard of living as merely 
“decent.” If his is only decent, where can we find a 
word to describe the standard of living of a G.E, worker? 

Someone else remarked that “Charlie Wilson is a 
symbol of what this great nation offers to its people.” 
That “someone else” was Jasper MacLevy, Mayor of 
Bridgeport. Jasper, dear kiddies, is a “socialist,” and 
he tailed after Charlie every step of the celebration. 
Every well-equipped industrialist has one “socialist” 
attached to him. It's like an accessory on a new car. I 
know some industrialists who would feel positively naked 
without Norman Thomas. I guess C, E. Wilson feels 
the same way about Jasper. 


‘The Ticket 


(Continued from Magazine Page 9) 


black shadows under them and every- 
thing abdut him suggested weariness. 
Even the way he spoke seemed slower 
and more tired. By Satufday he moved 
like a drugged man, and his fifty odd 
years that had been creeping up slowly, 
seemed to overwhelm him overnight. 


“It’s too much for a man your age.” 

“I'll get used to it.” 

“You're too old to get used to it.” 

“I'll get used to it.” 

But he never got a change to get used 
to the grueling work and the hours under 
tension, the demanding hours of preci- 
sion work, the hows of constant me- 
chanical motion, every motion timed, 
every motion correct, never varving. And 
behind all the tension was the fear, the 
fear that wrapped its octopus arms 
around him and kept his working, the 
fear in Anne’s face, the fear in Danny's 
‘ voice when he asked about starving chil- 
dren. It was fear of a memory too, a 
memory hidden back in ‘the deep re- 
cesses of his mind, a memorv of fitteen 
years ago and the lines of homeless 
families,, crushed men and useless hands. 
Perhaps this was what was occupying a 
small part of his brain, when he moved 
a little too much to the left and turned 
just as the huge crane swung across the 
reof and eame careening down over the 
heads of the men. 


SOMEONE SHOUTED. “Jesus, look 
out!” : 

The hook of the crane caught him on 
the side of the head and split his me- 
mories, his wife’s voice, his child's cry 
into a thousand splinters of pain that 
rose and pyramided into darkness. 

He never knew what hit him. That 
was the way the company representative 


put it. Quick and painless, blackness, — 


nothingness. It was alwavs that wav. He 
never knew what hit him. As if that 
could alleviate and wash away the sor- 
row, the emptiness that is left when a 
man dies. 


He never knew what hit him. That 


soothed a child’s nightmare and helped 


a wife left with four children. The glib 
words, the concerned tone, the measured 
amount of authority were like salve over. 
a young girl who cried for her father, a 
young girl who stood over her father’s 
coffin and watched Some of her own 
vitality and her own youth bolted down 
and locked forever in that quiet face. 


AFTER THE FUNERAL, after the 
polite condolences of the company, the 
deep sympathy from his friends, from 
the men who knew and worked with 
him—after all that Anne was left alone 
with her sorrow. She put the children 
to bed, even tucking in Ruth and sooth- 
ing her as if she were still a little girl. 
After kissing Tom and Eddie, who 
looked up at her out of frightened and 
bewildered eyes, after touching Danny’s 


round body and turning away from hig, 


— 


questioning voice, Anne was alone. She 
was alone for the first time in her life. 
For the first time there was no Henry to 
turn to, no, tall, thin man to touch, no 
voice to complement the sound of her 
own vorce. 


’ What does one do in a-time like this? 


Where does one turn? What avenue is 
open? How does one pick up the pieces 
of a shattered life and put them together 
again, making a jig-saw puzzle whole, 
when one piece will always be missing? 

Anne turned back to the kitchen. 
There she opened the bread box and 
took out the loaf of rye bread. She cut 
herself a thick slice and sat down to the 
table. ee 

If she had some of Henry's faith she 
could go on, she could face the emptv 
years ahead, the years. of poverty. But 
even Henty's faith had brought him only 
death: He had believed he could work 
again and live as a decent man, proud 
of his home and his family, proud of 
his hands that worked and brought food 
into the house. He had believed in 
something else, too. He had believed in 
the generosity of a world which gave a 
poor man a chance, a world that gave 
back a job as easily as it took it, a world 
where a shoemaker could win thousands 
of dollars by a mere flick of chance. 


, ANNE STOOD UP from the table 
and walked into the living room. From 
the shelf she took down the Bible and 
leafed through it until she found the 


sweepstake ticket. 


She held it a moment, staring at it, 
then she took it and deliberately began 
to rip it apart. She tore it carefully into 
little pieces and then she took it over to 
the waste basket and dropped the pieces 
in. She stared down at, the basket for a 
lonz time. She stared down at the 
white, jagged bits of paper. Finally she 
bent‘ and lifted the basket .and spilled 
the contents out on the floor. 


Slowly she sank to her knees and 
began to sort out the parts of the ticket 
and piece them together. The tears ran 
down. her full cheeks as she worked, and 
she cried soundlessly. Even now in her 
grief she must be silent. The children 
would hear and be frightened. Even now 
she must forget Henry. She must think 
only of tomorrow and of the day after 
that. She must think only of how to feed 
and keep her family. 


When she. finished piecing together 
the ticket she stayed there looking down 
at it. If Henry paid two dollars for it, if 
Henry had enough faith to spend money 
for.a ticket on a chance on a horse that 
might run somewhere over the ocean 
in Ireland, surely there must be other 
men like Henry. There must be some- 
one else who would buy a ticket for_two 
dollars. She wasn’t sure, but pieced’ to- 
gether like this it might still be good. 

She sighed and touched the ticket 
gently. Two dollars would buy a lot of 
bread. They would need bread now. 
Every penny would count, even the pen- 
nies she had given Danny to take to 
school for the starving children of Eu- © 


rope. 


Stalin as He Really Is 


Continued from Magazme Page 1) 
seminary as “politically unretiable.” He 


fessional revolutionary dates from that 
time. 
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in Petrograd, diected Pravda, and 
through it guided the Bolsheviks who 


‘were able to emerge from the under- 


became Commissar for Nationalities, and 


_ applied the policy he himself had devised 


- that re- 
ie tmess most clearly. 
tween 1918 and 1920. Stalin was the 

| the Central Committe> 
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Stalin. “scholar"—he is the foremost ex- 
ponent of the Marxist science in the 
world: “workman” — he possessed the 
teeming brain and inexhaustible energy 
that inspire his people to construct an 
indusiry im thirty years which surpasses 
all others to stand with America’s. It 
was Stalin who said, in 1931, that the 
USSR was as much as “50 to 100 years 
behind the advanced countries. - We 
must make good this distance,” he de- 
clared, “in 10 years. Either we do or 
they crush us.” That was 1931. 


In 1941 Hitlers Panzeidivisionen 


crossed the Soviet frontiers. But Stalin's 


land had “made good,” as a world grate- 
fully learned at Stalingrad. 
is the man of Tsaritsyn who turned tne 
tide against the onrushing White Guards 
in 1919. It is history's supreme tribute 
that once again, in 1941, Stalin turned 
the tide. Before he had saved his father- 
land: now the Communist saved a world. 
He is doubtless the foremost military 
strategist of our time, pe- of all tumie. 
What is the essence of his enormous 
powerr His natural gifts? Yes, bu that 
is only part ol it, possibly the smallest. 
It lies in-his superb mastery of his 
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vincible because “every tume he was hard 


pushed in a struggle with an opponent, 


he touched the earth, his mother who 
had borne and fed him, and thus re 
gained new strength. But Hercules dis- 
covered his secret, lifted him in the air, 
and thus throttled him.” ’ 

“I think,” Stalin concluded, “that 
Bolsheviks remind us of Antaeus. As 
long as they keep contact with their 
mother, with the people, they have every 
chance of remaining invincible.” 

That essentially, is the basis of his 
strength, of his Party’s power, the core 
of his, and his comrades’ grandeur. He 
has “kept contact,” kept faith, with the ~ 


as Stalin says, as Marxism teaches, the 
working-class of the world aré brothers. 


And the socialist country—freed of ca 
italism’s need for markets, for world 


Party, his: people. strive for world 
te forestall World War III, 
us the needs of socialism, its 
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Jamaicans Fight Bias 
In Chain Store Hiring 
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TALI 


Articles telling what 


is 


every 


American should know about 
the leader of the USSR, on the 
occasion of his 70th birthday. 


-— See the Magazine Section — 
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It’s Your Bill of Rights to Keep! 


By Sadie Van Veen 

THE PRESIDENT has proclaimed Dec. 15 
as Bill of Rights Day. The Bill of Rights is so: 
popular an organ in the body politic, that no 
public person dare refrain from paying it tribute. 
Its validity is never memer ae y until someone 
demands that it be used. 

Just what do we mean by civil rights, the 
Bill of Rights? History can help us find the 
answers. First, let us go to the Founding Fathers 
and the men and women who braved the revo- 
lutionary battlefields in 1776. They can tell us 
what they were fighting and dying for. It is well 
to remember that the Bill of Rights was not 
handed to the colonists without a struggle follow- 


ing the Revolutionary War. 
* 


WHEN THE CONSTITUTION of the United 
States was written and submitted to the 13 states 
for ratification, the plain people were furious. 
They saw nothing in the Constitution for them. 
That is especially true of those who were free 
Negroes. : 

The people declared in convention and in the 
public squares that they wanted their rights and 
liberties for which they had battled and they 
boldly opposed the Constitution and demanded a 
bill of rights, set down on paper, signed and 
sealed. 

But only a few years later, in 1797, the Alien 
and Sedition Laws made a mockery of the Bill 
of Rights, and “hundreds of Americans were im- 
prisoned for speaking their minds. The struggle 
between the men of wealth, power and monarchy, 
typified by Hamilton, and those who stood for 
human and individual rights and civil rights and 
liberties for all, had begun. 

But the outraged people fought back. In 
1800, Adams was voted out of office and the new 
party's candidate, Thomas Jefferson, elected Pres- 
ident. ) 

* 


FROM 1830 UNTIL the end of the Civil 
War, violence and terror, force, murder and 
calumny were visited u ; 
wanted to abolish slavery. 
immediately for the Negroes by : | 


agitated for abolition of slavery. Their right to 
teach and advocate these ideas was guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 

The record of violence and murder against 
the courageous abolitionists, men, women, Negro 
and white, isn’t taught in our schools, but it is 
all recorded. The conflict reached its climax in 
the Civil War. 

In 1920, following World War I, there was 
crisis and unemployment. The open-shoppers 
decided to use the crisis to demolish the trade 
unions. The infamous Palmer red-raids con- 
ducted in 1919-20 blotted out civil rights through- 
out the nation. 

Palmer's name has become infamous, as well 
as that of his assistant in crime against the peo- 
ple—J. Edgar Hoover, today head of the F.B.I. 

Today, five years after! victory in the anti- 
fascist war, the Truman administration is lead- 
ing our country into a fascist prison of thought 
control, striking destructive blows at everything 
that it contained in the Bill of Rights and the 
principles upon which this country was founded. 

ust as in the Alien and Sedition days, the 
abolition period and the Palmer days, people 
are being tried and jailed for their-political con- 
victions. Men and women in the civil service 
are arrested and tried on suspicion,of Commu- 
nism or of association with persons “suspected” 
of harboring ‘uch ions, 


IN DAYS GONE BY, voices were raised 
against the hysteria; the frenzy and the fury 
that scarred our history. The people must struggle 
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By Joseph Starobin | 


The big fact which stan 


Future 


ds out in the present tangle over Jerusalem is that the legiti- 
mate rights of its 100,000 Jews in the New City cannot be separated from the future and | 


fate of Israel as a whole. And what's really involved in the present impasse is the future 


of Israel. If it were merely a ques- S3S5R 
REE 


tion Of Israel's right to Jerusalem. 
the answer would be simple. Most 


evervbody~ would agree that the | 


New City should remain. with ‘the 


ical 


rere 


a who defended it so hero- # 
vy, at a time when Britain was @& 
arming the Arabs, when the U. S. © 


was imposing sanctions, and when © 
only the Soviet Union and the peo- © 
ples’ democracies stood by Israel's § 


fizht for independence. 


But the Jerusalem issue has now 
become a crucial cross-road. The 


United Nations Assembly has vot- | 


ed a plan for internationalization, 
in harmonv with the Nov, 29, 1947 
decision which gave Israel - birth. 


This plan was converted from a: 


phony and dangerous “internation- 
alization,” originally favored by 
Britain and the State Department, 


into a genuine and democretic, 
plan, thanks to the Soviet amend- - 


ments of the Australian resolution. 
* 

THE SEPARATE Holy City re- 
gime is to give democratic rights to| 
all inhabitants, and it is to func- 
tion under the UN Trusteeship: 
Council, where the Soviet Union's 
presence forms an obstacle to An- 
glo-American intrigue. 

I say this is a crucial crossroad 
because all friends of Israel, who 
would prefer that the city remain 
part of the Jewish state, now have 
the opportunity to re-examine the 
deeper issues. | 
_ The problem is how to disentan- 
gle Jerusalem and Israel from the 
impasse in which Anglo-American 
pressure, and the economic politi- 


“ wits “w eee . 


roe. 
ISRAEL LEADERS are shown in a conference in Tel Aviv. 
(Left to right) David Ben-Gurion, Meir Vilner and Moishe Shertok. 


cal policies of her own leaders have; BUT WHAT is the consequence 
placed her. of legalizing Abdullah's position at 
What path are Israel's leaders| the price of keeping the New City 
taking in their opposition to the; under Israeli rule? The _ conse- 
UN Plan? It is the path of a direct; quence would be to give Britain a 
deal with Emir Abdullah, ot key foothold in Palestine, which 
Transjogdan, This means legalizigg| would always menace the- young 
his seizure of the Old City, as well) Israeli state. It would mean doom- 
as all of Arab Palestine, original!y;ing the democratic Arab state 
intended as an independent demo-; which could be Israel's last partner 
cratic Arab state. Such deals have! in future relations with the Arab 
been developing behind the scenes,) world, and a significant factor 
and Washington's spokesmen at against British and American im- 
the UN last Tuesday indicated that) perialist pressure. : 
more were in the cards. | In their anxiety to hold Jerusa- 
lem’s New City by a direct parti- 


Coming Next Week— 


Santa Claus Beeomes 
A Pelitieal Problem! 


® Is the Welfare State Subversive? 


® Can the ‘Cold War’ Be Reconciled with Christianity? . |) 


Also 
© Two Christmas Short Stories 
© What the Union Means to Miners 
© Europe’s Communists on ‘Peace on Earth!’ 


© Wanted: A Santa for Fathers 
And other features for children and 
grownups, all 
IN THE MAGAZINE 


‘tion with Abdullah, the Israeli 
leaders overlook the greater dan- 
ger which would be developing for 
themselves. : 

This is why the Soviet amend- 
ments were so important for Israel. 
They pointed the way to further 
‘struggle against legalizing Abdul- 
lah’s position, and they showed 
that Israel would do better not to 
become the pawn of an Anglo- 
American deal in which Abdullah 
wins out. 

This is what has to be thought 
through, as the UN Trusteedhi 
Council: prepares its intteienitenel 
ization project. . 

If Jerusalem alone were in 
volved, everyone would favor her 
wnion with Israel. lf international- 
ization doesn't succeed, keepin 
Jerusalem in Israel is a natural. 
But the problem now is how Israel] 
can utilize this mterim period to 
disengage herself from the Anglo- 
ip, and undermine 


—By Bernard Burton 


—By Joseph North 


| American § grip, 


position. ) 


| 


| cather than strengthen Abdullah’s|. 


THE INQUIRY into the Peekskill atrocities by the Anjierican 


Civil Liberties Union has fully confirmed the charges of the concert- | 


goers: underlying the violence was the ugly Hitler fact of anti- 
Jewish and anti-Negro hatred. “The unprovoked rioting was fos- 
tered largely by anti-semitism,” the report concludes. pe 

This is the damaging fact the Grand Jury now sitting in West- 
chester (County desperately seeks to sidestep. It is embarrassed by 
the painstaking ACLU on-the-spot investigation. 


The silk-stocking Grand Jury called by District ‘Attorney | 


Fanelli to whitewash Fanelli— he was one of the principal culprits 
—seeks to narrow the issue to “Communism.” It exhibits the 
morality of rock-throwers— that anything goes if the victims, are 
Communists. But as a matter of known fact, the concert-goers 
included music-lovers of all parties. oe 


: * 
THE REPORT'S FACTS reveal that anti-semitism and anti- 


Negroism is integrally related to, anti-Communism. You don't find | 


one without the other. The report does more: it proves collusion 

between local and county authorities with the hoodlums. —  * 
“The authorities share the responsibility,” it says. “They did 

not respond with any but token police protection of the first con- 


cert on Aug. 27 which was broken up by violence. They permitted: 


a provocative parade of veterans at the second.” 

Facts in the report:totally repudiate Governor Dewey's public 
libel of the Communist Party. “There is no evidence whatever,” 
says the non-Communist ACLU, “of Communist provocation on 
either occasion.” : 

“Terrorism was general against all who advocated freedom of 
speech, freedom of assembly and preservation of constitutional 


rights.” 
+ a. 


THE REPORT exploded the lie that a veteran stabbed by a 
concert-goer provoked the first violence. “The wounding of William 
Secor, rioting veteran,” the investigators conclude, “occurred. while 
he was assisting in the commission of a crime.” Furthermore, it 
reveals that Secor’s father knows who did the stabbing, and it was 


no concert-goer. Authorities tried to blame a Negro coneert-goer — 


for the stabbjng. | oS 
The report says further: “There is strong indication that the 
violence was planned and was carried out according to plan.” 
It says that “national condemnation has been the chief factor 
causing Peekskill to question this action.” : ea 


“Public condemnation” must not be allowed to die.’ Fanelli 


has just received another $10,000 to continue the “inquiry.” People 
close to the picture feel Fanelli seeks to drag the inquiry on until 
public reaction dwindles away and then he will issue. a..report .ab-. 
solving the authorities and hoodlums from 
ish the innocent concett-goers. ; 
* | 

SOME 230 VICTIMS have filed damage suits against the state 
and county authorities. A petition of .5,000 names to Senator-elect 
Herbert Lehman is circulating asking he initiate an open inquiry. 

The ACLU report ‘was signed also by the Council Against 
Intolerance, Americans for Democratic Action, American Veterans 
Committee and the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 


blame and - further pun- 


Workers’ Income Up 
in Manchuria 

PEKING (ALN).—Workers’ in- 
come in Manchuria is now 75 per- 


, Born in New York City in 1870, 
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Many Happy Returns, Frank! 
Frank Silvers, 79, Reealls Exciting Union Victories ae 
By Louise Mitchell 


Although he left school at 11 


Frank Silvers, 79-year-old 
youngster, celebrated his birthday 


tenement at 52 Rutgers St. Still}Cooper Institute at night to learn 
there is the Catholic Church imjaccounting in order to’ improve 


Silvers occassionaily visits the old|the working class veteran went to 


last week. The oldest member of. 
‘Local 16 of the United Office and 
Professional Workers Union, Silvers 
enjoyed every minute of “his 79th 

Taking a few minutes off to talk 
about himself, Silvers recalled the 
days when he was an errand boy 
for a: hatter concern on Houston 


te 


7 
q 


of his eyes as he recalls the days 


of the AFL cigar workers, and the 
AFL White Rats (theatrical union 
and later on the CIO UOPWA. * 

He is one of three remaining vet- 


and will talk about that bhzzard 


cashier job be-ause “nobody can 
live on that }rn 1 of money.” 


thicker than most. Not with doila: 


in 1891 when he was a member/jbills but with the pictures of sons, 


daughters, grandchidren and great 


which put rings around our. more|the.worst of which caused 


4 Pat gr ania nm. His own mother 
jdied three years ago at the full- 


some 
erans of the Blizzard Boys of ’88|away 


ef 103. His wife pe 

five months ago at_ 73. 
Silvers has. had many ailments. 
| ° | > 
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Disarm Unions, | 
nti- r Drive on Way | 
by Walnut : : 


The corporations are demanding that top labor leaders lay off on wage increases, 
go easy On | izing, forget about Taft-Hartley repeal, and cooperate for raising effici- 
ency (speedu First earnest that Jabor's top brass intends to comply are the scheduled 


i nine bigs Bona ey VIRTUALLY ALL of the unions|gone into court to obtain a show 

tant unions under attack have challenged the |cause order to stop ‘these hearings 
xt : ha al CIO executive board to bring the/ until a fair one can be obtained 

_ . First. trial scheduled oa ~ that, , hearings out from behind closea|and challenging the entire legality 

the United Office and gg gee doors, to Jet the membership injof the procedure. 

Workers on Monday, Dec. 19, tolan the proceedings. But Philip + 


be followed shortly by the United : * M8 
Public ‘Workers and the other Murray ‘and his prosecutors have AND AbD. ofthe promremtve ted 


; rejected the demands. They know | 
unions. Included in the group are there de‘no case they can 


“cell” to unions have pointed out that the 
such organizations as the oldest the workers end result of this framed expulsion 
— 5 Seaaee gs Pager ? - Mine Mill ‘for example, chal- procedure . amg pace sy 
smelter Workers—a napentatens f = sag mm | ability of workers in unions. 
which have set the pace in eco-|lenged it to hold - —— NY | The _ sie know and their stooges 
nomic gains while the right-led | Montana or Utah where so many Peete agg sia 
unions be been backtracking— of its members are located. The | A , i 
the International Longshoremen’s | Marine Cooks and Stewards dared | That's why, for example, — 
and Warehousemen’s Union and them to hold the hearing in San / Majority Leader Scott Lucas felt 
the Fur and Leather Workers. Francisco, where the bulk of its pertectly free to announce ahead 
None of these unions have any /members are located. of time that there will be no repeal 
usions about the “fairness” of| The unions have also challenged | of Taft-Hartley when Congress 
the hearings they will get. The|them to have these hearings con-|reconvenes, Why bother even mak-. 
foretaste came with the expulsion ducted by an impartial committee, |ing a pretense of repeal when tup 
without even the pretense of a/not one packed ahead of time by labor officials are busy ~_—— 
hearing of the United Electrical isuch right-wingers as Emil (no {civil war within the ranks of labor? 
Workers, CIO's third largest union, | wage-raise) Rieve, of Textile, whe} And the same thing goes on 
and the Farm Equipment Union |yublicly revelled in the expulsion W8ges and other issues, The recent 


because its members decided by|).  °.. , convention of the National Asso- 
democratic vote to merge with UE. policy jammed through the last ciation of Manufacturers told Mur 


of a dual union to raid UE. ' One union, the UOPWA, has|“Communists” would not make him — 
: oe ————~_ |respectable enough. In order te PHILADELPHIA.—GEORGE MILLS 


. aS SEN APS, 
* ees SS. 


(right), local ‘official: of 


clear himself of the taint he and) the CIO’s new International Union of Electrical Workers (“Imita-. 


i ; | his aides would have to abanden . 
| . ‘wage increases, induce “efficiency’ | tion UE”) admits in Magistrate Thomas Connor's court last week. 
™ speedup) and go easy on organ- 
izing. UP. g oa that he stole close to $700 in strike assessments which he had col- 


The “trials” are the first earnest; lected while serving as shop chairman in UE Local 155. At left 


from the right-wing that they will! ,- , > 
seek to comply with NAM stand. is Joseph Brown, financial secretary of Local 155, who pressed the 


i | ards—provided their memberships} charges, Mills was held on $1,000 bail for the Grand Jury. 
} will Jet them. at , | 
| . elle wlll ee et tr 
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By Eddie Garfield : VAN & POOL Car Servicell ¢ ¢... Pi pas a 
- DORCHESTER, Mass.—On bitter cold days, Dor-\e tg BO 9-325] BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 

chester’s famous G & G is an island of warmth surrounded |S MU 2-2964-5 ar. sin st. 8]. croas counTRY VAN LINES, INO. | 6 SOUEEN AVE. eee wht 


by hot pastrami with mustard, and a pickle on the side. The | Seeeeeeeoeooeooeooooooe®! 141 pRoaDWay, N. ¥.6,N. ¥. | ‘ 


booths are crowded, aid meny a®— : 4 — aT 
political discussion helps to liven heavy for my children. So much sre?“*___ ___| HUNTS POINT MOVING ]l{— wast THAt 4 tame 


t up. I wandered from booth |Stfering, so much sorrow, all be- | GRSEESEES: s #§AND STORAGE CO., Ine. (with “The Weavers”) 
te th, talking with people |C@use we let Hitler come to power. Rid Yourself : weit Fireproof Warehouse © One 10-inch unbreakable record — 79¢ 
LOCAL AND .LONG DIS DIG MY GRAYE | 


about the talk of re-arming Ger- | Now we re letting the Nazis ew IN| | Py, 7 RELI sie 
many back to power in Germany. I'm UNWA NTED ' ye A oumueiaat came. THE MUSIC ROOM 2 


Son. _jsure if you looked deep you | 


ona roy . Somebody _ will | 3 : Mail Orders Filled 
e a lot of money out of an- experts ) | RRB en. se: Pa sel Resta 
other Nazi army, but for the peo- : - , mat = 
eee gy sic war and death.” , legs he * . . ) 4 ADE 
» Sidney Eisenstein, a young col- Ss it | wislig = 
ee ee ate ae gia mete | i, a |) ger ore 
y is making history repeat it- | = ) Sete Ave. 

friend, or a Landsleit, who hasn't - . Its just like in the days of j}. vere | : UNION ‘$Q. ae oe | 
felt the brutal hand ef Nazism. {|Munich. My brother fought the gree ICAL & JEWELRY CO. 

Nazis, but why do I have to? We |g *:yor ties” "LO 52818 || 147 Fourth ave. # seca nye © Quolity Chinese Food © -, 
3 stop war now, if we wanted “| R, Shafles - Wm. Vesa — GE 4-7008 
ito. There's just too much power ‘lp @Officiaa [WO Bronz Optometrists 
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on the 


scoreboard 


| by Elucidation Supplied | 
i 2 : AN ENGLISH SEAMAN who’s a hot sport fan in his o 
country dropped in for a chat. | 


“I'd like to take back some accurate information on American 


Los Angeles is the scene of pro football's climax game Sunday as the popular] sports and the various seasons,” he said, “Now let's see, what's this, 
I..A. Rams try to unend the bruising collection of talent known as the Philadelphia} Robinson leads the National League in hitting, followed by Musial, 
it says in today’s paper. That of course, is baseball, you're national 


Eagles at the Coliseum in the last National League title game. Next year a lot of folks pastione,: Am 1 correct?” 
figure there'll have to be room for®— ‘Correct.” said I. 


the mighty Cleveland Browns in “hy | Sta M 5 t Th k “Well now,” he went on as he started to jot down some notes, 
the finale. ¢ y in 0S On, an S “No wonder there’s no international understanding. We just don’t 


The Eagles are defending know. the facts about each other. Here we always had the impres- 
champs and favorites in this game.’ sion baseball was played in the summer time.” 

_ They won the Eastern Division “It is,” I explained, “You see, there are just the statistics of the 
title with an awesome record of 11 a season which ended in September.” | 
victories‘and one defeat. They fea- WGK The visitor nodded and crossed out his notes. “Now that's 
ture the game's greatest running interesting. There must be tremendous suspense created while the 
back in Steve Van Buren, who bit! _ -_ SBLA¥Q¥™W{M| statisticians work from the end of September to the middle of De- 
off 1,116 yards this year to lead WEG SG cember to determine who were the leading players.” 
the champs to the near record YL Vs : “Well, not exactly,” I said carefully. “Everyone really knew 
rushing total of 2,607 yards. Their who were the champions the day the season ended.” 
mighty line stood out as the Eagles This time he waited a little respectfully, gun-shy, so { went on 
allowed opponents only a com- untangling his misunderstanding. 
bined air and ground total of “They are doled out officially in December and treated as big 
2,826 yards, league's low. : \. Se IM Re A MASSA RY news so as to provide sports copy to the newspapers in the offseason 

In rebuttal, the pass-minded AX Hae AK See ———ss~—s—ss | sand also to start the process of building up interest in the coming 

Rams, featuring two tremendous See Fr eee —si|:s Season. They don’t want a good thing like baseball out of the 

pe an the great Bob Water- AN Pe asd . a | : < } Rs S . si = be AS public mind for Six months,” Rae } is 
and the fine rookie Norm N\A SS \ ie ms. Ge Ah,” he said, “Well, that’s comprehensible. This, then,” an 

Van Brocklin, were second to the! . SASSY Runes coe RG ee KX NAG SS SG NS here he pointed to some other headlines in ‘he days sports pages, 

Chicago Bears both in overall Sees « \ ." WN AN A AS SK AA “is your American football season actually.” Ww 

yardage gained and in. passing! ; TA wo OS A: No,” I said, “football is over. This is the basketball and winter 

With a lot of momentum work- i ee a | Ports season me ge 
ed up in Lite. shason ib Maden | SS WN WXX< AAG WC ‘ ‘Ah, yes, he said, winter sports, such as bowling. Fine 
will o e we : Ss LV SS N SS AAs ~ SAV Sport. 

- Bo 2 ph nay ade. ae ew —e “Bowling?”, I said a little startled, “What makes you say that 

BASS) RAS S&GQWC RSG. particularly? Bowling is actually a year round sport. Fine sport, 


aS BOI ; ~N X 
RS PSS ERE F GARGS too, possible the main participation sport for most workers over 
. RAO SSS eS A & : ¥ 


: SSS Oo SSS ASH NON & WQS 
: : = apenas the year.” 
Big Week THE GIANTS and other teams hoping “Well, here now,” he pointed, “Baylor Turns Down Bowl Bid 
Sain from the Boston Braves and break up the Spahnain hurling | in Frisco,” Ohio State Increases Tempo of Bowl Drills.” 

It will be a busy intersectional| duo (above) were disappointed last week at the winter meetings “That’s football,” I said, unhappily, knowing exactly what was 
basketball week at Madison| in New York. Billy Southworth quashed rumors he would trade | coming. It came. 
Square Garden. On Monday night, players he had some tiffs with and what’s more, said Sain’s shoulder “Football? But...” . agit 
CCNY's fine unbeaten combina-| trouble was a thing of the past and he expected the Big Two to “Yes, you see, football is oveg#and yet it really isn't over,” I 


tion, generally rated New York's regain the flag for the Jethroe-bolstered club! interrupted. “@here are a lot of games between various teams on 
best, mets its sternest early season : New Years Day called Bowl Games, This is in imitation of the 


test in the big, good Oklahoma first one, the original Rose Bowl in Pasadena. As you see, they have 
club, which teatures a center, all kinds of Bowl Games now. The college players, who are ama- 
Freidberger, who goes 6-11%2 and, : teurs, stay in training for an extra month and play these games. 
according to CCNY coach Nat : , .The prices dre jacked up. In fact, the number of Bowl Games is 
Holman last year when the big now limited only by the ability of promoters to think up new names 


boy was a soph, “Has the stuff of for them. I’m afraid in another year we'll even have a... 
a Kurland.” The other game on This time he interrupted me, a little hopefully, “Well, I know 


that card pits St. Johns against a there’s commercialism in all this, but these games ARE for the 

newcomer to the big arena, Wash- | various regional championships, aren’t they? Like our English 

ington State, reported boasting a football, which is soccer, in which we have playoffs to determine 

team with a fine chance to win the the various class championships?” : 

Northern Coast title. | “Not exactly,” said sadly, “The original Rose Bowl may have 
had a little of that in mind, but now these Bowl games are played 


On Tuesday night two more 


Coast teams try their luck, wih) Wants to Be Remembered as the Unbeaten) strictly for the old moola and the local Chambers of Commerce. 
sub-par NYU tackling California: | For instance this year one of the.Bowl teams is Georgetown, which 


and LIU tying USC for size. The Champ, Training Grind Too Tough Now | lost to Maryland, Fordham, Villanova and George Washington. 


Trajans are considered by some a Joe Louis, still knockin , Tse In th l th red 119 points and scored on 
g them over on his exhibition} In the regular season they sco ) points and were 
good candidate to unseat UCLA tour, admitted this week that the pride of retiring unde- 181 points. But a buck is a buck on New Year'’s‘Day in one of the 


feated was a big factor in keeping him from succumbing = ee hae ep the visitof said, busily scribbling. “It fee 
Se . itchi t tin , t t® > e > > ‘ . bd 
‘CCNY and S jie ‘host to Sat age temps the "tag te Sau _ He admitted that many people rad he ng fer the football players. to: Ratt: wile She. Sasi 
years National Invitation Tourney / more fight.” in boxing had appealed to him “Till spring football training,” I said. 


champs, San Francisco. _ i ee otek of Wemard| Come out of retirement in order ; 
Charles, but I know that even if| {0 8ive boxing a shot in the arm in! The ‘Middleweight Championship’ 
SENSATION © el tn the tithe teak ¥ iq, the hope of pulling it out of the : ’ ngage | 
, | | a, Poti ahs ° fj chtin typed til hoe doldums. IF THE SO CALLED Boxing Commission of New York stages 
day I uae 7 oe cul I don’t| , Boxing's future will take care oa ke Doe Worke peat: and describe 2g fight | 
-|want that,” Joe remarked frankly. of itself without me. We've got a hse t. “all 4 Dee <i ' Se ae middleweiaht : 
Fresh from his eight-round ex- te egy: wo in Charles ae Not 68 ood Ray Robinson, lie could belt out the both of them 
hibition knockout of Pat Valen- hef en ae reggae up WhO’ (and did beat LaMotta four out of five when Jake really liad it) 
> = Lope mage hom tice,” I priate ane Ol & so shamefully sidestepped. 
he pumelled his sparring partners} The retired champ explained Upset! Upset! ee, 
around the ring preparing for an-| that he still likes to box but that oe, 
PICKING THE Los Angeles Rams to pull a seeming, unset 


‘other exhibition. age had sapped the enthusiasm! 414 beat the rugged Philadelphia Eagles Sunday atthe. 
y at ‘the Coliseum: 
“It makes me feel good that so} needed * ae a the rugged| Eagles, the Bion team, are oo up ‘to par, a little ,over-footballed, 
many people want me to make a see g tor 6 Ute ut. went all the way last year. Rams all keyed up to'do it before big _ 
: At 227 I only weigh 15 pounds; home crowd. Waterfield, a late starter, now at his passing: best, 
more than good fighting weight,! and the fine rookie Van Brocklin, to connect enough times to offset 
but I'd really have to work to get! the damage wrought by Van Buren on the ground. What's that? 
bag | those pounds off. Sure, I’ could}; You want the score? Sure. 24-21. Waterfield’s field goal from the 
| Louis biggest worry now is|take it off but it would take all| 28 wins it. And the Cleveland Browns could beat them both. 
that he is apparently running out| the fun out of the fight for me,”| Too bad they don’t have a chance to prove it this year. Some of 
of opponents for his exhibition|Joé said. their stalwarts like defensive ace Lou Sabin are quitting the game. 
bouts. After he shellacked Valen- Emphatic that he is not plan-| Any National League fans don’t think the Browns beat the 
}tino so badly in Chicago last Wed-|ning a comeback,- Joe related that Eagles, et al, well, can you prove it? The Browns are willing, the 
-ymesday, Lee Oma backed out of|during the war he'd decided that| NL is afraid — ls a ee ee 
_ }@ scheduled exhibition this week.) whenever regular training — for | : 
-}Oma admitted that he withdrew|championship fights became too 
because Joe’ had become a little}much of a chore he’d hang up his 
too rough in recent bouts. gloves for good. | 
“I. want to give my fans who! “I want people to remember 
jhave always been good to me their 
moneys worth, but I guess a few 
of the other boys figure an ex- 
hibition should be jus* a slow mo- 
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Articles telling what every 


Ameriean should know about 


the leader of the USSR, on the 


oceasion of his 76th birthday. 
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GENERAL GROVES 
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By Sadie Van Veen 


THE PRESIDENT has proclaimed Dec. 15 
as Bill of Rights Day. The Bill of Rights is so 
popular an organ in the body politic, that no 
public person dare refrain from paying it tribute. 
Its validity is never questioned until someone 
demands that it be used. 


Just what do we mean by civil rights, the 
Bill of Rights? History can help us find the 
answers. First, let us go to the Founding Fathers 
and the men and women who braved the revo- 
lutionary battlefields in 1776. They can tell us 
what they were fighting and dying for. It is well 
to remember that the Bill of Rights was not 
handed to the colonists without a struggle follow- 
ing ‘the Revolutionary War. 

* 


WHEN THE CONSTITUTION of the United 
States was written and submitted to the 13 states 
for ratification, the plain people were furious. 
They saw nothing in the Constitution for them. 
That is especially true of those who were free 
Negroes. 

The people declared in convention and in the 
public squares that they wanted their rights and 
liberties for which they had battled and they 
boldly opposed the Constitution and demanded a 
bill of rights, set down on paper, signed and 
sealed. 

But only a few years later, in 1797, the Alien 
and Sedition Laws made a mockery of the Bill 
of Rights, and hundreds of Americans were im- 
prisoned for speaking their minds. The struggle 
between the men of wealth, power and monarchy, 
typified by Hamilton, and those. who stood for 
human and individual rights and civil rights and 
liberties for all, had begun. 

But the outraged people fought back. In 
1800, Adams was voted out of office and the new 
aig candidate, Thomas Jefferson, elected Pres- 
i t. 


x 
FROM 1830 UNTIL the end of the Civil 
War, violence and terror, force, 
calumny were visited 
wanted to abolish slavery. 
immediately for the Negroes by 


\ 


+ 
ij 
: | 
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It’s Your Bill of Rights to Keep! 


agitated for abolition of slavery. Their right to 
teach and advocate these ideas- was guaranteed 
by the Constitution. | 

The record of violence and murder against 
the courageous abolitionists, men, women, Negro 
and white, isn’t taught in our schools, but it is 
all recorded. The conflict reached its climax in 
the Civil War. 

In 1920, foliowing World War I, there was 
crisis and unemployment. The open-shoppers 
decided to use the crisis to demolish the trade 
unions. The infamous Palmer red-raids con- 
ducted in 1919-20 blotted-out civil rights through- 
out the nation. 

Palmer's name has become infamous, as well 
as that of his assistant in crime against the peo- 
ple—J. Edgar Hoover, today head of the F.B.L 

Today, five years after victory in the anti- 
fascist war, the Truman administration is lead- 
ing our country into a fascist prison of thought 
control, striking destructive blows at everything 
that it contained in the Bill of Rights and the 
principles upon which this country was founded. 

ae as in the Alien and Sedition days, the 
abolition period and the Palmer days, people 
are being tried and jailed for their political con- 
victions. Men and women in the civil service 
are arrested and tried on suspicion of Commu- 
nism or of association with persons “suspected” 
of harboring such ne: : 

IN DAYS GONE BY, voices were raised 
against the hysteria, the frenzy and the fury 
that scarred our history. The people must struggle 
to maintains their rights. aoe : 

To Mr. Truman, we say on Dec. 15th, and 
on every day: if you mean civil rights, then speak 
out for them, in Congress, out of Congress, on 

j in the press; and do these things: - 
tei 
dors for the framed Tren- 
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‘HEE 


By Jeseph Starobin 


The big fact which stands out in the present tangle over Jerusalem is that the legiti- 


mate 


of Israel. If it were merély a ques- § 
tion of Israel's right to Jerusalem. § 


the answer would be simple. Most 


evervbody would agree that the. 
New City should remain with the. 


people who defended it so» hero- , 
ically, at a time when Britain ro | 


arming the Arabs, when the U. 


was ‘imposing sanctions, and wien 


only the Soviet Union and the peo- 
we democracies stood by raabT's S| 
ight for independence. 


But the Jerusalem issue has now 
become a crucial cross-road. The 
United Nations Assembly has vot- 
ed a plan for internationalization, 
in harmeny with the Nov. 29, 1947 
decision which gave Israel birth. 
This plan was converted from a 


phony and dangerous “internation-_ 


alization,” originally favored by 

Britain and the State Department, 

into a genuine and democratic 

plan, thanks to the Soviet amend- 

ments of the Australian resolution. 
2 

THE SEPARATE Holy City re- 
gime is to give democratic rights to 
all inhabitants, and it is to func- 
tion. under the UN Trusteeship 
Council, where the Soviet Union's 
presence forms an obstacle to An- 
glo-American intrigue. 

I say this is a crucial crossroad 
because all friends of Israel, who 
would prefer that the city remain 
part of the Jewish state, now have 


the opportunity to re-examine. the’ 


deeper issues. 

The problem is how to disentan- 
gle Jerusalem and Israel from the} 
impasse in which Anglo-American 
pressure, and the economic politi- 


of its 100,000 Jews in the New City cannot be separated from the future and | 
fate of Israel as a whole. And nite ey iavosved in Phwod P ohn bere rk is Pe A future 


conan, LEADERS are shown in a conference in Tel Aviv. 
(Left to right) David Ben-Gurion, Meir Vilner and Moishe Shertok. 


| cal policies of her own leaders have 


placed her. 
taking in their opposition to the 


|UN Plan? It is the path of a direct 
deal with Emir Abdullah, of 
Transjordan. This means legalizing 
his seizure of the Old City, as well 
as all of Arab Palestine, originally 
intended as an i t demo- 
cratic Arab on Such deals have 
and Washington's spokesmen at 
the UN last Tuesday indicated that 


more were in the cards. 


Coming Next Week— 


Samta Claus Beeomes 


A Poelitiea 


I Preble m!?! 


© Is the Welfare State Subversive? 


—By Bernard Burton 


® Can the ‘Cold War’ Be Reconciled with Christianity? 


—By Joseph North 


Also 

® Two Christmas Short Stories 

® What the Union Means to Miners 

© Europe's Communists on ‘Peace on Earth! — 
© Wanted: A Santa for Fathers 

And other features for children and 
grownups, all 
IN THE MAGAZINE 


Workers’ income Up 


In Manchuria 
PEKING (ALN).—Workers’ a 
come in ‘Manchuria is now 75 per- 


| 


What path are Israel's leaders, 


BUT WHAT is the consequence 
of legalizing Abdullah's position at 
the price of keeping the New City 
under Israeli rule? The _ conse- 
quence would be to give Britain a 
key foothdld. in Palestine, which 
would always. menace the young 
Israeli state. It would mean doom- 
ing democratic Arab state 
which could be Israel's last partner 
in future relations with the Arab, 
world, and a significant factor 
against British and American im- 
perialist pressure. 

In their anxiety to hold Jerusa- 
lem’s New City by a direct parti- 
tion with Abdullah, the Israeli 
leaders overlook the greater dan- 


ger which would be developing for 


‘themselves. 


This is why the Soviet amend- 


iments were so important for Israel. 
| Thev pointed the way to further 


struggle against legalizing Abdul- 
lah’s position, and they showed 
that Israel would do better not to 
become the pawn of an A 
American deal in which Abdu 


wins out. 


| 


This is what has to be thought 
through, as the UN Trusteeshi 
Council prepares its Pi sce 
ization project. 

If Jerusalem alone were in- 
volved, everyone would favor her 


union with Israel. If international- 


| 


ization doesn't succeed, keepin 
Jerusalem in Israel is a so 
But the problem now is how Israel 
can utilize this mterim period to 
} disengage herself from the Anglo- 
American grip, and wndermine 
rather se dng strengthen Abdullah's 


lah. 


By Joseph North 


THE INQUIRY into the Peekskill atrocities by the American 
Civil Liberties Union has fully confirmed the charges of the concert- 
goers: underlying the violence was the ugly Hitler fact of anti- 
Jewish and anti-Negro hatred. “The unprovoked rioting was fos- 
tered largely by anti-semitism,” the report concludes. 

This is the damaging fact the Grand Jury now sitting in West- 
chester County desperately seeks to sidestep. It is embarrassed by 
the painstaking ACLU on-the-spot investigation. 

The silk-stocking Grand Jury. called by District Attorney 


Fanelli to whitewash Fanelli — he was one of the principal culprits 
—seeks to narrow the issue to “Communism.” It exhibits the 


‘morality of rock-throwers — that anything goes if the victims are 


Communists. But as a matter of known fact, the concert-goers 


included music-lovers of all parties. 
* 
THE REPORT'S FACTS reveal that anti-semitism and anti- 
Negroism is integrally related to anti-Communism. You don’t find 
one without the other. The report does more: it proves collusion 
between local and county authorities with the hoodlums. 
“The authorities share the responsibility,” it says. “They did 
not respond with any but token police protection of the first con- 


cert on Aug. 27 which was broken up by violence. They permitted 
a provocative parade of veterans at the second.” 


Facts in the report totally repudiate Governor Dewey’s public 
libel of the Communist Party. “There is no evidence whatever,” 
says the non-Communist ACLU, “of Communist provocation on 
either occasion.” 

“Terrorism was general against all whe advocated freedom of 
speech, freedom of assembly and preservation of constitutienal 


rights.” 
* 


THE REPORT exploded the lie that a veteran stabbed by a 
concertegoer provoked the first violence. “The wounding of William 
Secor, rioting veteran,” the investigators conclude, “occurred while 
he was assisting in the commission of a crime.” Furthermore, it 
reveals that Secor'’s father knows who did the stabbing, and it was 
no concert-goer. Authorities tried to blame a Negro concert-goer 
for the stabbing. 

The report says further: “There is strong indication that the 
violence was planned and was carried out according to plan.” 

It says that “national condemnation has been the chief factor 
causing Peekskill to question this action.” _- 

“Public condemnation” must not be allowed to die. Fanelli 
has just received another $10,000 to continue the “inquiry.” People 
close to the picture feel Fanelli seeks to drag the inquiry on until 
public reaction dwindles away and then he will issue a report ab- 
solving the authorities and hoodlums from blame and further pun- 


ish the innocent: concert-goers. 


SOME 230 VICTIMS have filed damage suits against the state 
and county authorities. A petition of _5,000 names to Senator-elect 
Herbert Lehman is circulating asking he initiate an open inquiry. 

The ACLU repert was signed also by the Council] Against 
Intolerance, Americans for Democratic Action, American Veterans 
Committee and the National Association for the Advancement of 


Colored People. 


Many Happy Returns, Frank! 


Frank Silvers, 79, Reealis Exciting Union Vietories 


By Louise Mitchell 

Frank Silvers, 79-year-old. 
youngster, celebrated his birthday 
last’ week. The oldest member of 
Local 16 of the United Office ard 


Born in New York City in 1870, 
Silvers occassionaily visits the old 
tenement at 52 Rutgers St. Stil 
there is the Catholic Church in 


is eyes as he recalls the days 
1891 when he was a member 


Although he left school at 11 


the working class veteran went to- 
Cooper Institute at night to learn 
accounting in order to improve 
his status. 
Silvers’ wallet is several wads 
thicker than most. Not with doila: 
bills but with the peouee of sons, 
daughters, ~_ < 
children. His own mot | 
three years ago at the full- 


t-lsome age of 103, Es wie pee 
away five months ago at 


Silvers has had many ailments. 


es of ros tee ee coe 


drive 


For Votes Under Way 


AFL Plans Campaign to Sign Up {Unions Join Other Organizations 


his way through school by part- 

time work in a grocery store. He 

has several long years ahead of him 

in Medical lege. A war would) 

wreck his career and life's plans. 
* 


YOUNG WOMEN in the South 
buses are in operation. ‘are worried about war too. They 

When seven members of the were girls when the men were 
editorial staff of the Montgomery, )fightimg in the Pacific and Africa, | 
Ala., Advertiser-Journal Cempens| but they remenober the stories of 
tried to organize a Newspaper | men who didn’t come back, the 
| 


Half Million Southern Workers 
Under strong pressure from unorganized 

Southern workers who want unions, AFL 

representatives met recently and planned a 

drive to organize one-half million workers in 

the South. The Southern AFL conference 

was attended by union men from*® 

Tennessee, North and South Caro- . f a 

lina; Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 0 y 0 

and Mississippi. Special emphasis } 

will be placed on —— chem- Pla $ 

ical and textile workers of any new T 

industries which move _ South. | C ns or 

Fourteen Southern states will be 

Bs World Wai Ill 
Hundreds of Southern workers or di 

= affected by a recent $100 a The idea that their lives, just) 

month pension agreement between ‘beginning, will be interrupted and | 

the Aluminum Company of Amer-| on ended by a third workd war, | 
ica and the United Steel Workers Meine thapd over the bends - of 

Union. In the South these work- Southem youth. 

‘Al = ‘Te <— a ge gg One young man, taking his pre- 
tS “on ‘med training at Southern College 
The agreement calls for the ; ‘in Birmingham said he “can’t un- 

company making up the difference! g..<tand why we are stacking up 

between social security — ‘armaments and war preparations 
and $100 for workers aged 65 if we are really in favor of peace. 
with 25 years service. The worker 1i_ said that “those things” are 
continues his contribution to: the neant for war and nothing else. 
‘“You can’t talk peace and prepare 
* for war at the same time — you tool 
IN TAMPA, the bus companies PO one with your real intentions, ” 
are. doing all in their power to| he added. 

Workers Union, CIO. The com- 

pany has been granted its request 

for ‘an injunction against the 


fedéral social security program. 
break the strike of the Prampert| 
strikers committing “violence 


. Strikers claim onlv 
pk wc: of the regular number of | 


Guild (CIO) they were fired for long, dangerous years of separa- 
reasons of “economy.” When pre-|tion, and the worry. 

tests were made by union repre-| A young Birmingham miss, who 
sentatives they were rehired. It\is a senior at Ramsay said she 
was reported that an NLRB elec-| “knows the people dont want an- 
tien will determine the issue of other war, but its those who make ¢ 
unien recognition. ‘money eut of wars that are talkin 
Southern workers are retusing/| for another ene.” She 


hours as “natural” for the South, | Germany and “t would be terrible 
They are organizing to gain more} if a war breke out.” 
money and a decent werking day.| THE YOUNG NEGRO steel. 


| worker had just -come out of a 

Chemical Workers 
Learn About ‘Justice’ 
HOUSTON, Tex.—The workers 
of the heavily industrialized Hous- 
ton-Baytown area received an eye- 


opening lesson on the meaning of}. 
the Communist trial in New Yerk: 


The pre-med student is working) P 


In Mass Registration Activity 
Important beginnings are being made in 
the registration of voters, both Negro and 
white in Alabama. But they are only begin- 
ning and the vast number of whites and es- 
pecially Negroes cant even participate in 
state elections. 


In Birmingham 
some AFL and CIO unions have 
formed registration committees to 
try to get union members, both 
Negro and white registered voters. 


In recent statements officials of} — 


these unions called for greater 
union - member participation in 
elections. 

The Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers Union of Bessemer has 
‘pioneered in this work. It has set 
up. committees in each local to 
help union members register. 
White union members accompany 
Negro members to registration 
boards. White and Negro unity in 
this union has added much to its 
bargaining strength. 


MANY LOCALS of the United 
Mine Workers have registration 
committees. One white miner said 
that Negro unien brothers must be 
allowed to vote or labor's full 
strength would not be felt in the 
elections. He said this meant that 
white members must be ready te 
rotect Negro union members and 
stand behind their right to vote. 
The UMW has made great prog- 
ress because of the militant Ne- 
gro-white unity in its ranks. 

Women's organizations in Bir- 


mingham have called for citizens 
to register. It was recently dis- 


closed that out of 1,207 white ap-| 


plicants for registration in Birmmg- 
‘ham only 10 were rejected. Yet 
out of 254 Negro applicants about 
one-half were rejected in their ef- 
forts to register. 


IN WILCOX, Henry, and other 
Black Belt Counties not one Ne- 
gro is registered. These are the 
counties where white representa- 
tives to the state legislature are 
“elected” by one or two thousand 
votes. These representatives are 
,| largely responsible for the anti-la- 

r measures passed. 


The Dixiecrats and the Klan call} 


for no votes for Negroes but this 
call means hurting white labor 
with. anti-labor legislators. It also 
means Continuing in office the kind 


vote, full voice. 


school, and for us to be treated 
like we're human.” What did he 
think of Paul Robeson? “He’s our 


Paul. He got the right idea!” he | 


exclaimed. 


is| of politicians who refuse to give} . 
is| industrial sections, with its labor| 


Picture of a Deep South County—— 
its Portrait of a Distressed Area 


By Eugene Fekiman 
JASPER, Ala, 


THIS COUNTY SEAT of Walker County has a 


bleak look of hard times with 27 percent of the ot 9 
not able to find jobs, store sales down, and fami 
destitute without relief. All of Walker county is depression hit with 
men and women not able to find work and industries closed down, 
The county has been placed on a federal “critical area” jist. Farm- 
ers in the county lost 40 percent of their cotton crop to the boll 
— In 1948 the Walker county cotton crop amounted to 10,231 
ales 

Walker county depends mostly on coal mining. Several of 
the mines have closed down because they cannot sell their coal. 
The fuel can be bought cheaper elsewhere. ‘The cost of mining — 
Walker county's narrow seam coal is gredter because it can't easily 
be mined. 

Because Walker county's mines aren't profitable enough to the 
~~ capitalists who own them they are shut down and the big money 

ches their attention where greater profits can be made. Yet 

che ; ennai of Walker — must suffer because of such “people last 
—money first” Many people of the county feel that while 
their coal is not the e it = has important value. : 


THE TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION is too busy spending 
billions of dollars for war parations to bother with Walker 
county. It promised aid to the county by letting firms there bid 
for government needs, Yet very little from the county has been © 
bought by the federal government. . 

After unemployed workers in the county use up their few 
weeks unemployment compensation checks they have just no where 
to turn for help. Some have been so desperate they have asked the 
Chamber of Commerce to give them letters granting them per- 
mission to “solicite” merchants for aid. 

The Walker county welfare board reports many more cases 
added to its roll. In Alabama the welfare department does not offer 
relief to “able bodied unemployed.” The recent cases added to 
the Walker county rolls were more aged, blind, and crippled. While . 
workers were employed they tock care of these cases in their own ' 
am | 

_ Now as families can not take care of themselves too well they 
must apply for welfare help for their aged, crippled, and blind mem- 
bers. Now old mothers and fathers or blind sisters and brothers 
must try to live on $17 a month and even less. 

There is no relief for the unemployed. One jobless coal miner 
suid he “just don’t know what he can do to get ahold of some money.” . 
He said the store he was trading with has already given him the © 
aie in uf bly. The oy 

egro people im jasper are suitering terri y are a | 
13 percent of the tion, but there seems to be no jobs for 
them that will offer a decent living. One Negro woman was seen ° 
trying to get food from garbage cans in a white neighborhood. A 
Negro wo r employed to shine shoes in a barber shop said, “There 
—_ any jobs for-eolored people that will pay them a living.” 
mall retail merchants are hard put for business. = grocer 
viii piahaly too Re aalie “The people are broke.” A dry-goods 
merchant said the depression in the county has “knocked. business 
in the head.” Stores are “dressing-up” for Christmas but one mer- 
chant said with a sad look, “It one t mean a thing.” - 

THE SAD STORY OF DEPRESSION in Walker coun — > 
told most grimly when one sees how the children must live. A 
teacher said the children can not afford the hot lunches they need. - 
Their parents just dan’t have the lunch money to give them. The | 
children’s clothes don't fit, because they must wear last years, out- — 
grown garments. They can’t get warm, serviceable, coats because their 

are not working and have no money. 

The people of W Wilber astenty vennl anal nied Sediuah iam naib 

refuse to listen to the Dixiecrats who say the federal govern- 

relief to needy counties. It is the Diniecrats and 
usiness concerns who don't give » rap about Walker 
because the county isn't making big enough profits 
have closed it down. 
ker county citizen put the matter of federal aid 
bluntly. He said, “If the federal government don’t help us I don 
know who in the hell will.” But the federal government or the 
state has not helped, and the people of Walker county are facing 
starvation for themselves and their families. 


BESSEMER, Ala.—The Bes- 
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bills for a four-room a 
a told awe ate Be ie 
family. The bath is in the hall 


and is shared by three other f 
ilies. 


There is terrible suffering in 


nove for Negro workers who earn 


wages. The “kerosene 
shacks” they live in now having 


only one or two rooms are not 


worth a cent of the $15 a month 
they must pay. 


While the People’s Government 


of China has set as its goal the 
removal -of every hovel and the 


building of decent quarters for all 


families, it seems our government's 


poney is diferent. From the fed- 
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TO FAVORED EAGLES 


Los Angeles is the scene of pro football’s climax game Sunday as the popular 
L.A. Rams try to unend the bruising collection of talent known as .the Philadelphia 


Eagles at the Coliseum in the last National League t 
there'll have to be room for®— 


They'll Stay in 


figure 
the mighty Cleveland Browns in 
the finale. 

The Eagles are defending 
champs and favorites in this game. 
They won the Eastern Division 
title with an awesome record of 11 
Victories and one defeat. They fea- 
ture the game's greatest running 
back in Steve Van Buren, who bit 
off 1,116 yards this year to lead 
the champs to the near record 
rushing total of 2,607 yards. Their 
mighty line stood out as the Eagles 
allowed opponents only a com- 

ined. air and ground total of 

826 yards, league's low. 

In rebuttal, the pass-minded 
Rams, featuring two tremendous 
throwers in the great Bob Water- 
field and the fine rookie Norm 


Van Brocklin, were second to the’ 


Chicago Bears both in overall 
yardage gained and in passing 
With a lot of momentum work- 
ed up in late season, the Rams 
will be a well backed underdog 
On their home grounds Sunday. 


It will be a busy intersectional 
basketball week at Madison 
Square Garden. On Monday night, 
CCNY’'s fine unbeaten combina- 
tion, generally rated New York's 

t, mets its sternest early season 
test in the, big, good Oklahoma 
club, which features a_ center, 
Freidberger, who goes 6-11 and, 
according to CCNY coach Nat 
am last year when the big 

oy was a soph, “Has the stuff of 

Kurland.” The other game on 
that card pits St. Johns against a 
hewcomer to the big arena, Wash- 
ington State, reported boasting a 
team with a fine chance to win the 

orthern Coast title. 

Qn Tuesday night two more 
Coast teams try their luck, with 
sub-par NYU tackling California 

LIU tying USC for size. The 
Zrojans are considered by some a 
candidate to unseat UCLA 

the southland. The Coast in- 
asion continues through Thurs- 

y, with California switching to 
CCNY and St. Johns host to last 
years National Invitation Tourney 
ghamps, San Francisco. 
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itle game. Next year a lot of folks 
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thibition knockout 


duo (above) were disappointed last week at the winter’ meetings 


in New York. 


Billy Southworth quashed rumors he would trade 


players he had some tiffs with and what’s more, said Sain’s shoulder 
trouble was a thing of the past and he expected the Big Two to 
regain the flag for the Jethroe-bolstered club! 


Joe Tells Why 
He Means It 


Wants to Be Remembered as the Unbeaten 
Champ, Training Grind Too Tough Now 


Joe Louis, still knocking them over on his exhibition 
tour, admitted this week that the pride of retiring unde- 
feated was a big factor in keeping him from succumbing 


to the mounting pressure to get® 


him back in the ring for “one 
more fight.” 

“Im not scared of Ezzard 
Charles, but I know that even if 
I did win the title back I would 
have to keep fighting until some 
day I would lose—and I dont 
want that,” Joe remarked frankly. 

Fresh from his eight-round ex- 
- Pat Valen- 
tino, the quiet-spoken Louis still 
looked every inch a champion as 
he — his sparring — 
aro e ring preparing for an- 
other exhibition. 3 


too rough in recent bouts. 
“I -want to give my fans who 


He admitted that many people 
in boxing had appealed to him 
to come out of retirement in order 
to give boxing a shot in the arm in 
the hope c_ pulling it out of the 
doldums. 


“Boxing's future will take care 

of itself without me. We've got a 
good champion in Charles and 
there are others coming up who 
before long will be gaining no- 
tice,” Louis said. 
_ The retired champ explained 
that he still likes to box but that 
age had sapped the enthusiasm 
needed to go into the rugged 
training for a title bout. 

“At 227 I only weigh 15 pounds 
more than good fighting weight, 
but I'd really have to work to get 
those pounds off. Sure,’ I could 
take it off but it would take all 
the fun out of the fight for me,” 
Joe said. 

Emphatic that he is not plan- 
ning a comeback, Joe related that 
during the war he'd decided that 
whenever regular training for 
championship fights became too 
much of a chore he'd hang up his 
— for good. 


Elucidation Supplied 


AN ENGLISH SEAMAN who's a hot. sport fan in his own 
country dropped in for a chat. 

“I'd like to take back some accurate information on American 
sports and the various seasons,” he said, “Now let's see, what's. this, 
Robinson leads the National League in hitting, followed by Musial, 
it says in today’s paper. That of course, is baseball, you're national 
pastime. Am I correct?” 

‘Correct,” said I. | 

“Well now,” he went on as he started to jot down some notes, 
“No wonder there’s no international understanding. We just don't 
know the facts about each other. Here we always had the impres- 
sion baseball was played in the summer time.” 

“It is,” I explained, “You see, there are just the statistics of the 
season which ended in September.” 

The visitor nodded and crossed out his notes. “Now that’s 
interesting. There must be tremendous suspese created while the 
statisticians work from the end of September to the middle of De- 
cember to determine who were the leading players.” 

“Well, not exactly,” I said carefully. “Everyone really knew 
who were the champions the day the season. ended.” 

This time he waited a little respectfully, gun-shy, so [ went on 
untangling his misunderstanding. 

“They are doled out officially in December and treated as big 
news so as to provide-sports copy to the newspapers in the offseason 
and also to start the process of building up interest in the coming 
season. They don’t want a good thing like baseball out of the 
public mind for six months.” 

“Ah,” he said, “Well, that’s comprehensible. This, then,” and 
here h. pointed to some other headlines in ‘he days sports pages, 
“js your American football season actually.” | 

“No,” I said, “football is over.. This is the basketball and winter 


sports season.” 

“Ah, yes,” he said, “winter sports, such as bowling. Fine 
sport.” | 
“Bowling?”, I said a little startled, “What makes you say that 
particularly? Bowling is actually a year round sport. Fine sport, 
too, possible the main participation sport for most workers over 
the year.” 7 

“Well, here now,” he pointed, “Baylor Turns Down Bowl Bid 
in Frisco,” Ohio State Incree*es Tempo of Bowl Drills.” 

“That’s football.” I said, unhappily, knowing exactly what was 
coming. It came. 

“Football? But...” 

: “Yes, you see, football is over and yet it really isn’t over,” I 
interrupted. “There are a lot of games between various teams On 
New Years Day called Bowl Games, This is in imitation of the 
first one, the original Rose Bowl in Pasadena. As yow see, they have 
all kinds of Bowl Games now. The college players, who are ama- 
teurs, stay in training for an extra month and play these games, 
The prices are jacked up. In fact, the number of Bowl Games is 
now limited only by the ability of promoters to think up new names 
for them. I’m afraid. in another year we'll even have a...” 

This time he interrupted me, a little hopefully, “Well, I know 
there’s commercialism in ‘all this, but these games ARE for the 
various regional championships, aren’t they? Like our English 
football, which is soccer, in which we have playoffs to determine 
the various class championships?” : 

“Not exactly,” I said sadly, “The original Rose Bowl may have 
had a little of that in mind, but now these Bowl games are played 
strictly for the old moola and the local Chambers of Commerce. 
For instance this year one of the Bowl teams is Georgetown, which 
lost to Maryland, Fordham, Villanova and George Washington. 
In the regular season they scored 119 points and were scored on 
181 points. But a buck is'a buck on New Year's Day in one of the 
nice weather Bowls.” 

“Sordid, isn’t it,” the visitor said, busily scribbling. “It must 
really be a relief for the football players to finish with the business 
after New Years.” 

“Till spring football training,” I said. 


The ‘Middleweight Championship’ 


IF THE SO CALLED Boxing Commission of New York stages 
a LaMotta-Villemain return for the so-called middleweight cham- 
pionship, the Daily Worker will cover and describe the fight as 
usual but will not call the winner the middleweight . champion. 
Not when Ray Robinson, who could belt out the both of them 
(and did beat LaMotta four out of five when Jake really had it) 


is so shamefully sidestepped. | 


Upset! Upset! 


PICKING THE Los Angeles Rams to pull a stunning upset 
and beat the rugged Philadelphia Eagles Sunday at the Coliseum. 
Eagles, the better team, are net up to par, a little over-footballed, 
went all the way last year. Rams all keyed up to do it before big 
home crowd, Waterfield, a late starter, now at his passing best, 
and the fine rookie Van Brocklin, to connect enough times to offset 
the damage wrought by Van Buren on the ground. What's that? 
You want the score? Sure. 24-21. Waterfield’s field goal from the . 
28 wins it. And the Cleveland Browns could. beat them both. 
Too bad they don’t have a chance to prove it this year. Some of 
their stalwarts like defensive ace Lou Sabin are ques game. 
Any National League fans don’t think the Browns could beat the 
caeers ae well, can you prove it? The Browns are willing, the 

is afraid, : 


Dodgers Use Fast Break | } 

FIVE DODGERS im search of some off-season dough and a 
little exercise have formed a basketball team and take on some pretty. 
tition every Monday night on the stage of the Paramount 


> 


ges S upport to NAACP Crusade 


— See Page 6 


EXPOSE THE REAL WATER WASTERS! 


All Harlem tenants are urged to send reports and details 


- | : | y { q h e : . ce of leaking plumbing in their homes immediately to the Harlem 
, J . On 0 Bai, 5 ww Edition of The Worker, 321 W. 125 St., Room 8. | 


| > y In this way we can expose the most criminal of the water- 
Se vl wasters—the greedy landlords who've been wasting billions of © 
es gallons of water for years because they won't repair leaks. 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post office at New York, N. Y¥., under the Act of March 3, 1879 


Vol. XIV, No. 51 p> * | December 18, 1949 In 2 Sections, Section | 28 Pages Price 10 Cents 


See Back Page 


Got A Bucket OD? 
Sa 
Wasting water, like wast- 2 a 
ing the health of Harlem 
tenants, now is exposed as : 


one more crime committed 
year round by Harlem land- 


lords. , 7) 
In the pictures above is 
one of the answers to the | : 


question: Why is there a 
water shortage in New York 


City? 


The ceiling in George 4 
Beecham’s Shoe Shine Par- : 
lor, 2412 Eighth Ave, has : 


been dripping water for the 
past two years. 


At least three gallons of 


4 
water drip daily into the ) 
pail which sits on the floor 
—almost 2,200 gallons over | : 


the two years. 


The landlord, Mr. Silver- 
man, 253 West 112 St., flat- 
ly refuses to repair the leak, 


ignoring the water short- 
age as well as the constant 
Fk at's he Sovie 


This is repeated thou- 
sands of times all over Har- 


lem, month after month in 
cases like that of the Lewis on r 0: 
family, 138 West 112 St., 


whose basement apartment 
is constantly fleoded by 


nent plumbing and che e bh 
i cms"at> «Paul Robeson 
Even though the case was — au a aww 


= reported in the Harlem Edi- 


tion of The Worker as early : , 
as March 6, the landlord, — See Magazine Section —— 
has made no really signifi- : | ree A” 
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Unions Join Other Organizations 
In Mass Registration Activity 

Important beginnings are being made in 
the registration of voters, both Negro and 
white in Alabama. But they are only begin- 
ning and the vast number of whites and es- 
pecially Negroes can't even participate in 
state elections. In Birmingham 
some AFL and CIO unions. have 
formed registration committees to 
try to get union members, ~both 
Negro and white registered voters. 
‘In recent statements officials of 
these unions called for greater 
‘union - member participation in 
elections.. 


© 


AFL Plans Campaign to Sign Up { 


Half Million Southern Workers 


Under strong pressure from unorganized 
Southern workers who want unions, AFL 
representatives met recently and planned a 
drive to organize one-half million workers in 
the South. The Southern AFL conference 


was attended by union men from*— a ggg 


‘Tennessee, North and South Caro- Y 1 


lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
To Plans for 


‘and Mississippi. Special emphasis! 


will be placed on crganizing chem- 


Workers Union of Bessemer has 
pioneered in this work. It has set 
up committees in each local to 
help union members _ register. 
White union members accompany 
Negro members to _ registration 
boards. White and Negre unity in 


bargaining strength. 


The UMW has made great preg- 


> 


: 


miss, who, 


counties where white representa- 


worker had just come out of a/call means hurting white labor 


this union has added much to its’ 


| to turn for help. Some have been so desperate they have asked the 


MANY LOCALS of the United | 


Womens organizations in Bir-| . , 
' He said the store he was trading with has already given him the 


tives to the state legislature are’ 
“elected” by one or two thousand | ~ 
‘votes. These representatives are} 
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Picture of a Deep South County— 
its Portrait of a Distressed Area 


By Eugene Feldman 


THIS COUNTY SEAT of Walker Coun 
bleak look of hard times with 27 percent of the 


JASPER, All. 
has the 


ple 
| not able to find jobs, store sales down, and cimifies 


destitute without relief, -All of Walker county is depression hit with 
men and women'not able to find work and industries closed down. 
The county has been placed on a féderal “critical area” list. Farm- 
ers in the county lost 40 percent of their cotton crop to the boll 
0 ah In 1948 the Walker county cotton crop amounted to 10,281: 

ales. 
Walker county depends mostly on coal mining. Several of 
the mines have closed down because they cannot sell their coal. 
The fuel can be bought cheaper elsewhere. The cost of mining 
Walker county's narrow seam coal is greater because it can’t easily 
be mined. 

Because Walker county's mines aren't profitable enough to the 
big capitalists who own them they are shut down and the big money 
men place their attention where greater profits can be made, Yet 
the people of Walker county must suffer because of such “peeple last 


The Mine, Mill, and Smelter | 


—money first’ policy. Many people of the county feel that while 
their coal is not the best grade it still has important value. 
| * 


THE TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION is too busy spending 
billions of dollars for war preparations to bother with Walker 
county. It promised aid to the county by letting firms there bid 
for government needs. Yet very little from the county has been 
bought by the federal government. 


| 


student is working Protect Negro union members and 
stand behind their right to vote.) 


; 


because of the militant Ne-| 


| 


i 


’ 


It was recently dis- | 
closed that out of 1,207 white ap-' 


; 
; 


, 


After unemployed workers in the county use up their few 
weeks unemployment compensation checks they have just no where . 


Chamber of Commerce to give them letters granting them per- 
mission to “solicite” merchants for aid. i 

The Walker county welfare board reports many more cases 
added to its roll. In Alabama the welfare department does not offer 
relief to “able bodied unemployed.” The recent cases added to 
the Walker county rolls were more aged, blind, and crippled. While 
ee were employed they took care of these cases in their own 

milies, | 

Now as families can not take care of themselves too well they 
must apply for welfare help tor their aged, crippled, and blind mem- 
bers. Now old mothers and fathers or blind sisters and brothers 
must try to live on $17 a month and even.less. | 

There is no relief for the unemployed. One jobless coal miner 
suid he “just don’t know what he can do to get ahold of some money.” 


limit in credit. ; 

Negro people in Jasper are suffering terribly. They. are about 
13 percent of the population, but there seems to be no jobs for 
them that will offer a decent living. One Negro woman was seen 
trying to get food from garbage cans in a white neighborhood. A 
Negro worker employed to shine shoes in a barber shop said, “There 


| aren't any jobs for colored people that will pay them a living.” 


| 
and other | 
Black “Belt Counties not one Ne- 
said she| @tO is registered. These are the 


Small retail merchants are hard put for business. One grocer 
said it plainly.in a few words, “The people are broke.” A dry-goods 
merchant said the depression in the county has “knocked business 
in the head.” Stores are “dressmg-up” for Christmas but ene mer- 
chant said with a sad look, “It — mean a thing.” 


THE SAD STORY OF DEPRESSION in Walker ops Oe 
told most grimly when one sees how the children must live. A school 
teacher said the children can not afford the hot lunches they need. 


THE YOUNG NEGRO steel for no votes for Negroes but this’ 


' 


‘Their parents just don’t have the lunch money to give them. The 
children’s clothes don’t: fit, because they must wear last years, out- 


ir 


a 


grown garments. They can’t get warm, serviceable coats because the 
I money. 
people of Walker county want and need federal help badly. 


industries which move South. 
Hundreds of Southern workers 
the Aluminum Company of Amer- | beginning, will be interrupted and) 
Union. In the South these work- < veidth. 
The agreement calls for the i, Birmingham said he “can’t un- 
AAs 
gid S1GD Ger /wothers .agnd g5 armaments and war . preparations | 
| meant for war and nothing else. that Negro union brothers must be 
fecieral social security program. | 
tan one with your real intentions,” elections. He said this meant that 
are doing all in their power to, 
his way through school by part-| 
pany has been granted its request, 
Medical lege. A war would gro-white unity in its ranks. 
against the company or any work- 
to register. 
buses are in operation. ‘are worried about war too. They 
‘ham only 10 were rejected. Yet 
Ala., Advertiser-Journal Company but they remember the stories Of one- 
reasons of “economy.” When pre- tion, and the worry. 
was reported that an NLRB elec-| “knows the people dont want an-| 
}money out of wars that are . 
Southern workers are retusing She admitte 
Germany and “it would be, terrible | bor measures passed. 
EE ‘ : 
i ae grocery store. In one hand he had with anti-labor legislators. It also 
Chemical Workers a large sack of groceries and with|means continuing in office the kind. 


Fourteen Southern states will be 
are affected by a reeent $100 a) 
even ended by a third world war, ' 
ers are at plants in Mobile, me. Oue young man, ‘taking his ‘pre- 
company making up the difference | derstand why we are stacking up 
7 SO atin * f. neace.”| Mine Workers have registration 
with £5 years servies. “The wa rker we are really in favor of peace. — 
'“You can’t talk peace and prepare @llowed to vote or Jabor’s full 
‘* 
the added. white members must be ready to 
break the strike of the Transpert 
‘time work in a grocery store. He 
for an injunction § against the, 
his career and lifes plans. 
ing emplove.” Strikers claim onlv'| 
When seven members ef the were girls when the men were! 
‘out of 254 Negro applicants about 
tried to organize a Newspaper'men who didnt come back, the forts to register. 
tests were made by union repre-| ‘A young Birmingham 
tion will determine the issue of | 
fer another one.” 
to accept low wages and long. 
Tt ow are -euaeninton it ‘ if a war breke out.” | The Dixiecrats and the Klan call 
y organizing to gain more, 
Learn About ‘Justice’ ithe other hand he held on to his of politicians who refuse to give 


ical and textile workers of any new 
affected. 
month pension agreement between The idea that their lives, just, 
ica and the United Steel Wester 1 anise St ete tein Sele GE 
Alcoa, Tenn., and Bauxite, Ark. | ' ining at Southern Coll 
between social security pension) 
Sere” ‘committees. One white miner said 
continues his contribution te the ene said that “those things are 
| ‘for war at the same time — you foo! Strength would not be felt in the 
IN TAMPA, the bus companies, 
The pre-med 
Workers Union, CIO. The cem- 
several long years ahead of him TSS 
strikers committing “violence ™ 
mingham have called for citizens 
one-half of the regular number ef} YOUNG WOMEN in the South | 
plicants for registration in Birming- 
editorial staff of the Montgomery,! fighting in the Pacific and Africa,' 
| half were rejected in their et- 
, : i 4 f a- 
Guild (CIO) they were fired fer long, dangerous years of separ | IN WILCOX, Henry, 
sentatives they were rehired. It/is a senior at Ramsay 
other war, but its those who make 
union -ecognition. 
that she had a fellow stationed in| ‘@rgely responsible for the anti-la- 
hours as “natural” for the Seuth. 
money and a decent working day. 
| little three-year old daughter. His | industrial sections, with its Jabor 


They refuse to listen to the Dixiecrats who say the federal govern- 


_HOUSTON, Tex—The workers{eyes fired with feeling as he said, vote, full voice. 
of the heavily industrialized Heus-|“I won't fight for these guys who} 
ton-Baytown area received an eye-'keep me down and then go talk-)school, and for us to be treated 
opening lesson on the meaning of img so much about democracy. But like were human.” What did he 
the Communist trial in New York! nothing in the world could keep|think of Paul Robeson? “He’s our 
when a letter congratulating and;me from fighting for the chance Paul. He got the right idea!” he| state has not helped, and the people of Walker county are facing 


-praising Judge Medina appeared in}for my little girl to go to a good’ exclaimed. starvation for themselves and their : 
the Houston Post, signed by David! ge ie : me 
Keep Lid on Rents, Southerners Say 


C. Bintliff, Harris County Grand. 
Jury foreman. 
. Bintlifi's sur is hated _ his 
reputation is mud among the work-| BESSEMER, Ala.—The_ Bes- paid $40 a month and the utilities’ | | 
ae en oe his vicious anti-\semer City Commission passed a/jbills fora four-room apartment. 
Fee curing the struggle of resolution in favor of lifting all|She said’ there were five in her 
| workers wit | the Mathiesen trent controls. Working. people in family. The bath is in the hall 
Chemical Co. Bintliffs Grand Jury}this mine, mill town will have to|and is shared by three other fam-| 
indicted rr eg of the werkers,!spend less for groceries, clothes |ilies. 
jamd other items so they can pay| There is terrible suffering in} 
higher rents. store for Negro workers who earn! 
: nt | Behind the plan to raise rents|POOT wages. The “kerosene 
‘militia. over the obiections of the| Wet the real estate interests, who |Shacks” they live in now having 
ty Sheriff's department. ° iteld the Bessemer. City Commis-|°Mly one or two rooms are not 
: | rsion at a hearing that they were | Worth a cent of the $15 a month} 


not getting enough rent profits. they must pay. 
| isteni : While the People’s Government! 
i-;0f China has set as its goal the 
removal of every hovel and the: 
is | building of decent quarters for all 
families, it seems our government's | 5€ 
policy is different. From the fed-'? 
eral authorities down to the city | 


7 


Walker county citizen put the matter of federal aid ve 
He said, “If the federal- government don’t help us 1 don't 
o in the hell will” But the federal government or the 
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Dear Santa Claus: 


We ‘need rubber dollies and warm blankets and 
snow suits and orange juice and dresses big enough to 
on us—because we've been growing-and a house 
enough so we'll have a place to crawl in.We know 
you can’t get a whoje house into your pack but we 
thought you might organize somebody to fight for one 


big 


for us. 


-And please, Santa, don't forget those ten Lewis 
kids living in that nasty old cellar down on 112 St. They 
need a house even worse than we do. And that mean 
old “Hunger” Hilliard is so stingy with his relief that 
got milk or underwear or blankets. 


they haven't 
And dont forget the 


Daddy was shotwby a cop. And all the other thousands 
't have what kids ought to 


ad the Progressive Christmas Committee 
elping you, because we know it’s too big 


of kids in Harlem that don 
have. We're gl 

of Harlem ish 
a job even for you, Santa. 


a 


Love, 


Robertha, Monica and Valerie, 
The Warnic 


. And, oh yes, please don’t give anybody at all any 
atom bombs for Christmas. 
drift at the North Pole so they can’t possibly go off. Be- 
cause we want Peace on Earth, Good Will Towards 
Men and no more Jimcrow. 
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Taylor kids, Santa, . whose 


Bury them all in a snow 


Triplets. 
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ings of Harlem kiddies. 
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School Head Sets Up a 
Whitewash of Bigoted Quinn 


Superintendent of Schools William Jansen this week ducked responsibility for ac- 
tion on the case of Mae Quinn, Brooklyn teacher, charged with making anti-Negro state- 
ts in her classroom, by sending the “facts” without reco 


mmendation for action to the 
Board of Education. 
This move gives the Board a 


~.““" second chance to whitewash the 
“| Pershing High School teacher. In 


sah. 6) St 
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1946 she made anti-Semitic state- 
ments in her class, and though a 
hroad movement of parents and 


| teachers demanded her removal, 


SS aa 
~~] the case was whitewashed. 


On Oct. 21, Miss Quinn told her 


oe: class that she couldn't understand 
Si “why Negroes want to go where 

\\ sae they are not wanted.” This was. in 

N a Say answer to a student's remark that a 
AN . es Southern college refused to admit 


; may ~~ tas ? a 
SS about 
.N 


a Negro student. 
“If people wouldn't talk so much 


racial discrimination,” the 


sae bigoted teacher declared, accord- 
* ing to reports from her students 
— “there wouldn’t beso much of it.” 


Three-year-old Delores Pressley, 25 W. 132 St. tells Santa 
Clause just what she wants for Christmas. 
the name of John June, 108 E. 121 St., but right now he is just 
plain Santa at Bloomsteins Dept. Store on 125 St. 

With the proposed Welfare cuts and the growing unemplby- 
ment, Santa is going to have a hard time filling the Christmas stock- 


Santa sometimes uses 


Many parents will have to tell Junior that Santa couldn't get 
down the chimney with that new bike because there was an O'Dwyer 


HARLEM'S HUNGRY KIDS — 


A “Night of Stars” at the Hotel Theresa Tuesday evening 
Dec. 20, will be the high point in a whirlwind fund-raising | Mexican oil workers’ union atter 
campaign of the Progressive Christmas Committee of Harlem |the authorities announced they no 


snares Speemdamagep 


GOVT APPROVED COMM. 
TAKES OVER MEXICAN OL 
WORKERS UNION 

MEXICO CITY (ALN): —A re- 
vamped government-approved: na- 
i'tional committee took over the 
‘sixth annual convention of the 


‘longer recognized the previously 


and a Hilliard stopping up the works. 


A NS = = OG Mam 


Switch Date 


“The Negroes were happy she 
continued, “before they knew 
about racial discrimination. Now 
that they now about it, are they 
any happier? .. .” 

Jansen, who has shown great 
speed in persecuting progressive 
teachers, especially members of 
the Teachers Union, has now 
dumped the whole case back in 
the Board's lap. 3 

Make the Harlem Edition 
The Town's First Paper 


of : 


—umu, 


Cop Victim’s Trial 


The appeal of the Civil 


Rights Congress to Harlem 


Harlem to bring holiday cheer to® 
hungry, Jimcrowed families in this} P©° 


ple will telephone us at Monu- 


elected national committee and po- 


citizens urging mass attendance at the trial of James Taylor, 
victim of police brutality, on Wednesday, Dec. 14, was 


community. The campaign will 
wind up with a Christmas partv 
for children of the jobless, to be 
held Friday( afternoon, 3 to 5, in 
the Henry Lincoln Johnson Lodge 
of the Elks, 15 W. 126th St. 


Honor guests of the Night of 
Stars, for which all Harlems night 
spots are contributing talent, will 
be Mrs. Westray, “mother of 
——_ Westray, victim of police 
brutality; James Taylor, who was 
shot by a cop last summer and is 
now on trial for “assault.” Mrs. 
Catherine Taylor, Daniel and Pe- 
coria Lewis, relief clients who live 
with their ten children in one of 
the worst flats in Harlem, and Ben 
and Mildred Warnic, parents of} 
the famed Warnic triplets. 

The Taylor, Lewis and Warnic 
children -will be specially honored 
at the Christmas party on Friday, 
where they will share limelight 
with Councilman Ben Davis, 
‘Ewart Guinier and Jacie Robinson. 

A partial list of guest stars who 
will appear at the Theresa Hotel 
dance, to be held im the Skyline 
Ballroom, includes Avon Long, 
dancing dandy of Porgy and Bess, 
Georgette Harvey of the current 
Broadway hit, Lest in the Stars, 
Fred O'Neil of the movie Pinky, 
and Musa Williams of South Pa- 
cific. The Baby Grand, Club 
Lido Hawkins Bar and Grill, May- 
fair Lounge and the Hollywood 
Bar and Grill have promised to 
send down thes shows. 

Admission to the affair will be 
$1 in advance, $1.50 at the doar. 


} 


$e} 


‘}permanent tenant had no right to 
jinvite friends to stay awhile. “Aficr 


‘my investment.” 


: 


. z . s 
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lice ejected its members from the 


hall. 


ment 3-7600 we will pick up any- 
thing they want to give,” he stated. 


Harlem Must Have New School, 
Council On Education Urges 


A NEW SCHOOL FOR HARLEM! This was the de- 
mand raised last week by the Harlem Council on Education, 
during a meeting at the 110th Street Community Center. 

At a meeting chaired by the’, : 
Council's president, Mrs. Agnes 
Doe, a Harlem school teacher, 
disclosed that because of the over- 


ithree or more. In Harlem, how- 
ever, according to the Council's 
figures, 90 percent are one year 


7 
sodng tres ato he acon ey 10S 
children are three or more years pe 


behind in reading and ‘arithmetic. |?“*"* behind and re or we ony 
MICURES & are three years behind in arith- 
HOW metic. Similar figures were cited 

He cited the figures of, the|for reading, with 93 percent one 
Board of Education for November) year or more, 83 percent two or 
which show that 36 percent of the! more, and 60 percent three or 


children citywide are two or more more years behind: 
yeasr behind and 23 percent are Besides the call. for a new 


followed by a last minute an-® 


| 


nouncement from the District At- | 
torneys office that the trial date 
had been changed to Thursday, 
Dec. 15. : 


The change of date may have} 
been dictated by the prosecution's | 
desire to avoid a large audience | 
for the trial, Harlem CRC leaders | 
indicated. 

SHOT IN SUMMER 


The shooting of Taylor, and the 
killing of his cousin, R. D. Brown, 
last June 12, by Patrolman Abra- 
ham Yudenfreund, a cop with a 


school, the demand was rais 

for either replacement or drastic 
improvements for P. S. 170, which 
has been repeatedly shown to be’ 
so dilapidated and overcrowded | 
that only a very small percentage | 
of its students even approach the | 


average development. 


previous record as a killer, aroused 
widespread anger in Harlem at the 
time. In spite of the fact that the 
killer cop was out of uniform and 
in a bartender’s apron when he did 
the shoting, Taylor, the father of 
six small children, was indicted for 
“second degree assault.” 


MASS PROTEST 


Both the Harlem chapter and 
the American Labor Party in the 
llth A. D. have been waging a 
mass campaign in Taylor's behalf, 
Last Saturday afternoon; the two 
organizations held an open-air de- 
fense rally at the corner of 118th 
St. and Lenox Ave., near Taylor's - 
home, 37 W. 118th St. 


Following the announcement of 
the change in the trial date, CRC 
members were on the streets Tus- 
day night with a leaflet ‘calling on 
the people of this community to 
fill the courtroom Thursday morn- 


ing. 


is 


Mass Action on Landlor 


Did Win Victory 


Mass community action set off by the Lower East Side section of the Communist Party Wednesday prevented 
a landlord from evicting a Negro family. Mr. and Mrs. Major Butler an dtheir three-year-old daughter Janice have beén 


living doubled up with another famil 


y for more than a year, although Butler is a veteran and entitled to veterans’ 


vi “eek a le ‘Civil Rights Congress and other 
cepted the invitation of a- iriend|8'UPS- Tenants in the building 
to move into her vacant apartment |S" ed letters protesting the threat- 
at’ 259 Henry St., the landlord|~™ ed eviction and Gold was‘ de- 

‘uged with phone calls. 


— a So threatened 1nme- When the time came to accept 
Gold's 5 ti the rent from the Butlers, Gold: 
ee eae ‘| “| did so without question and drop- 

ped his action. 


LANDLORD PICKETED 


Meanwhile last week the James 
N. Wells Corp. 340 W. 23 St. was 
picketed last week for threatenir.g, 
to. evict Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 


all,” he added, “I have to protect 


The Lower East Side section 
took immediate action, enlistiag 
the support of the nursery scho-»i 


little Janice attends. Joining nee Tobias who had entertained M 


,,&; Negro veteran in their 


home. The action was sponsored 
by an Anti-Discrimination Com. 
mittee, which planned a delegation 
lo the City Rent Commissivn to 
urge that no certificate of evic- 
tion be granted to the landlord. 
Another blow at housing bias 
also came Wednesday, when the 
New York State Communist Party, 
denounced the failure of Counci'- 
man Joseph Sharkey to provide 
guarantees against discrimination 
in the slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment program authorizec 
by the 1949 Federal Housing Aci 


guarantees be written into the 
Sharkey Bill. 
“It is highiy significant,” Gerson 
declared, “that this Bill was im- 
troduced after the illegal expulsion 
of the only Negro in the City 
Council, Benjamin J. Davis, whose 
joint fight with Councilman Isaacs 
resulted in the present law barring 
disiiimination in tax exempt 


projects... . | 

“We urge individ uals and organ- 
izations to write Councilman 
Shark sey and Acting i Mayor Vincent 
Impelliteri condemning the failure 
of a I t j 


. 


’ % E . 
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Simon W. Gerson, CP Ee el 
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insisting that they be added.” . ivit 
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Peekskill-- 
Guilt Is Now 
‘In the Open 


THE INQUIRY into the Peekskill atrocities by the American 
Civil Liberties Union has fully confirmed the charges of the concert- 
goers: underlying the violence was the ugly Hitler fact of anti- 
Jewish and anti-Negro hatred. “The unprovoked rioting was fos- 
tered largely by anti-semitism,” the report concludes, | 

This is the damaging fact the Grand Jury now sitting in West- 
chester County desperately seeks to sidestep. It is embarrassed by 
the painstaking ACLU on-the-spot investigation. 

The silk-stocking Grand Jury called by District Attorney 
Fanelli to whitewash Fanelli — he was one of the principal culprits - 
— seeks to narrow the issue. to “Communism.” It exhibits the 
morality of rock-throwers — that anything goes if the victims are 
Communists. But as a matter of known fact, the concert-goers 
included music-lovers of all parties. 


* 


THE REPORT'S FACTS reveal that ‘anti-semitism and anti- 
| Negroism is integrally related to anti-Communism. You don't find 
'- one without the other. The report does more: it proves collusion 
_ between local and county authorities with the hoodlums. 


“The authoritie® share the responsibility,” it says. “They did 
not respond with any but token police protection of the first con- 


Jer usa ow ’ 
Secure Its Future 


By Joseph Starobin : 
The big fact which stands out in the present tangle over Jerusalem is that the Yeni: 
mate rights of its 100,000 Jews in the New City cannot be separated from the future and. 
fate of Israel as a whole. And what's really i involved in the ‘present impasse is 5 the future} 
of Israel. If it were merely a ques- SeeRes SOS F SE BS ER RRS Se Sa PESESS 
tion of Israel’s right to Jerusalem, S388 eS . Fe Q Sa S ee 
the answer th be simple. Most | 
everybody would agree that the” 
New City should remain with the . 
people who defended it so hero- 3a SS 
ically, at a time when Britain was Aro ew 
arming the Arabs, when the U. 5S. SB Saas ? 
was imposing sanctions, and when © 
only the Soviet Union and the peo- & 
ples’ democracies stood by Israel's § 
fight for independence. 
But the Jerusalem issue has now 
become a crucial cross-road. The 
United Nations Assembly has vot- 
ed a plan for internationalization, - 
in harmony with the Nov. 29, 1947 - 
decision which gave Israel birth. 
This plan was converted from a 
phony and dangerous “internation- 
alization,’ originally favored by 
Britain and the State Department, 
into a genuine and democratic 
plan, thanks to the Soviet amend- 
ments of the Australian resolution. 


THE SEPARATE Holy City re- “ISRAEL LEADERS are shown in a conference in Tel Aviv. 


gime is to give democratic rights to) (Left to right) David Ben-Gurion, Meir Vilner and Moishe Shertok. 


all inhabitants, and it is to func- cal policies of her own leaders have, BUT WHAT is the consequence 
tion under the UN Trusteeship placed her. of legalizing Abdullah's position at| . 
Council, where the Soviet Union's. t path are Israel's leaders} the price of keeping the New City 

presence forms an obstacle to An- taking in their opposition to the} under Israeli rule? The conse-: 


glo-American intrigue. UN Plan? It is the path of a direct; quence would be to give Britain a . 
I say this is a crucial crossroad’ deal with Emir Abdullah, ot| key foothold in Palestine, which| Cert on Aug. 27 which was broken up by violénce. They permitted 
a provocative parade of veterans at the second.” 


because all friends of Israel, who Transjordan. This means legalizing would always menace the young 
‘would prefer that the city remain’ his seizure of the Old City, as well! Israeli state. It would mean doom- Facts in the report tetally repudiate Governor Dewey's public 
part of the Jewish state, now have as all of Arab Palestine, originally|ing the democratic Arab state; libel of the Communist Party. “There is no evidence whatever,” 
the opportunity to re-examine the intended as an independent demo-; which could be Israel's last partner; says the non-Communist ACLU, “of Communist provocation on 
ateeper issues. = gr aa behind a have | in _ IgE = the a either occasion.” 

The problem is how to disentan-| been developing behi scenes, | WOr a .significant factor “Terrorism was general against all who advocated freedom of 
gle Jerusalem and Israel from the} and Washington’s spokesmen at! against British and American im- speech, freedom pasouatsl re utlonal 
impasse in which Anglo-American | the UN last Tussle indicated. that| perialist pressure. | rights.” - one * 


pressure, and the economic politi- more were in the cards. In their anxiety to hold Jerusa- * 
omg ae yok be — act THE REPORT exploded the lie that a veteran stabbed by a 
Coming Next Week— elas peek the ter dan.| Concert-goer provoked the first violence. “The wounding of William 
ae nal d be PAs ning a Secor, rioting veteran,” the investigators conclude, “occurred while 
he ent ae he was assisting in the commission of a crime.” Furthermore, it 
Santa Claus Becomes || This is why the Soviet amend.) Tevesls that Secor's father knows who did the stabbing, and it was 
“ ‘important for Israel.) 2° Cqncert-goer. Authorities tried e a Negro concert-goer 
A Pelitical Probl em DD: scbted. the wey. to baton Sales ee ee ie 
| Struggle against legalizing Abdul- report says further: “There is strong ication t 

® Is the Welfare State Subversive? lah’s lian Re oar Btn violence was planned and was carried out according to plan.” 

a Bernard Burton that become. the pe do ane = ee It says Row! “national ee has been the chief factor 
become wn of an causing Pee ili to question action 

A _By Joseph North wins oUt a cei has just received another $10,000 to continue the “inguiry.” Peaple 
Also ot. a4 then s t Trusteeshin| “lose to the picture feel Fanelli seeks to drag the inquiry on until- 
Council prepares its international- public reaction dwindles away and then he will issue a report ab- 
— project. solving the authorities and hoodlums from blame and further pun- 


If jerusalem alone were in-| jsh the innocent concert- : 
velved, everyone would favor her} oF ray ra 


ith i 
union ae nage Ve ot ea SOME 230 VICTIMS have filed damage suits against the state 


Jerusalem in Israel is a natural.) and county authorities. A petition of 5,000 names to Senator-elect 
But the problem now is how Israel! Herbert Lehman is circulating asking he initiate an open inquiry. 
can utilize this mterim period to The ACLU report was signed also by the Council Against 


Le toad grip, f — the Anglo Intoleranee, Americans for Democratic Action, American Veterans 


a a een Shee ne ee 
Colored People. 


Soa” Many Happy Returns, Frank! 


PEKING (ALN).—Workers’ in- 
‘come in Manchuria is now 75 per-/ Framk Silvers, 798, Reealls ee Union Victories 


cent above 1947, while technicians | 
sulies antue Gham Seine what. they(? ee Born in New York City in 1870,) Although he left school at 11 
did then, Chinese Communist of Frank Silvers, 79-year-old Silvers occassionaily visits tne old Page> alle: Age Soc went tc 
“|youngster, celebrated his birthda tenement at 52 Rutgers St. Stil 
"ficial Li Fu-chen reports. ta ae Yithere is the Catholic Church in 
week. The oldest member of/front of which he sold newspapers. 


Li, who is vice-president of the'y 4) 16 of the United Office and|A deep emile wrinkles thon Silvers’ wallet is onsite 


© Two Christmas Short Stories 
e What the Union Means to Miners 


© Europe’s Communists on ‘Peace on Earth? 


® Wanted: A Santa for Fathers | 
And other features for children and 


grownups, all 
IN THE MAGAZINE 


Northeast China (Manchurian) re- 
* gional government, also said in- 
dustry now provides -peasants in| 


the area with cheaper gocds. A/- 


farmer can get three times as 
much-eotton cloth for a bushel of 
grain as in 1946, and the cloth is 


*©- | Professional Workers Union, Silvers | 
enjoyed every minute of his 79ch 
birday. 7 

Taking a few minutes off to talk 
about himself, Silvers recalled the 
days when he was an errand boy 
for a hatter concern on Houston 


of his eyes as he recalls the days 
in 1891 when he was a member 
of the AFL cigar workers, and the 
AFL White Rats (theatrical union) 
and later on the CIO UOPWA. 
He is one of three remaining vet- 
erans of the Blizzard Boys of ’8& 
and will talk about that " hraigl 
which put rings around our more 


-|recent ones. His first memory of 


police violence against workers 


cabie wire of street cars and police 


a ee by Cale wap 


thicker than-most. Not with doila: 


its Tout. with, the: pesiuaies 02 sane 


daughters, gg Mp canal 


some age of 108. His wife ¢ 
away five months ago at 73. 
Silvers has had many 


the worst of which po AP him che 


goes back to 1894 at Prince and/ from 


S| Spring Sts., when work 
ei gaye val CO agate geting adage 


|to meet with peor 


three years ago at the full- 


« - * . we ¥ . 5 * * % # 
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OF MICE AND MEN 
BERGEN EVENING RECORD SUBSCRIBERS have beep 
raising the roof because that sheet blurted out editorially that Par- 
nell Thomas’ mistake “was not in dipping into the treasury, but in 
getting caught.” So Record columnist William Caldwell, as usual, 

was given the job ef smoothing things down. 

Caldwell, you'll have to keep in mind, is a member of the state 
board of ADA-—the rightwing “liberal” outfit that loves Harry 
Truman. This is how ADAer Caldwell describes the creek who 


swindled true patriots into jail for thinking dangerous thoughts: 

“The man himself, despite his public-consumption manne 
isms, is gentle, decent, sensitive and friendly; a tweed-wearing, 
garden-puttering, dog-loving suburban gent quite undistinguish- 
able from any other middle-class commuter with a covey of 
complexes trooping along after him and a vague but blewing 
belief that by gosh this country has got to be saved from some- 
thing... .” | 


Don’t go away. You can help solve Bergen Countys water 
shortage if you join the general weeping Caldwell calls for: , 

“Mr. Thomas has conféssed, has thrown himself on the merey 
of the court, and is prepared to liquidate his debt to society by 
spending possibly the rest of his ruined life in prison and paying 
little by little a fine which (being just about flat broke) he cannot 
now discharge. .. 

Next week: East Lynne. 


© $The ghosts of two old murder mysteries returned this 
week to haunt New Jersey officials’ efforts to keep six Tren- 
ton Negroes in jail for a murder they did not commit. Both 


sprang into focus as state authori-| — — 
XMAS NOTE: 


ties again rejected as “impossible” 

Civil Rights Congress attorneys’ 
WRITE TO THE 6! 
By Edwood M. Dean 


demands that the Attomey Gen- 

eral (1) grant bail to the innocent 

Frenton - De you lke te get holiday 
greetings? Of course. Every- 


Six and (2) supersede 
hody does. But just suppose you 


Mercer County Prosecutor Mario 
Volpe because of his obvious per- 

had heen in prison for almost 
two years . .. and you were in- 


sonal interest in the frameup of 
| nocent ... had been framed... 


the six Negroes. 
you knew yeur freedom de- 


One case was the notorious 
pended en support of the peaple 
outside 


Hall-Mills murder mystery of 
1922. The other was the 18-year- 

‘That's the case with the Tren- 
ton Six. 


ald murder of Police Chief Charles 
Cavanaugh of Bernardsville. 

Send them holiday greetings 

of support! 


Both cases knocked sky-high 
Address the men care of Mer- 


the state's contention that. “legal| 
precedent’ prevents granting of 
cer County Jeil, Trenten, N. Jj. e 
Here are their names: “CRIMINAL CONGRESSMEN don’t deserve pensions, 


‘bail and removal of Volpe. 
But—neither case involved Ne-| 
groes. 
Collis English, Ralph Ceeper, | says a New Brunswick Daily Home, News editorial of Parnell 
James Thorpe, McKinley Forest, | Thomas and Andrew May. That's right—but where are you 
_ Horace Wilson, John McKenzie. going to start drawing the line? 


" JERSEY EX-GI EXPLODES 
JORDAN ‘URANIUM’ HOAX 


ELIZABETH. — Former . Staff|always in the company of “two 


Newark Cop 


NEWARK. — A cop's word, 
backed up by a iInging 
nightstick, is not only “law —it's 
also gospel truth, according te 
Public Safety «Director John B. 
Keenan. Richard White, 25-year- 
old unemployed Newarker, said 
he was savagely beaten by police. 
His wife confirmed it. But a man 
named DeCarolis said it wasn't se. 


Although investigation showed 
the White was “undoubtedly mal- 
treated,” the same _ investigation 
stated-that there was no “evidence 
that the detective was responsible. 

DR. HERMAN SOBEL said 
White suffered from a brain cen- 
cussion. “It is quite conceivable,” 
the Keenan report opines, “that he 
could have been injured in some 
lease from custody.” 

WHITE had escorted his wife te 
her night-job in a Newark plaat. 
On his way home, he said, Lieut. 


* 


CRC ATTORNEY Solomon 
iGolat pointed to the Hall-Mills 
murder trial, sensation of the mid- 
twenties, as a “shocking contrast” 
to the state's railroad job against 
the six Trenton Negroes. | 
Repeatedly, Attorney General 
Theodore Parsons has refused to 
authorize bail for the framed 


—- 7 


by New Jersey Supreme Court 
Justice Mintern. 
.* 
“THERE IS FAR more evi- 
‘dence of the innocence of the 
Trenton Six than there was of 


Maguire and Detectives Bailis and 
DeCarolis grabbed him and gave 
him a brutal going-over en sus- 
picion of having stolen a car. He 
was arrested, then released. 


Police “evidence” that Whiie 
had not been molested by the 
plainclothesmen was that he was 
“unmarked.” One of the wei- 
known police techniques that leave 
a victim “unmarked” but severel; 
injured mternally is the “rubber 
hose treatment,” in which the Nazis 


Trenton Six solely on grounds 
that New Jersey legal precedent 
compels denial of bail to any per- 
son accused of murder. © 


When the Rev. E. W. Hall of 
New Brunswick found : 
idered Sept. 16, 1922, suspicion) 
eentered on-the murdered man’s 
wife e : 


Mrs. Hall was brought to trial— 


‘for murder. 


Mrs. Hall, whe was ultimately ac- 
quitted,” Golat declared. “But 
Mrs. Hall was not a Negro. She 
was a wealthy white woman.” 
How Attorney General Parsons 
ignored his own ruling to super- 
sede ,& county prosecutor in re- 
openmg investigation ef the 1 
year-old murder of Bernardsville 
‘Police Chief Cavanaugh will be 
‘told in next week's New Jersey 


; 
5 


SCAB LAW UPHELD 

| WASHINGTON (FP).—An Ar- 
kansas anti-labor law written to in- 
|sure scabs the “right to work” was 
‘upheld by a unanimous U. S. Su- 


| af | 'preme Court. The ruling meant 


{18 months slap on the wnst fo 
‘swindling the U. S. Government— 


‘one-year jail terms for two strikers 
‘who took part in a fight outside 
the Southern Cotton Oil Co. plant 


a scab killed a third striker. 


Sgt. Nicholas Dicovitsky of this 


city served nearly three years as 
U. §S. Army translator at Great 
Falls, Mont., ge ery othe my to 
Racey Jordan, t . in the 
“uranium leak” hoax aimed at 
Harry Hopkins and Henry Wailacc. 
For three years he was on 24-hour 
call as the only American’ at thc 
Great Falls 
could relate to former Maj. Jordan 
any conversation among Soviet pet- 
sonnel headed by Col. Anatol Ko- 
tikev, named by Jordan as the So- 
viet officer “overheard talking 
about uranium.” 

And in three years, Discovitsxy 
never heard the word uranium 
mentioned once. 

“I never heard anything about: 
uranium and-I never heard any- 
thing about opening Russian dip- 
lomatic luggage, either,” the for- 


iting base who} 


close-mouthed Russian guards,” 
Dicovitsky recalled. 

“The stuff was never out of their 
sight. If one courier went te eat, 
the other would stay on guard 
duty. And I never heard of atiy 
Russian tommyguns being bran- 
dished like Major Jordan said.” 

Dicovitsky _— of Col. Ketikov 
as “a good officer to work with.” 


* 
“I THINK he helped me get my 


buck sergeant stripes,” the Eliza- 


beth ex-GI said. “And I weuldn't 
be ‘surprised if his recommenéa- 
tions had a Jot to do with geiting 
jordan advanced from captain to 
major. In those days getting heir 
to the Russians was a top priority 
Seagate eh : | 

“All out aid to Russia saved a lut 
of our boys lives,” Dicovitsky said. 


mer Army tor said. 
* 


in Pulaski County, Ark., in which | 


ALL RUSSIAN LUGGAGE was 


“But that was 5 years ago. The 
situation seems to have changed.” 


New Jersey took a good iook this 
week at J. Parnell Thomas 6-to- 


| |and held its nose. 
1: Twelve sample Jerseyans, que- 


| ‘been sentenced te only 6 te 18) 


4 tied at Newark's big Public Seavice 


Terminal, gave varying degrees of 
“No!” to the questien: 
‘think Parnell Thomas should have 


| months when his maximum pos- 


, ' 


| sibility was 32 years?” 
* | 
INTERESTINGLY, none of the 


t 
Ps 
* 
r 
: 
: 


“De you 


tional committeemen for thinking 
“dangerous thoughts” — then said: 
“It makes you wonder, doesn't it?” 
And an elderly housewife 
snorted when asked to comment on 
Judge Holtzoff’s remark that he 
was easing up on Thomas because 
of the swindler’s “valu- 
able services” as head of the Ua- 
American Committee.” 
gress,” she said. 
* 
ONE WOMAN, a social service 


ment had asked only $1,000 bail 


itor Edward Smythe, indicted ant- 


Semite and anti-Negro hate orga::- 
izer. “Jt looks as if they're going 
easy on all these people,” she said. 


to 


ran for Congress to replace her 
j | , @ ati : 


The People Get a Whiff 
Of J. Parnell Thomas 


Tipo on her motive—and the 
thinking of reactionary leaders on 
Thomas’ future — was given in a 
Newark Star-Ledger editorial 
‘which frowned on Mrs. Thomas's 
announcement as “unfortunate” be- 
cause it “would militate against 
any effort to obtain pardon or 


parole for her husband.” 


“I think jhe should have been 


worker, recalled that the govern- 


- 
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‘By Elihu S. Hicks : fi | . 
A picket line protesting proposed relief slashes will ring Welfare Bureau Office | | ee 

No. 26, at 149 W. 124 St., on Monday, Dec. 19, the United Harlem Unemployed and _ hy on  g IC | 
Allied. Council announced this week. The demonstration, scheduled from noon to 2 p.m., ) ’ 
will touch off a series of mass pre- © , — ” . a | | 
tests against Welfare Commis-, You Ma Ren Parents Ask End of UNCLE ag = agree Orin geen x definitely 
sioner Raymond Hilliard’s hunger! y t . trying to get into the ican act, until recent years done so suc- 
program. f | | Li School Segregation cessfully by British profiteers. 

At the same time, The Peoples’ | ; FREEPORT, L. 1.—Sixty-five The Foreign Commerce Department of the U. S. Chamber of 
Committee, under Rep. Adam City : riment Negro and white parents this ~ Commerce recently issued a booklet entitled, “Investment Oppor- 
Powell announced a mass protest | aniaile sinned th " tunities in British Africa.” The little imperialist brochure greedily 
meeting at Powell’s Abyssinia Bap- week petitio 6 Bars ek: declares, “Africa offers definite possibilities for the American in- 

"i : _If You Hurry! | board to end segregation in local | yestor, This vast continent is still largely undeveloped economically, 
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» 


tist Church on Tuesday, Dec. 20. 
a oy Spee weala ‘Gy sates schools and demanded immedi- | socially and politically, .. .” 
a vred “ tg = 7 press, | TRUMAN’S POINT FOUR which has been touted as helping 
ae ee eeaeTS ence? ONY! A few of Harlem's thousands of, , : “undeveloped” areas is exposed by the call when it says that U. § 
of Harlem’s strongest group ot f ‘5 ‘i ee i #4 s j } lines to bring the schools mto : a : ¢ , } « Oe 
clergymen, was considering ap-|/@milies living overerewder jeiiaaies ei tt vee. investment in “these colonies would have an indirect but powerful 
> > : % pe require ° , a 
propriate action after hearing a dwellings may find relief next : influence in speeding European recovery . . . (and) would ma- 
report by Frank Herbst of the!spring—if they rush their applica- ments of the New York State | terially assist the United States in stockpiling.” Nothing for the 
Welfare Local of the CIO United | tio as cue aistennet in Gee ‘Ac Department of Education. welfare of starving, underpaid, overworked Africans, you see. 
Public Workers <a ™ ’ The petition charged that Pinpoint proof of what this means to the African les is 
: . verne Houses in Queens or the ee i had " seen, when, for the first time the U. S. will establish a consulate in 
CP SUPPORT Boulevard Houses in Brooklyn. {| GSC’ Mines had been estab- | coithern Rhodesia. 
The Harlem Communist Party! The City Housing Authority aa lished on the basis of a calcu- According to a recent statement by S. Reddiker, U. S. Consul 


‘nounced this week that ajplica-| lated policy of segregation which | General for South Africa this shows Uncle Sanfs eyeing the colon 


urged full support for the picket! n¢ ' oe . . 
tion blanks will be available aat! resulted in white children being politically, economically and from the strategic point of view. 
“AMERICAN INDUSTRIALISTS,” he went on, “might be 


line, and called for maximum mo-) A 
bilization to defeat .efferts to di-|its office, 2 Frankfort St.,. Munhat- transported’ by bus to an over- | . og 
| interested in exploiting mineral resources, and investors would 


minish relief allowances already | tan; and at the oftices of all Au- ae : ed 
‘at the starve-and-freeze level. [thority projects now in operation. crowded school, although "" | possibly be prepared to assist in the project to harness the Zam- 
Thev may also be obtained for a} all-Negre school was within easy | bezi, .. . | ee 


Ewart Cuinier, executive secre-|,.". : : 
limited time only at the Arverne| walking distance. 


tary of UPW and-yecent American io ces Construction Office, Bearen 
Labor Party candidate for Man-|.., <« .. Feet : 
Shes. : Stth Street and Beach Channel African demands for economic justice and political freedom, In 


sags peop iar, | 

ee eet ret Drive, Arverne. Queens; and at o A x I é M Nigeria police and soldiers fired upon and killed 40 miners in 
Wetnecdey. Dee 3) at te We- the Boulevard Construction office, Enugu who were simply demanding a daily basic wage of 10 

fare Center at 44 Stanton St. un- aout ab, ‘detween Wortman shillings or 80 cents. | 
der the auspices of the ALP. and Stanley Aves, Brooklyn. EDITION OF On the Gold Coast however, perfidy in the form of an inade- 
Nee eae ea Both projects expect to be ready | quate constitution, is the Foreign Office's tactic to hold in check 
Rite: Mbnleie itive eeeteleine for occupancy in April, Maximum | the growing nationalist resistance to the white imperialist's rulers 
oad “ oleae cae Geto of ihe nen limit for admission 7 THE WORKER | — exploitation of African resources and African human 
rol. > . | ; | od, a year. eings. 
ee ee “a0 a Arverne Houses -- boasting «| © Send all material and corre- | - UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTIONAL “REFORMS” said 
contemptible attack upon the aged, |PU52y school, a Park Dept. play-| spondence -to $21 W. 125 St. | to be hatching in London the Governor of the colony will naturally 
ee ithesd | hie seen diwent and | ground, and a community center—| Room 8, New York 27, N. Y. | retain final power over the people and their affairs. But according 
: ai irae will house 418 families in seven! Phone: MOnument 6-0083. to a mealy mouthed Foreign Office statement it will “confer a very 


detenseless children. six-story buildings and charge| Editor: Abner W. Berry. great measure of responsibility upon Africans.” 
CUTS ANALYZED 957-$67 for 3% rooms, $69-$52 for ‘ , —/ 


ss scsi 
In an analysis of the proposed! 4%? rooms, including gas and elec- ” 
cuts by the United Public Workers a ss ae ee ee | i T 0 ori or. AY ] f 
| eeeien 1 aks | ,441 families, will pro- : 
ot America, it was revealed that ia dhe fan tiiten iat | gi! 


even the blind and ill would be/| Vide 
madeo suffer crippling reductions $56-$66 for 3% rooms, and $69 | 


im their allotments. $83 for 42 rooms, including gas ~~ ° 

The clothing allowances, far ex- and electricity. 
ample, would — cut from $2.10 _ | P | e recin 
to $1.20 monthly for blind men, | : 
and from $1.60 to $1.40 for blind Unc Tom § Fate | 
A. | a5 : . |By Ann Rivington 
. ‘The clothing allowances, which _ Citizens of Dresden, Ontario, | ° ay) al ie lk b eae F ' ptee 
Seng: ere” | last week voted to'bar the town’s | ever mind the charge, you , I know you done it. Into the prowl car! 
eng te o at prvey You're under arrest.” That is how a night of horrors in the 23rd Precinct Police Station 


$1.35 less for a child of six,) large Negre population from 
Sonn } ates at any ge aaated Sait Thursday at 10:30 p.m. for Eddie “Butch” Newland of 201 E. 103rd St., 


$2.00 less for an employed man, restaurants. a 
ig N ber of the La-¢@— | | 
See iE eee of Sawe ie beconed him to the curb. ‘land and that he was not the rob- 


and $3.40 less for a man in cleri-. .. This Canadian town is 
cal nt. » birthplace of the original “Uncle | por Youth Le: f East Harle 
ne «oc ho The 23rd Precinct, 177 E. 104th} ber, they tried to intimidate her, 
St., is the “home” station of Pa-|saying, “We know you. Youve 


ate establishment of new district 


>» 


e o a 


| BRITISH IMPERIALISM has reacted in two ways to’ rising 


All gas retrigeration allowances. Tom,” upon whom Harriet |.nd manager of the Flamingoes 
are cut 29 cents except in Rich- sRewe waeudied the title Quartet. He was in front of 337 E , >» 
character of her pre-Civil War, : : ‘!trolman Harry Morse. who killed| been here before. 


| ron ee Ne anti-slavery novel, “Uncle Tom's | /0iSt., on his way to visit a mem-| young Puerto Rican, Germain| Daisy and Dave E., a young - 
The increases in gas. for cook. Cabm.” ber of the quartet, when the cops} Nieves on last August 23, and of ee penny with whom Newland 
ing, long overdue, are less than ec sng : : Patrolman Samuel Rubenfeld, who|had spent the evening till 5 min- 
the average increases in rates that DAVIS RAPS CONVICTION shot down Herminio Miranda on|utes before his arrest, came to the 
have taken place. The new “in- | ) Nov. 10. Both shootings roused a/}station to get their friend released. 
creased” allowance is $1.70 a | storm of community-wide protest.|“We're the law and we can do as 
month for a family of three and OF COP’S VICTIM Inside the station house, New-|we please,” cops told them. | 
$2.60 for a family of seven. | | land was shoved up the stairs, he| But the protests had their ef- 
| , told the Harlem Edition of the} fect. When Mrs. Newland came to 


Even il ary | 
schools se their tae Communist Councilman Benjamin J. Davis has de- Worer. the station house a second time, 
cents per month for school sup- nounced the conviction of four Negro and white victims of| ‘We're taking you to the Gene}she was allowed to see her son, 
plies cut to 20 cents. \police ‘brutality by Magistrate Hyman Bushel and pledged Xt™pa room-that's where we beat) and to give him cigarettes. On her 

To enforce the “don’t eat” pbli-'all his efforts to secure their free-?—— on the drums,” the cops sneered. | way up the stairs, she passed | 
cy, Hilliard’s cut would take $2.90 dom. The four had been arrested tated against the Negro people by Newland demanded 2 lawyer. stretcher-bearers, who were carry- 
per month in food allotments from for participating along with thou-| Cty policemen who acted in Hitler-. The answer was ‘No. i: a on ee Negro to an 
boys from 14 to 17 years old, $2.05 sands of other Negro and white | Peekskill fashion. Their conviction | You re a wise guy, @ big-time | ambulance waiting below. 

three-year-old babies, and people in the spontaneous Harlem!’ @ horrible miscarriage of justice Operator,” the cops taunted. At} Newland’s mother was sent 
$2.85 from pregnant women. Soasnile-whiich erected Davis on tie ‘and must be reversed.” last, they left him alone for a/away, and he was still held. Not 
The Welfare Council declared, release on bail in the frameup case| Declaring that Bushel’s action while. From a nearby 2a he for that mugemeg, but for when ait 
| “The mayor cant quite get along of the 11 Communist leaders. -was disgraceful, Davis said, “such could hear a man screaming. pans, the er said. Aga he 
On $25,000 a year, plus Gracie “The four Negro and white work-|a man should be impeached.” eee the ss, a — bo exhibited through the win- 
mo ke and $22,000 expenses.'ers who were sentenced by Mag-| He said “the conviction of these. hae _d,”: div’ said "haul Hg ben He was not released till 1:30 in 
expects an unemployed istrate Hyman Bushel the other men indicates the continuation of - : : ag eres, ee See : 
worker to eat dinner for 29 cents day,” said Davis, “were victims of the reactionary attempt of the cor-| in front of what looked like @ mir- ms L oncteis. alae 
a day. outright fascist violence perpe- rupt political “machine to prevent. rer Sut wes really a window — LOUISIANA SUGAR WORKERS 
‘them from supporting and build-|*"gther room in which bad been) cer NO PAY BOOST 
‘tae. the: henatione Labor Party| Collected a group of people who)” sSHINGTON (FP).—The 
ek a noo rty' had reported recent robberies. <— 
which is the political instrument o ‘They could see in, but Newland Agriculture Department announc- 
or peate, democracy aed seccan: | 2ulde't see out ce inn ae a 
oe eee aa | | “Turn left, right, put your coat i - 
heroes and eonsites ion eae collar up, smile” the cops ordered. | vorkersin- Louisiana for 1960 un 
yhonor, and privilege that they) a Wide his ns ging. ae tn the| dor the Federal Sugar Act. How- 
‘turned out with thousands of other Krupa Hs | ever, escalator clause 
_ Negro and white Harlem —— learned later that: uae into effect at a lower Neh or 
in.support of my reelection. I shall) His mother, Mrs. Lucile New-| price for raw sugar. 
not rest until they are free and/ land, came to the station house} This -year wages increased 5 
pledge to them my personal sup-| 2nd was told he was not there. —j/cents a day for every dime the 
Port.” ee | Louise P., an Italian girl whose| price rose above $6.25 per 100 
pi The four victims are still in jail father had been robbed and injur-| pounds. It dro five cents for 
ol ‘Sr ecial Sessions Judge Coop er set ; : : : through : that fi gure. In 1950, the pr | ice c level ee a. . 
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Jamaicans Fight Bias 
In Chain Store Hiring 
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It’s Your Bill of Rights to Keep! 


By Sadie Van Veen 

THE PRESIDENT has proclaimed Dec. 15 
as Bill of Rights Day. The Bill of Rights is so 
popular an organ in the body politic, that no 
public person dare refrain from paying it tribute. 
Its validity is never questioned until someone 
demands that it be used. 

Just what do we mean by civil rights, the 
Bill of Rights? History can help us find the 
answers. First, let us go to the Founding Fathers 
and the men and women who braved the revo- 
lutionary battlefields in 1776. They can tell us 
what they were fighting and dying for. It is well 
to remember that the Bill of Rights was not 
handed te the colonists without a struggle follow- 
ing the Revolutionary War. 

* 

WHEN THE CONSTITUTION of the United 
States was written and submitted to the 13 states 
for ratification, the plain people were furious. 
They saw nothing in the Constitution for them. 
That is especially true of those who were free 
Negroes. : 

The people declared in convention and in the 
public squares that they wanted their rights and 
liberties for whieh they had battled and they 
boldly opposed the Constitution and demanded a 
bill of rights, set down on paper, signed and 
sealed. 

But only a few years later, in 1797, the Alien 
and Sedition Laws made a mockery of the Bill 
of Rights, and hundreds of Americans were im- 
prisoned for speaking their minds. The struggle 
between the men of wealth, power and monarchy, 
typified by Hamilton, and those who stood for 
human and individual rights and civil rights and 
liberties for all, had begun. 

But the outraged people fought back. In 
1800, Adams was voted out of office and the new 
edi candidate, Thomas Jefferson, elected Pres- 

ie 


x 
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agitated for abolition of slavery. Their right*to 
teach and advocate these ideas was guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 

The record of violence and murder against 
the courageous abolitionists, men, women, Negro 


and white, isn’t taught in our schools, but it is 


all recorded. The conflict reached its climax in 
the Civil War. 

In 1920, following World War I, there was 
crisis and unemployment. The open-shoppers 
decided to use the crisis to demolish the trade 
unions. The infamous Palmer red-raids con- 
ducted in 1919-20 blotted out civil rights through- 
out the nation. 

Palmer’s name has become infamous, as well 
as that of his assistant in crime against the peo- 
ple—J. Edgar Hoover, today head of the F.B.I. 

Today, five years after victory in the anti- 
fascist war, the Truman administration is lead- 
ing our country into a fascist prison of thought 
control, striking destructive blows at everything 
that it contained in the Bill of Rights and the 
principles upon which this country was founded. 

Just as in the Alien and Sedition days, the 
abolition period and the Palmer days, people 
are being tried and jailed for their political con- 
victions. Men and women in the civil service 
are arrested and tried on suspicion of Commu- 


nism or of association with persons “suspected” 


of harboring such eur 


IN DAYS GONE BY, voices were raised 
against the hysteria, the frenzy and the fury 
that scarred our history. The people must struggle 
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OF MICE AND MEN | 
BERGEN EVENING RECORD SUBSCRIBERS have been 
raising the reof because that sheet blurted ouit editorially that Par- 
nell mas’ mistake “was not in dipping into the treasury, but in 
getting caught.” So Record columnist William Caldwell, as usual, 
was shut te jeb of smoothing things down. | 

Caldwell, you'll have to keep in mind, is a member of the ‘state 
board of ADA-—the rightwing “liberal” outfit that loves Harry 
Truman. This is how ADAer Caldwell describes the crook ~whe 
swindled true patriots into jail for thinking dangerous thoughts: 

“The man himself, despite his public-consumption manner- 

d friendly; a-tweed-wearing, 
garden-puttering, dog vee Phe fo. we -gent quite undistinguish- 
able from any other middle-class commuter with a covey of 
complexes trooping along after him ‘and a vague but blowing 
belief that by gosh this country has got to be saved from seme- 
thing. . . .° | 

Don’t go.away. You can help solve Bergen County's water 
shortage if you jein the general weeping Caldwell calls for: 

“Mr. Thomas has eonfessed, has thrown himself on the mercy 
of the court, and is prepared to liquidate his debt to society by 
spending possibly the rest of his ruined life in prison and paying 
little by little a fine which (being just about flat broke) he cannot 


The ghosts of two old murder mysteries returned this 
week to haunt New Jersey officials’ efforts to keep six Tren- 
iton Negroes in jail for a murder they ‘did not commit. Both 


sprang inte fecus as state authori-| 7 : 
a Riek rejected as “impossible”| KMAS -NOTE: 
tivil Rights Congress attorneys’ : : le. decent, sensiti 
demands that the Attomey Gen-|WRITE TO THE 6! prion eteacita, england oe 
eral (1) grant bail to the innocent} By Edwood M. Dean 

Do you like to get holiday 


Trenton Six and (2) supersede 
Mercer County Prosecutor . Mario greetings? Of course. Every- 
body does. But just suppose you 


Volpe because of his obvious per- 
sonal interest in the frameup of had been in prison Xr almost 
two years ...-and you Nere in- 


the six Negroes. — 
One case was the notorious; nocent... had heen frama&!... 
you knew your freedom de- 


Hall-Mills murder mystery of 
1922. The other was the I8-year-| pended on support of the peeple 
outside. . . . | 


old murder of Police Chief Charles 
Cavanaugh of Bernardsville. That's the case with the Tren- 
ton Six. ) 


Both cases knocked sky-high 
the state's contention that “legal Reon ig holiday greetings | now discharge...” 
precedent” prevents granting of} © Support my 
S . Address the men care of Mer- Next week: cat ryan 
a 


bail and removal of Volpe. County Jail, T N. J ss ‘ 
oe a cer Uounty jai, irenton, N. fj. 

<“% neither case involved Ne- Here are their names: “CREMINAL CONGRESSMEN don't deserve pensions,” 

Collis English, Ralph Cooper, | says a New Brunswick Daily Home News editorial of Parnell 

—_— Thorpe, McKinley Forest, Thomas and Andrew May. That's right—but where are you 

_ Horace Wilson, John McKenzie. going te start drawing the line? 


“ JERSEY EX-GI: EXPLODES — 
JORDAN ‘URANIUM’ HOAX 


ELIZABETH. — Former Staff) always in the company of “two 
Sgt. Nicholas Dieevitsky of this! close-mouthed Russian guards, 
city served nearly three years as| Dicovitsky recalled. 

U. S. Army translator at Great; “fhe stuff was never out of their 
Falls, Mont., for former Major CG. sight, If one courier went to eat, 
Racey Jordan, front figure in the! the other would stay on guard 
“uranium leak” hoax aimed at) duty. And I never heard of any 
Harry Hopkins and Henry Wallace. | Russian tommyguns being bran- 
on sage bao — on ey dished like Majer Jordan said.” 

call as the on rican -at thc ot ae 
Great Falls ee iting base who Dicovitsky . of Col. gore 
could relate to fermer Maj. Jordan |** a good officer to work with. 
any conversation among Seviet per- * 

sonnel headed by Col. Anatol Ke-| “]{ THINK he helped me get my 
tikov, named -by Jordan as the S0-| buck sergeant stripes,” the Eliza- 
beth ex-GI said. “And I wouldn't 


viet officer “overheard talking 
about uranium.” be surprised if his recommenda- 
tions had a lot to do with geiting 


And.-in three years, Discovitsxy 
never heard the word uranium) jordan advanced from captain to 
major. In those days getting helr 


mentioned once. 
“I never heard anything -about/to the Russians was a top priority 
job.” | 


uranium and I never heard any- 
“All out aid to Russia saved a lot 


thing about opening Russian “ip- 
lomatic luggage, either,” the for- of our boys” lives,” Dicovitsky said. 
“But that ‘was 5 years ago. The 


mer Army translator said, 
situation seems to have chayged.” 


 . NEWARK. — A cop’s word, 
backed up by a_ free-swinging 
nightstick, is not-only “law —it's 
also gospel truth, according tc 
Public Sat Ditector John B. 
Keenan. Richard White, 25-year- 
old unemployed Newarker, said 
he was savagely beaten by police. 
His wife confirmed it. But a man 
named DeCarolis said it wasn't so. 

DeCarolis, the man accused of 
perpetrating the attack, is a detec- 
tive. DeCarolis was “absolved” by 
Keenan. : 

Although investigation showed | 
the White was “undoubtedly mal-| 
treated,” the same _ investigation. 
stated that there was no “evidence” 
that the detective was responsible. 

DR. HERMAN SOBEL ss suid 
White suffered from a brain cor- 
cussion. “It is quite conceivable,” 
the Keenan report opines, “that he 
could have been injured in some 
undetermined ‘manner after his re- 
léase from custody.” 

WHITE had escorted his wife te 
her night-job in a Newark plaat. 
On his way home, he said, Lieui. 
Maguire and Detectives Bailis and 
DeCarolis grabbed him and gave 
him a brutal going-over on sus- 
picion of having stolen a car. He 
was arrested, then released. 


Police “evidence” that White 
had not. been molested by the 
plainclothesmen was that he way 
“ummarked.” One of the wet- 
known police techniques that leave 
a victim “unmarked” but severely 
injured internally is the “rubber 
hose treatment,” in which the Nazis 


* 


CRC ATTORNEY Solomon 
\Gelat pointed to the Hall-Mills 
murder trial, sensation of the mid- 
‘twenties, as-a “shocking contrast”, 
to the state's railroad job against 
the six Trenton Negroes. 

tedly, Attorney General 
The e Parsens has refused to 
authorize bail for the framed 
Trenton Six solely on grounds 
that New Jersey legal precedent 
compels ‘denial of bail to any per- 
son accused of murder, 

When the Rev. E. W. Hall of 
New Brunswick found = mur- 
dered Sept. 16, 1922, suspicion 
centered on the : man’s 
Mrs. Hall was brought to trial— 
for murder. 

And Mrs. Hall was granted bail 


——, 


by New Jersey Supreme Court 
Justice Mintern. 
* 

“THERE IS FAR more evi- 
dence of the innocence of the 
Trenton Six than there was of 
Mrs. Hall, who was ultimately ac- 
quitted,” Golat declared. “But 
Mrs. Hall was not a Negro. She 


was a wealthy white woman.” 

How Attorney General Parsons 
ignored his own ruling to super— 
sede a county prosecutor in re- 
opening investigation of the 18- 
year-old: murder of Bernardsville 
Police Chief Cavanaugh will be 
told in next week's New Jersey 
Worker. 


SCAB LAW UPHELD 

WASHINGTON (FP).—An Ar- 
kansas anti-labor Jaw written to in- 
sure scabs the “right to work” was 
jupheld by a unanimous U. S. Su- 
preme Court. The ruling meant 
One-year jail terms for two strikers 
Ne ‘asue 6} who took. part in a fight outside 

steneue , jthe Southern Cotton Oil Co. plant 
Ny in Pulaski County, Ark., in which | 
a scab killed a third striker. 


The People Get a Whiff 
Of J. Parnell Thomas | 


Tipoff on her motive—and the 
thinking of reactionary leaders on 


. 
ALL RUSSIAN LUGGAGE was ‘ 


yy a ¥ 4 
. ae en a a an Ce 


New Jersey took a good jook this| tional committeemen for thinking 


The people of New Jersey won an impo 


week at J. Parnell Thomas 6-te- 
18 months ‘slap on the wnst fo 
swindling the U. S. Government— 


f jand held its nose. 


Twelve sample Jerseyans, que- 
ried at Newark's big Public Seivice 
Terminal, gave varying degrees of 
“No!” to. the question: “Do you 
think Parnell Thomas should have 
been sentenced to only. 6 to 18 


* imonths when his maximum pos- 


rtant victory when 


William (Shoot-Em-Up) Moore, anti-Negro cop, was_c 


to resign from the Montclair 
far beyond the 


- ‘ 


through unity 


Montclair. Both 


Lie for : . 
‘ confines of Montclair— - . 
: e it shows the-rest of New Jersey 


It is. 


a victory that goes 


Moore's resignation followed a mass movement organized ‘by 
Party and the NAACP against police brutality in 
organizations are “to be congratulated for their 


SIGNIFICANTLY, it also followed last summei’s united re- 


7 


against Jimcrow segregation in Montclair 


meee cet Bare past shite, 


has 
pion 


Italian-Americans, 


: 


; sibility was 32 years?” 
* 


INTERESTINGLY, none of the 
12 thought it safe to allow use of. 
his name in condemning the gov- 
ernments leniency with the self- 
confessed crook and redbaiter. 

“You know how it is,” said one 
woman who said she was the preo- 
prietor of a lingerie shop. “The 
FBI Bets into everythmg now- 


med up perhaps most clearly the 
sentiment expressed by all 12 at 
“It stinks,” he said. _ 


fully to The Worker reporter's com- 


Leth") zug £5 the. 
, ' , <n wt? ; 
Ahad Se ee Soi arceraes parce oe 


An unemployed carpenter sum-| 


“dangerous thoughts” — then said: 
“It makes you wonder, doesn’t it?” 

And an_ elderly housewife 
snorted when asked to comment on 
Judge Holtzoffs remark that he 
was easing up on Themas because 
of the Allendale swindler’s “valu- 
able -services” as head of the Uz- 


Thomas future — was given in a 
Newark Star-Ledger editorial 
which frowned on Mrs. Thomas's 
announcement as “unfortunate” be- 
cause it “would militate against 
any effort to obtain pardon or 
parole for hér husband.” __ 2 


American Committee.” : 
“I think he i haye been 
jailed just for what he did in Con- 
gress,” she said. ere 
« 


ONE WOMAN, a social service 


worker, recalled that the govern- - 


ment had asked only $1,000 bail 


Semite and anti-Ni 


”? 


war. 


But as the : steed thal 


the anti-Communist leader's con- 


to rup for | to 5 her 


on the). Copamypist pa 
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lor Edward Smythe, indicted anti- 
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It rained this week, but not enough to put a dent in North Jersey's water shortage. It would help a good deal 
more if a delegation of citizens came down to the Newark City Commission to demand that the landlords be forced 


to fix the rotten plumbing in Newark’s Third Ward. 


fs 


Negroes, Jews, 
Catholics Ask _ 
Housing Action 


By Robert Ensel 
Chairman, Union County 
Communist Party 

ELIZABETH. — Three _ leading 
citizens of Elizabeth spoke out 
last week protesting the City 
Council's failure to apply for res- 
ervation of funds for the building 
of additional low-rent public 
housing units here. 

In a joint letter to the Elizabeth 
Journal, Miss Jean M. Lucas ol 
the Catholic Charities of Elizabeth 
and Harry Leban, director of the 
Jewish Community Center, point- 
ed out that Elizabeth is practically 
the only large city in this area 
which has not made application 
fer public housing. | 

William M. Ashby, executive 
secretary of the Urban League, in 
a report before his organization, 
called on the City of Elizabeth to 
apply for federal low-cost housing 
aid at once. 


It is also reported that several 
trade unions and progressive or- 
ganizations are preparing now to 
bring the — for housing 
to the people of Elizabeth. 

Letters, itions, resolutions 
from organizations should be sent 
at once to the City Council. 


Postmen . 
To Fight 
Witchhunt 


PLAINFIELD.—Five former 
postal workers, victims of the Ad- 
ministration’s cold war against 
government employes, launched a 
counterattack this week with the 
announcement that they intend to} 
force the issue to the Federal 
courts. 

Four of the five fired this week 
after being under suspension for 
a year. They are Albert DiDario 
and Arnold Dowling of Plainfield; 
Gino DiDaro of South Plainfield 
and: Lyndoors Grey of Manfield. 
A fifth, James Bruno of Plainfield, 
was discharged earlier. 

William Boehler. who was sus- 
pended in October, was slated to 
appear in Washington Friday be- 
fore the Attorney General to an- 
swer charges of “suspected dis- 

Albert “ DiDario, speaking for the 
five discharged men, denounced 
the action of the Administration 
representatives and termed the 
so-called “loyalty” board “illegal 
constituted.” The firings, he add- 
ed, were an added step in the 
| foo cae on a away from sen 

KS O as guaran 
by the Constitution.” | 


company’s|Amold, leader of the anti-UE fac- 
ing when the workers voted to 


were only three dissenting hands 


‘Committee for seeking to redbait|* 
the union's national leadersy:i*" state 


Communists Urge Unity 
To Save Jersey Rent Lid 


The snowballing movement for decent housing in Newark and other major New Jersey cities this week broke 


through a year’s inaction by Gov. Driscoll’s 12-member temporary committee on housing to produce a Rat prc for 


legislative action to tackle the state’s housing crisis. The headlines talked of “low rent h 
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PATERSON.—Two locals of the, 
United Auto Workers, CIO, rep-| 
resenting 6,000 Wright Aeronau-| 
tical workers, this week dumped a. 
company proposal to fire workers’ 
suspected of “membership in sub-) 
versive organizations.” 

A membership meeting of Lo- 
cal 660, representing 5,000 pro- 
duction - workers, voted unani- 
mously to refuse to accept the 
corporation's “loyalty oath” in a 


Wright UAW Locals Reject 
Company ‘Anti-Red’ Clause. 


b 


of it if the company insists on it.’ 

The company clause would en-! 
able dismissal of any “member of 
an organization whose aim is forci- 
ble overthrow of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment.” 


UAW contract now being nego- 
tiated. 

And Local 300-with 1,000 en- 
gineers and salaried employes re- 
jected a contract that not only 
contained the same “anti-subver- 
sive’ clause but barred “special” 
employes from the bargaining unit. 

“The clause infringes basic civil 
liberties,” said Gabriel De Aneglis, 
UAW international representa- 
tive. “We'll make a national issue 


WINS STEEL STRIKE 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. (FP).—A 

strike of 175 steel fabricating work- 

ers was settled with an increase 


:|RCA Workers Rap Redbuiting, 


Vote Cleanup of 


Special te The Werker 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Seven ree 


: 
: 
: 


'idred RCA workers at a member-| 
Y ship meeting of UE Local 103 
jast night imstructed their ex- 


‘ 
' 
3 


ecutive board to cleah out the. 


tions*io split their union. . There 
as president John Leto took the 


small nest of pro-Carey officers 
who have been using their posi-. 


of five cents per hour retroactive to 
July 1. The workers are members 
of the International Association of 


Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers (AFL). Five plants were af- 
fected. | 


ousing, reflecting t 


e people's 
demands. But behind the fanfare 
was the Driscoll committee's rec- 
ommendation to smash rent con- 
trols by “transferring all adminis- 
tration of rent control from the 
Federal to the State Government” 
—coupled with Driscoll’s  an- 
nounced aim to “eliminate all con- 
trols once the Federal government 
steps out of the field.” 


* 


THE REPORT CAME as peo- 
ple’s organizations in Newark were 
following up recent mass rallies for 
housing with serious practical pro- 
grams to meet this winter's needs. 

In marked contrast to the Dris- 
coll no-rent-oontrol time-bomb was 
the Third Ward demand—voiced 
two days before by the Harriet 
Tubman Section of the Newark 
Communist Party—for state action 
to guarantee rént controls in the 
face of federal “decontrol” be- 
trayals. 

Pointing out that “housing will 
not be handed to the people on 
a silver platter” and that the peo- 
ple must mobilize to force cruci- 
ally-needed improvements, Mary 
Adams Taylor, Third Ward Com- 
munist Party leader, called for a 
wide campaign to extend the State 
Rent Control Law, with @#mend- 
ments to: 

® Make state rent control effec- 
tive at once in any area or any type 
of dwelling accommodation which 
may he Federally decontrolled. 

® Eliminate any rent-raise pro- 
vision. 

® Fix rent ceilings as of 
30, 1947. 

© Guarantee to tenants the 
same service they were entitled to 
on that date. 

® Extend rent control te new 
buildings. 


June 


THE COMMUNIST PLAN 
would authorize municipalities to 
enact local rent control; provide a 


, uniform two years’ stay of evic- 


tions. throughout the state, instead 
of the present discretionary one- 
vear period, dependent upon the 
whim of the judges, anc provide 
200 million dollars for building 
low-rent, state-financed housing 
projects on a non-segregated basis, 

It would also require strict en- 
forcement of building and health 
codes to compel landlords to repair 


slum dwellings and to curb disas- 
trous fires;-allow for funds to mu- 
nicipalities for repair and rehabili- 
tation of sub-standard dwellings, 
and extend mortgage moratorium 
for small home owners. 


Arnold tried to defend the Un-' 
American Committee, but with | 
Parnell Thomas’ conviction as a' 
petty crook fresh in the workers’ | 


ee ee 
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SPECIAL suB OFFER 


minds, he didn’t get far. 

“This is no place for a decent 
American,” the pro-Carey leader ' 
screamed. - “I call on all good. 
Americans to leave with me!” | 

Less than 200 of the 900 origi-, 
an at the meeting followed Ar-' 
nold. ¥ 
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vote to notify anti-UE officials to 
“vacate their offices or forfeit UE 


The vote took place after Daniel 
ed out of the meet- 
condemn the House Un-American’ 


The meeting vigorously con- 
demned redbaiting as 4 company 
weapon. President Leto read a 
telling article in Business Week 
which indicated that UE was | 
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Secure 


By Joseph Starobin 
The big 


mate rights of its 100,000 Jews in the New City 


SUNDAY, DECEMBR 1} 


-- How to 
Future 


fact which stands out in the present tangle over Jerusalem is that the legiti- | 
cannot be separated from the future and | 


1949 


e 
~ 


fate of Israel as a whole. And what's really involved in a the oo bere is } the future) 


of Israel. If it were merely a ques- 
tion of Israel’s right to Jerusalem, 
the answer would be simple. Most 


evervbody would agree that the 
New City should remain with the ; 
peanle who defended it so hero- ; 


iaaiie: at a time when Britain was 


arming the Arabs, when the U. S. SHB 
was imposing sanctions, and when . | 
only the Soviet Union and the peo- 


Bs 
cos 8 
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ples’ democracies stood by. Israel's ¢ : 


fight for independence. 


But the Jerusalem issuc has now 
become a crucial cross-road. The 


United Nations Assembly has vot- | 
ed a plan for internationalization, 


in harmony with the Nov. 29, 1947 
dlecision which gave Israel birth. 
This plan was converted from a 
phony and dangerous “internation- 
alization,” originally favored by 
Britain and the State Department, 
into a genuine and democratic 
plan, thanks to the Soviet amend- 


ments of the Australian resolution. 


* 


THE SEPARATE Holy City re- 
gime is to give democratic rights to 


all inhabitants, and it is to func-. 


tion under the UN Trusteeship 
Council, where the Soviet Union's 


glo-American intrigue. 
I say this is a crucial crossroad 


because all friends of Israel, who 
would prefer that the city remain 


part of the Jewish state, now have | as all of Arab Palestine, originally 
the opportunity to re-examine the intended as an independent demo- 
: eratic Arab state. Such deals have 

The problem is how to disentan- been developing behind the scenes, | 
gie Jerusalem and Israel from the|and Washingten’s spokesmen at 
impasse in which Anglo-American | the UN Jast Tuesday indicated that 


per issues. 


pressure, and the economic politi- 


“oh 
MERA 


placed her. 


What path are Israel's Jeaders 
presence forms an obstacle to An- taking in their opposition te the 
| UN Plan? It is the path of a direct 
Abdullah, of 


legalizing | 


deal with Emir 
Transjordan. This means 
his seizure of the Old City 


more were in the 


cal policies of her own headers have 


Northéast China (Manchurian) re- 


Coming Next Week— 


Santa Claus Beeomes 


A Pelitiea 


i Preble m! 


® Is the Welfare State Subversive? 


—By Bernard Burton 


> Can the “Cold War’ Be Reconciled with Christianity? 


_ —By Joseph North 


© Two Christmas Short Stories 
© ‘What the Union Means to Miners 


© Europe's Communists on “Peace on. Earth? 
® Wanted: A Santa for Fathers 


And other features for children and 
grownups, all 
IN THE MAGAZINE 


|, who is-Nignpeesident of the 


ra 


Frank Silvers, 79-year-old 
“ lyeungster, celebrated his birthday 
Jast week. The oldest member of 
‘Local 16 of the United Office ard 


Professional Workers Union, Silvers |¢ 
wen 


every minute of his ‘73ch 


: age eprtiee A aemee tres rte : op eakéthets ini 


> SS 
_ 
a 


| 


ger which would be developing for 
themselves. | 


j 


‘struggle against legalizing Abdul- 


Silvers 
tenement at 52 Rutgers St. 
there is the Catholic Church i: 
front of which he sold neWspapers. |his status. 


union with Israel. If international- 
|}ization doesn't succeed, keeping 


Sa * 
of 


a 


ISRAEL i are shown in a conference in Tel Aviv. 
(Left to right) David Ben-Gurion, Meir Vilner and Moishe Shertok. 


BUT WHAT is the consequence 
of legalizing Abdullah's position at 


the price Bt keeping the New ny 


under Israeli rule? The conse- 
quence would be to give Britain a 
key foothold in Palestine, which 
would always menace the young | 
Israeli state. It would mean doom- | 
ing the democratic Arab state 
which could be Israel's last partner 
in future relations’ with the Arab 
world, and a significant factor} 
against British American im- 
perialist pressure. 


In their anxiety to hold Jerusa-} 


lem’s New City by a direct parti- 
tion with Abdullah, the Israeli 
leaders overlook the greater dan- 


This is why the Soviet amend- 
ments were so important for Israel. | 
Thev pointed the way to further 


lah’s positien, and they showed 
that Israel would do better not to 
become the pawn of an Anglo- 
ecintieae dail ta which, Ahdolh 
wins out. 

This is what has to be thought 
through, as the UN Trusteeship 


Council prepares its international- 
If Jerusalem alone were in- 
, everyone would favor her 


Jerusalem in Israel is a natural. 
But the problem now is how Israel] 


eekskill-- 
vilt Is Now 


= the Open 


THE INQUIRY into the Peekskill atrocities: by the American 
Civil Liberties Union has fully confirmed the charges of the concert- 
goers: underlying the violence was the ugly Hitler fact of anti- 
Jewish and anti-Negro hatred. “The unprovoked rioting was  fos- 
tered largely by anti-semitism,” the report concludes. 

This is the damaging fact the Grand Jury now sitting in West- 
chester County desperately seeks to sidestep. It is embarrassed by 
the painstaking ACLU on-the-spot investigation. 

The silk-stocking Grand Jury ‘called by District Attorney 
Fanelli to whitewash Fanelli— he was one of the principal culprits 
—seeks to narrow the issue to “Communism.” It exhibits the 
morality of rock-throwers — that anything goes if the victims are 
Communists. But as a matter of known fact, the concert-goers 
included music-lovers of all parties, 


* 
THE REPORT'S FACTS reveal that anti-semitism and anti- 


 Negroism is integrally related to anti-Communism. You don’t find 


' one without the other. 
- between local and.county authorities with the hoodlums. 


The report does more: it proves collusion 


“The authorities share the responsibility,” it says. “They did 
not respond with any but token police protection of the first con- 


* 


cert on Aug. 27 which was broken pp by vielence. They — 
a provocative parade of veterans at the second.” 


Facts in the report totally repudiate Governor Dewey’s public 
libel of the Communist Party. “There is no evidence whatever,” 
says the non-Communist ACLU, “of Communist provocation -on™ 
either occasion.” 


“Terrorism was general against all who advocated freedom of 
speech, freedom of assembly and preservation of constitutional 
rights.” 

* 

THE REPORT the lie that a veteran stabbed by a 
concert-goer provoked the first violenee. “The wounding of William 
Secor, rioting veteran,” the investigators conclude, “occurred while 
he was assisting in the commission of a crime.” Furthermore, it 
reveals that Secor’s father knows who did the stabbing, and it was 
no concert-goer. Authorities tried to blame a Negro concert-goer 
for the stabbing. - 


The report says further: “There is strong indication that the 
violence was planned and was carried out according to plan.” 


It says that “national condemnation _has been the chief factor 
causing Peekskill to question this action.” 


“Public condemnation” must not be allowed to die. Fanelli 
has just received another $10,000 to continue the “inquiry.” People 
clese to the picture feel Fanelli seeks to drag the inquiry on until 
public reaction dwindles away and then he will issue a report ab- 
solving the autherities and hoodlums from blame and further pun- 
ish Hie innocent conceft-goers 

* 

SOME 230 VICTIMS have filed damage suits against the state | 
and county authorities. A petition ef _5,000 names to Senator-elect 
Herbert Lehman is circulating asking he initiate an open inquiry. 

The ACLU report was signed alse by the Council Against 
Intoleranee, Americans for Democratic Action, American Veterans 
Committee and the National Association for the Advancement of 


Colored People. 


Born in New York City in 1876, 


Blizzard Boys of 'SE 
about that blizzaid 


visits tne olJ\the working class veteran went tc 
Stil|Cooper Insttute at night to lean: 
accounting in order ta impreve 


Many Happy Returns, Frank! 


‘Frank Silvers, 79, Reealls Exciting Union Victories 


Although he left school at 11 


Silvers’ wallet is several wad: 


NEW JERSEY 
Big Biz Propaganda Farmers Lead 


Mills Grind Daily— 


AFTER YOU'VE READ The Worker and Daily 
Worker a while, you get to realize they are indi 
on you. But for many an old-timer, t 


They 


Here’s the Antidote 


msible. 


e indis- 


pensability is translated into taking them for granted. 
The danger is that once we feel these papers a part ef our 
daily life, we sometimes assume that every comrade and progressive 


around us feels the same way. 


A check at a reeent meeting showed fewer 


LR 


Re 
SARE 


than half of these present had subscriptions te . SG 
The Worker. Now, everybody present was con- : | 
vineed ef the need for the Marxist-Leninist news- 


‘paper. But why not more subs? 


I believe many of us feel that since we're 
~ eonvineed Marxisrh-Leninism is correct, and since 


we understand something about it, missing a copy 
of The Worker now and then won't do much 


harm. 


| It's not so. If ruling-class propaganda would 
tet us alone when we missed The Worker, the «*i~woop M. OBAN 


damage would be done at a minimum. But that can’t happen. 


* 


IN OUR DAILY LIVES, capitalist ideas get inte our systems 
with no effort on our parts. If workers had to expend effort to be 
influeneed by the enemy class, life would be more pleasant and the 


class struggle lots easier. 


But alas! It's not that way. 


The ruling class is happy to spend 


‘millions of dollars in order to make propaganda injections “pain- 


less” to the people. 


3 


What really hurts is the realization that the maney Big Busi- 
_ mess spends for propaganda comes out. of the profits made from the 
_ sweat of the very workers it is designed to keep enslaved! 


IN OUR OPPRESSIVE CLASS-SOCIETY 


* 
it “requires ne 


small amount of effort to get the truth. The werking-class point of 
view eomes hard in a capitalist society. 

And that’s why missing a copy of The Worker is a costly. thing. 
We must have regular contact with workingclass reasoning on all 
eurrent questions. Otherwise there is ne way of resolving the doubts 


sown by the enemy. 


In the course of the class-struggle all doubt serves to benefit 
the class in power. Doubts prevent us from taking action. Inac- 
tion helps the rulers to maintain their positions. 

That is why capitalist journalists are so often satisfied merely 


to make us doubtful. 


They pose carefully calculated questions, 


the answers to which can only be gotten in a working class pub- 
lication. Miss that, and the doubt not only remains, it grows. 


* 


LET ME GIVE one example. In a recent meeting a comrade 
asked, “How do you explain the fact that Ben Davis didn’t win 
the. Negro areas of his district in the Nevember 8 elections?” 

The question resulted from missing The Werker. Comrade 
Davis DID win the Negro areas of his district with a fine showing 
that made the American Labor Party (Progressive) the first party - 
in those areas! The questioning comrade had accepted a lie for 


~a tact. 
— 


* 


THERE ARE MANY more reasons why each of us must help 
make the present Worker Subscription Compaign a success. We're 
fighting for 1,500 new and renewed subscriptions in New Jersey. 
At this writing New Jersey is pacing the country. But there is no 

- room for satisfaction. The fact is that we gave ourselves a good 
healthy head start. Our socialist competitors in egstern Pennsyl- 


vania are getting started now. 


Let's all chip in and reach our goal quickly. The faster we 
‘work at it, the more subscribers we can reach in a shorter time. 
‘Reading The Worker is one of the first requirements for clear- 

sighted participation in the great battles for peace democracy and 


security. 


Were having a special “push” December 17th and 18th. If 
your sub is running out, someone may ring your door-bell .at anv 
moment. When he or she does, RENEW. If you have the paper 
delivered to you, this week-end is the best possible one for you to 

“become a SUBSCRIBER. If you have a sub and it’s not running 
out, take advantage of the special offer to extend it for one year 
at $2.00 instead of.the three it will cost when you present one 
expires. And if none of these suggestions can preperly apply to 


Well. . . . Why talk longer? Let's go out and sell some sub- 
scriptions. Join the others this weekend. Let's mobilize! 


"s 


Boekshep 
Spenser Artisis’ Winter Festival 


NEWARK. — The Winter Cul- 
tural Festival, jointly sponsored 


", Jersey 


118 goal; Mercer, 36; Hudson, 50; 
Passaic, 60;. Union, 59, and Mid- 


p.m.|“For the purpose of clearing the 


ill|of mortal sin for having voted fo: 


In Sub Drive © 


Farm Area readers of thé New 
Worker, pace-setter m the 
statewide campaign for 1,500 new) 
subscripti 
throug 

‘week with one to s 

the state with 73 subs 


their midway mark this 
re. They lec 


‘mto their second lap toward the 
Jan. 15 deadline. 

Nearest breather was Cainden 
only with only 30 more to gu. for 
its mid-December. target of 154. 
However, all counties were looking 
toward a statewide mobilizahen 
this weekend to put their drive. 
sifely through the midway. 

Essex has 133 te go-for its Dev. 


subs. The Milée-Square City bunch 


« and renewals,. drove |- 


— thea 
goal of 72 and immediately tore) | 


tithe poultry 


Eqg 


Jersey chicken farmers are going Sroke while cggs are 
a glut on the market because consumers cannot buy them 
at prevailing high prices. That's the story a delegation of 


15 ex-Gl's, now rwunhing 
farms in’ New Jersey, told the De- 
partment ef Agriculture in Wash- 
ington, this week. . i 
They represented 27 percent of 
farmers in this state. 
They were elected at a series of 
a, 


mass meetings last week in M 
mouth, Essex and 


Ocean counties. 
price of eggs end 


say they've “just gotten up steam e 


NEWARK.—A* real, live people's, 
culture—with new art works, mu- 
sic and literature close te the 
emotions and experience of the 
masses is a step closer to realiza- 
tion in New Jersey this week as 
the result of a weekend confer- 
ence of artists, writers, musicians 
and actors. 

The conference launched a 
new organization: The New Jersey 
‘Creative Arts Council. It consists 
of an artists’ and a writers’ work- 
‘shop already in operation—and a 
‘projected choral group and dra- 
‘matic group. Over 40 peeple from 
‘throughout the state discussed mu- 
tual problems at the Masonic; 
Temple gathering, which ~ cul- 
minated in the evening with 
a dance festival featuring the 
Calypso Serenaders. 

John Kolb; elected chairman ef 
the new council by acclaim, cited] 
‘the “deadening de-humanization” 
‘of the present-day art and culture 
controlled by “the pocketstrings of 
monopoly.” 


t 
; 
’ 
' 


JERSEY ARTS ( 
SERVE NEEDS OF PEOPLE 


omy 


natneneniniiniibaiin the 


T0 


Art, to survive, he added, must 
strike boldly inte new paths, must 
become the voice of decency and 
human aspirations, and must re- 
ject the machine-made, brutalized, 
commercial. propaganda " 
thwarts all that is noble and 
hopeful.” 

* 


THE COUNCIL eutlined the 
needs and preblems ef present-day 
cultural werkers and projected 
plans for “the salvation of the 
artist from the crass and frustrat- 
ing degeneration of commercial 
art” and the enlistment of cul-; 
ture “as a true and honest reflec- 
tiontion of the hopes and needs of 
humanity, threatened by war and 
fascism.” 

Meetings of the writers and art- 
ists workshops will discuss projects 
to be undertaken te .aid the fight 
for progress and the . struggle 
against war. The various groups 
are represented on an_ over-all 
committee, which will meet reg- 


“that } 


chicken - 


previde a feed subsidy’ for tne 
iamily-sized farmers,” “the delega- 
tion demanded. ‘ 

JERSEY FARMERS are receiv- 
ing from 35 to 45 cents a dozen 
tor the eggs they sell, while the 
consumer in town must pay 75 
cents. It is this high price which 

vents working class families 
rom all the eggs they want and 
need, the delegation told Knox T. 


| Hutchinson, assistant secretary of 


Agriculture in charge of marketing. 
Hutchinson would make no 


}commitment, delegates told news- 


men. 

The farmers stressed that at the 
price they are receiving ‘fer their 
eggs they have just enough to meet 
their feed bills. “Some cannot 
make it and are going broke,” one 
said. : 
Hutchinson told the delegation 
that the problem was “overproduc- 
tion of eggs.” 

“You can’t prove that,” a chicken 
{farmer replied. “Lower the price 
of eggs and you will see what the 
consumptive. power of the. Amer- 
ican people is.” 


HUTCHINSON said the gov- 
ernment now has the equivalent. of 
200 million dozen eggs, bought 
from drying companies in powder 
fofm and stored in warehouses and 
caves. “ 

“What will we do with. this 
amount?” Huchinson asked the ex- 
GI's. : 

“Don’t destroy it. Give those 
eggs to the people,” the delegates 


ularly and plan joint activities. 


‘told him. 


Mechler Pulls Horns in on 
Hellfire’ Anti-UE Threat 


_' ORANGE. — Msgr. Michael Mechler of Our Lady of the Valley Church beat a 
hasty retreat this week after Monroe Calculator workers clamly rejected his “eternal 


damnation” threats and voted the way they wanted to for officers of UE Local 431. 


Faced with a serious loss ol 
'prestiige «among Monroe Catholic 
workers, Mechler hurriedly placed 
a grudging okay on the incumbent 
UE offcers he had chaxacterized 
las agents of the Devil in his prc- 
election campaign for the anti-UE 
right wing slate: 

Mechler had turned his masses 
at Our Lady of the Valley Church 
mto stump speeches in which he 
lashed out at “weak-kneed Cath- 
olics” and warned his parishioners 
to vote for the anti-UE right wing. 
slate “on pain of mortal sin.” 

The workers — most of them 
Catholics—turmed out in a record 
vote of 997 out of the local’s 1100 
members and voted down the right 
‘wingers 2 to. 1. 


* 
SAID MECHLER -this week: 


minds of thase individuais who 
may have feared the encumbrance 


the incumbent officers of the local, 
I would like to set at ease the 
minds ofall those concerned thai 


>| further investigation seems to prove 


In an outstanding example of unified 


Rival Slates Unite for UE 


PHILLIPSBURG. 
support for UE (United 


Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America); both victorious 
and defeated candidates for office in Local 451, publicly pledged 


bership.” 

The pledge was | 
press. The statement was signed 
Carey and the CIO concerning s 


that they would remain “united behind UE Local 451 and its_mem- 
carried as an advertisement in the Easton, Pa., 


in the light of inflated claims of 


jj i “def ti * fror UE. 
UE Local 451 represents 2,300 
Co. and. smaller companies. Ingersoll- ‘ 
conducted a work stoppage to protest the company s refusal to carry 


workers 


on contract negotiations with UE. 


, 


Mechler’s statement, addressed to 


Communist 


YPA Xmas 


} ing to town. a bit early, next week 
|—Dec. 23, .to be exact, at. the 


Friday night at ‘the. Blue Mirror 
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on the 
seoreboard 


by lester rodney 


TO FAVORED EAGLES 


Los Angeles is the scene of pro football's climax game Sunday as the popular 
L.A. Rams try to unend the bruising collection of talent known as the Philadelphia 


Eagles at the Coliseum in the 


last National League title game. Next year a lot of folks 


the mighty Cleveland Browns in 
the finales 

The Eagles are defending 
champs and favorites in this game. 
They won the Eastern Division 
title with an awesome record of 11 
victories and one defeat. They fea- 
ture the game's greatest running 
back in Steve Van Buren, who bit 
off 1,116 yards this year to lead 
the champs to the near record 
rushing total of 2,607 yards. Their 
mighty line stood out as the Eagles 
allowed opponents only a com- 
bined air and ground total of! 
2,526 vards, league's low. | 

In rebuttal, the pass-minded | 
Rams, featuring two tremendous 
throwers in the great Bok Water- 
field and the fine rookie Norm 
Van Brocklin, were second to the 
Chicago Bears both in overall 
yardage gained and in passing 

With a lot of momentum work- 
ed up in late season, the Rams 
will be a well backed underdog 


on their home grounds Sunday. 


It will be a busy intersectional 
basketball week at Madison 
Square Garden. On Monday night, 
CCNY's fine unbeaten combina- 
tion, generally rated New York’s' 
best, mets its sternest early season | 


figure there'll have to be room for® "Ye 
They'll Stay in Boston, Thanks 
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THE GIANTS and ether teams hoping to snare big Johnny 
Sain from the Boston Braves and break up the Spahn-Sain hurling 
duo (above) were disappointed last week at the winter meetings 
in New York. Billy Southworth quashed rumors he would trade 
players he had some tiffs with and what’s more, said Sain’s shoulder 
trouble was a thing of the past and he expected the Big Two to 
regain the flag for the Jethroe-bolstered club! 


test in the big, good Oklahoma 

club. which features a_ center, | 

Freidberger, who goes 6-11% and, . 

according to CCNY coach Nat 

Holman last year when the big : 


boy was a soph, “Has the stuff of 
a Kurland.” The other game on 


that card pits St. Johns against a | 

_ newcomer to the big arena, Wash- | 
ington State, reported’ boasting a e eq ns 
team with a fine chance to win the 


Northern Coast title. | 
On Tuesday night two more 


Coast teams try their luck, with Wants to Be Remembered as the Unbeaten 


sub-par NYU tackling California 
and LIU tying USC for size. The 
Trojans are considered by some a 


P 


Champ, Training Grind Too Tough Now 


Joe Louis, still knocking them over on his exhibition 


goed conminate to unseat UCLA tour, admitted this week that the pride of retiring unde- 


in the southland. The Coast in- 


vasion continues through Thurs-|feated was a big factor in keeping him from succumbing 


| 


day, with California switching to'to the mounting pressure to get® 


He admitted that many people 


CCNY and St. Johns host to ci ing for “< 
J lasti}him back in the ring for “one is Satie bad aneak Se. the 


years National Invitation Tourney }more fight.” 


champs, San Francisco. 


SENSATION IT 


3 


& * 
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have to keep fighting until some 
day I would lose—and I dont 


want that,” Joe remarked frankly. out n 
Fresh from his eight-round ex-|%°0d champion in Charles and 


hibition knockout of Pat Valen-|there are others coming up who 
tino, the quiet-spoken Louis still 
\looked every inch a champion as 
‘the pumelled his sparring partners 
around the ring preparing for an-/ that he still likes to box but that 
other exhibition. 


top rough in setent bouts. 


Tm not scared of Ezzard),, give boxing a shot in the arm in 


|Charles, but I know that even if the hope of pulling it out of the 


did win the title back I would 


doldums. 


“Boxing’s future will take care 
of itself without me. We've got a 


‘before long will be gaining no- 
tice,” Louis said. 
The retired champ explained 


age had sapped the enthusiasm 
“It makes me feel good that so|needed to go into the rugged 


many people want me to make a training for a title bout. 
comeback but I retired a cham- 
| }pion and I want to keep it that/more than good fighting weight, 

way, Joe said as he went at the| but I'd really have to work to get 


“At 227 I only weigh 15 pounds 


bag) those pounds off. "Sure, I could 
Louis biggest worry now is'take it off but it would take all 


| that he is apparently running out|the fun out of the fight for me,” 
of opponents for his exhibition! Joe said. 
}bouts. After he shellacked Valen- 


Emphatic that he is not plan- 
ning a comeback, Joe related that 


whenever regular training for 
championship fights ‘became too 
much of a chore he'd hang up his 

vd gloves for good. 
I want to give my fans who 
ve always been good to ime their|as a 
s worth, but I guess a few 


to come out of retirement in order; 


during the war he'd decided that. 


“I want people tc remember me/ 


if I come) 
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Elucidation Supplied 


“AN ENGLISH SEAMAN who’s a hot sport fan in his own 
country dropped in for a chat. 


“I'd like to take back some accurate information on American: 


Sports and the varieus seasons,” he said, “Now let's see, what's this, 
Robinson leads the National League in hitting, followed by Musial, 
it says in today’s paper. That of course, is baseball, you're national 
pastime. Am I correct?” 

‘Correct,’ said I. 

“Well now,” he went on as he started to jot down some notes, 
“No wonder there’s no international understanding. We just don't 
know the facts about each other. Here we always had the impres- 
sion baseball was played in the summer time.” 

“It is,” I explained, “You see, there are just the statistics of the 
season which ended in September.” 

The visitor nodded and crossed out his notes. “Now that's 
interesting. There must be tremendous suspense created while the 
statisticians work from the end of September to the middle of De- 
cember to determine who were the leading players.” 

“Well, not exactly,” I said carefully. “Everyone really knew 
who were the champions the day the season ended.” 

This time he waited a little respectfully, gun-shy, so { went on 
untangling his misunderstanding. 

“They are doled out officially in December and treated as big 
news so as to provide sports copy to the newspapers in the offseason 
and also to start the process of building up interest in the coming 
season. They don’t want a good thing like baseball out of the 
public mind for six months.” 


“Ah,” he said, “Well, that’s comprehensible. This, then,” and 


here he pointed to some other headlines in he days sports pages, - 


“jis your American football season actually.” 
“No,” I said, “football is over. This is the.basketball and winter 


sports season.” 


“Ah, yes,” he said, “winter sports, such as bowling. Fine 


particularly? Bowling is actually a year round sport. Fine sport, 
too, possible the main participation sport for most workers over 
the year.” | 

well, here now,” he pointed, “Baylor Turns Down Bowl Bid 
in Frisco,” Ohio’ State Increases Tempo of Bowl Drills.” 

“That’s football.” I said; unhappily, knowing exactly what was 
coming. It came. : 

“Football? But...” | 

“Yes, you see, football is over and yet it really isn’t over,” I 
interrupted. “There are a lot of games between various teams on 
New Years Day called Bowl Games. This is in imitation of the 
first one, the original Rose Bowl in Pasadena. As you see, they have 
all kinds of Bowl Games now. The college players, who are ama- 
teurs, stay in training for an extra month and play these games. 
The prices are jacked up. In fact, the number of Bowl Games is 
now limited only by the ability of promoters to think up new names 
for them. I’m afraid in another year we'll even have a...” ° 

This time he interrupted me, a little hopefully, “Well, I know 
there’s commercialism in all this, but these games- ARE for the 
various regional championships, aren’t they? Like our English 


football, which is soccer, in which we have playoffs to determine 


the various class championships?” z 
“Not exactly,” I said sadly, “The original R6Se Bowl may have 


had a little of that in mind, but now these Bowl games are played 
strictly for tH old moola and the local Chambers of Commerce. 
For instance this year one of the Bowl teams is Georgetown, which 
lost to Maryland, Fordham, Villanova .and -George Washington. 
In the regular season they scored 119 points and were scored on 
181 points. But a buck is a buck on New Year’s Day in one of the 
nice weather Bowls.” 

“Sordid, isn't it,” the visitor said, busily scribbling. “It must 
really be a relief for the football players to finish with the business 
after New Years.” - 

“Till spring football training,” I said. 


The ‘Middleweight Championship‘ 


IF THE SO CALLED Boxing Commission of New York stages 
a LaMotta-Villemain return for the so-called middleweight cham- 
pionship, the Daily Worker will cover and describe the fight as 
usual but will not call the winner the middleweight champion. 
Not when Ray Robinson, who could belt out the both of them 
(and did beat LaMotta four out of five when Jake really had it) 


is so shamefully sidestepped. 


Upset! Upset! 

PICKING THE Los Angeles Rams to pull a cuagng. Sonat 
and beat the rugged Philadelphia Eagles Sunday at the Coli 4 
Eagles, the better team, are not up to par, a little over-footballed, 
went all the way last year. Rams all keyed up to do it before big 
home crowd. Waterfield, a late starter, now at his passing best, 
and the fine rookie Van Brocklin, to connect enough times to offset 
the damage wrought by Van Buren on the ground. What's that? 
You want the score? Sure. 24-21. Waterfield’s field goal from the 
28 wins it. And the Cleveland Browns could beat them both. 
Too bad they don’t have a chance to prove it this year. Some of 
their stalwarts like defensive ace Lou Sabin are quitting the game. 
Any National League fans don’t think the Browns coud beat the 
gm Ree, well,-can you prove it? The Browns are willing, the 

is 


Dodgers Use Fast Break 
FIVE DODGERS in search of some off-season dough and 
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Right-Wing Opposed 
At Ili. ClO Parley 


—See Back Page 


—See Page 2-A 
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The Super-Highway Scandal °°” 


THIS PAPER recently ran a series of 
articles showing how ths.people of Chicago 
are being robbed by the -City Hall gang. 

We showed that the “business like” re- 
ee of Mayor Kennelly is essentially no 

erent from its Democratic and Republican 

precursers, except that the “take” is bigger 
aid that the stealing is done in a more 
“business like” manner. 

Now comes the Congress Street Super- 
Highway scandal, directly involving the 
biggest guns in the Democratic Party. 

Our city is tio “poor” to assume real city 


ownership of the transit system—so Chicago- 
ans have to pay the highest fares in the 
nations. 

Our city is too “poor” to pay’ a livable 
stipend to those on relief—so relief has been 
cut and cut again, and the new proposed 
city budget contains another cut. 

Our rod is too “poor” to assume real city 
enforce adequate fire and building inspection 
--SO hired die in firetraps every year. 

But our city is apparently not too poor 
to pay out millions for a super-highway, 
with a large hunk of that cash going directly 


into the pockets of politicians! 
The fantastic disclosures already show 


the involvement of Jacob Arvey, Democratic 


Party chief; Arthur Sullivan, long-time at- 
torney for the Democratic Party, and Alder- 
man William Lancaster, a Kennelly City 
Council floor leader, chairman of the sub- 
committee which okayed the deal. 

-How much more filth is there to be 
dredged out? 

The people will demand to know all the 
facts. And they will have a few —_— to 


' say—come election day! 


Welfare vs. Warfare 


Large Communist Party rally in Chicago welcomes 
Gil Green home to lead battles of 50. See Page 10 
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Kirkendoll Interview 


The young Negro whose phony rape trial opens this 


week prepares to fight. 


Action on Mobsters 


A second meeting of the Conference to End Mob 


Violence demanded prosecutions. 


FOUNDATJON FOR ‘50 


-  —See Page 1-A. 


—See Page 2-A 
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ROBERT LEE KIRKENDOLL'S family gathers to read newspaper clippings describing the at- 
tempted frame-up of the young Negro. Left to right are: Mrs. Georgia Beck, sister; Mrs. Jean Kirk- 
endoll, wife; Mrs. Birtie McCampbell, mother-in-law; Bernice McCampbell, sister-in-law. 


Kirkendoll Prepared to — 
Face Trial with Courage 


By Sylvia Alexander : 


CHICAGO.—A 19-year-old Ne- 
gro, facing life imprisonment. on a 
phony rape and robbery charge, 
told the Illinois Worker in an ex- 
clusive interview this week: 

“I have committed no crime: I 
swear that before Ged and man. | 
am innocent.” | 

Robert Lee Kirkendoll, charged | 
with attacking a 52-year-old white | 
spinster, will stand trial on Dec. I9 
in the criminal court of Judge 
George M. Fischer. 

Kirkendoll, whose case has 
aroused widespread interest, will 
be represented in court -by Civil 
Rights. Congress attorneys, Pear] 
M. Hart and Edmund Hatfield. 

With less than a week ‘before his 
trial. begins, the youthful Negro, a 
produce vendor on the South Side; 


by determination and a deep pride 


and .a graduate of DuSable High 
School; told the Illinois Worker: 
“No amatter what they say in court 
against me, there's just no way to 
change the fact that 1 am imno- 
cent.” | 

Kirkendoll added, referring te 
Jamés Montgomery, railroaded to 


prison for 25 years on a similar : 


tfumped- 

frameups like this happen every) 
day to Negroes—it's just another 
way to keep us — 


SEATED in a drab, windowless 
room, at Cook County jail, Kirken- 
doll speke of his trial n-a quiet, 
steady voice. Despite four months 


in the way of interesting fare. 


of enforced mactivity in a two-by- 
four cell, his attitude was 


marked ' skirmishes revolve around which 


~, . 
“ Ss , 
Sy 
. ~ 


in the struggles being carried on 
by the Negro peaple. 

Nodding with a grim smile at 
the only decoration in the barred | 
room, a sign which read “THINK,” 
Kirkendoll said, “I thought that 
was a joke at first, then it made me 
mad, but I've been in this jail for 
four months, and I've done a Jot of 
thinking.” 

The 19-year-old youth leaned 


forward tensely. 
* 


“TVE THOUGHT of the time a 
policeman kicked over my vege- 
table stand and then came back 


and walked on the stuff to be sure 
he hadn’t missed anything. 

“['ve thought of the newspaper 
want ads section marked ‘white 
onl and how my mother-in-law 

to work. for 25 cents an hour 
less than the. white people doing: 
the same-kind of wok. 

“And what I've been thinking,” | 
he added, “is maybe all that is just 
another part of what's happening 
to me.” 

The slight, though well-built 
young man soon had to return to 
his cell. | : 


iii legal rights has cost Chicago ten- 


a) Irving Steinberg. 


| of big real estate, it’s no wonder 


‘article, or the more flagrant one’ 


‘cent as a landlord's “fair profit’ on 


ILLINOIS 


By Gunnar Leander 
CHICAGO.—Ignoratice ‘of their 


ants untold thousands of dollars 


needless] 
pulous 


turned over to unscru- 
andlords, says attorney 


“t don't blame the tenants, for 
not knowing -the- law,” said the 
lawyer whq has won victories for 
hundreds. of members of the Clii- 
cago Tenants Action _ Council. 
“With a Rent Control Law ngged 
to protect landlords more than ter- 
ants, and with Rent Office adminis- 
trafors, both in Washington and 
Chicagé, who come from the ranks 


tenants have a hard time learning 
iheir rights.” 

Rent Office coilaboration with 
profit-hungry landlords takes the 
subtle form, of “concealing the rent 
ceiling,” discussed in last week's 


of accepting the landlord’s say-so 
on “improvements to justify rent 
increases, without consideration for 
the tenant's side of the story. 

* 


IN APRIL, 1949, national rent 
chiet Tighe Woods issued his in- 
famous “formula” setting 25 per- 


his investment in any one building. 
On the strength of that formula, 
Chicago landlords have harvested 
millions of dollars in increased 
rents approved by the Rent Office, 
éven as they fought for a bianket 
rent boost, crying “hardship.” 
They have been granted in- 
creases in which tenants say for 
building improvements that en- 
hance the value of their buildings, 


“Tell my wife I love ‘her,” were 
his parting words. 


but add nothing to the services or 
comforts of the tenants themselves. 


enlivened by the accounts in the®— 


press, have failed to dish up much 


The party hacks are having a 
field day. And the inner-party 


ARGO SCHOOLS 
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tinguished U.S. Senatorial candi- 
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Here’s How the 1950 
Elections Shape Up — 


Frage ey “I know that By Carl Hirsch | 

CHICAGO.—Some of the knottiest, problems are facing the people of Illinois in 
their search for political channels through which to express their needs in 1950. The nu- 
merous gatherings of the Illinois Democratic and Republican Party councils, even though: 


candidate deserves support strictly 
on the basis of “party loyalty.” 
® 


EVEN the search by the Dem- 
ocrats for new faces which teok 
place in the 1947 and 1948. elec- 
tions here has been abandoned. 
The names of Lucas, Dirksen, 
Adamowski and in _ the _ lesser 


sional, legislative and county races 
prove that the old parties in this 
state are ing to give the vot- 
ers very little to from. 
Here we are confronted thus 
with lukewarm and. undis- 


dates by both parties with mixed 
and confused records, differing es- 


- However, these 
indicate that Illinois progressive. 
voters will have nothing. to do next 


| districts, the two old parties: offer 


litical action by the people. 
-In a number .of congressional 


no acceptable choice. In others, 
a struggle will take place in the 
next weeks in which candidates 
worthy of some consideration by 
people stand the danger of being 
dumped: 

In the 2nd District, for example, 
there is Democratic Rep. Barratt 
O'Hara, who is fighting to get his 
partys bid for renomination. In 
this important district; the Repub- 
licans are talking about running 
the defeated Rep. Richard B. Vail, 
bitter foe of labor. 


* 


THE downstate districts, in the}: 
| main, are represented by old-line 


Republicans, backers of Taft-Hart 
leyism; who need to be defeated. 


The Ist District im Chicago 


— 
fact that 


Tenants 


This is the third of a series of 
article on how the Chicago Ten- 
ants Action Council operates. 


“Typical of the numerous shake- 
down devices worked out by land- 
lords and their Rent Office allies,” 
Mr. Steinberg told us, “is the 
scheme known as the ‘Retroactive 
Rent Increase.’ These words, usual- 
ly tacked on to a rent Office 
order, fool the average renter into 
believing he must pay his landlord 
the increase ordered by the Rent 
Office dating back to the day when 
the owner first applied for it.’ 

* 


“THE CHICAGO Tenant Action 
Council advises tenants they don’t 
have to make that back payment,” 
he said. “Under the Illinois Statute 
tenants must receive a 30-day no- 
tice of any change in their rents.” 

A recent ruling by Judge Harold 
O'Connell of the Chigago Munic- 
ipal Court upheld this view, deny- 
ing a landlord the right to evict 
tenants who ‘refuse_to make the 
“retroactive’ payment. But the 
word continues to appear on Rent 
Office forms. 

_“Landlords' may threaten evic- 
tion where tenants refuse this back 
payment, the lawyer continued, 
“but the case hardly ever hits the 
courts when tenants stick together, 


show the landlord they know their 


rights, and refuse to let him 


brow- 
beat them.” : 


* 


The tenants at 2733 S. Michigan 
Avenue haave just learned that les- 
son. In November, their landlord 
won a rent raise of $3.50 per week 
from each of the 25 families in 
his building. 


The Rent Office form read; “Re-_ 


troactice to June, 1949.” That 
meant tenants owed a lump sum of 
$75 each, in addition to the in- 
creased weekly rent. On advice of 
the Tenants’ Council, they refused 
to pay it. The a it warned 
he would evict them. They held 
out. Two weeks later, the landlord 
gave in. : | 

“That $75,” said Mrs. Beatrice 
Allen, chairman of the tenants cr- 
ganization in the building, “wiil 
certainly look. better in boxes 
around our Christmas trees than in 
our landlord's pocket.” | 
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half of the State Senate is up for 
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‘Seized in U. S. 
Drive on Press 


CHICAGO. A. thinly-veiled. 

U. te government plot to destroy 

ive foreign-language 

vaniee to. is country was seen this 

ouk as the basis for the arrest 

and  depotration —_ proceedings 
against Vincent Andrulis. 

As editor of Vilnis, the Lith- 
uanian language daily published 
in Chicago, Andrulis is the sixth 
journalist to be so arrested. 


A statement by the Vilnis edi- 
torial staff this week charged that 
this “represents a brazen attempt 
by the Immigration Department to 
curb the freedom of the press. 

*® 


ANDRULIS, who has résided 
in the United States since 1911, 
was released this week on $5,000 
bail. 

The sudden arrest and jailing 
overnight of Mr. Andrulis, was 
“outrageous in- 


justice” by Mildred Treffman, Ex- 


ecutive Secretary of the Midwest) 
Committee for the Protection of) 


Foreign Born. 

“The callousness of government 
officials who have doctors reports 
to the effect that Mr. Andrulis is 
a ill man, was cruel and in- 


human. This injustice certainly 
should bring to the attention of | 


THE JUSTICE Department has’ 


now arrested in deportation pro- | 


ceedings. in addition to Andrulis, 
Knut Einar. Heikkinen, editor 
Eteenpain, Finnish daily news- 
paper; Henry Podolsky, Polish- 
American journalist; 
Bittleman of the Morning Jewish 
Freiheit; and Peter Harisiades of 
aa Greek-American Tribune. 
Andrulis is married to an 
Poa citizen and has two 
American born children. He has 
repeatedly attempted to obtain 
his citizenship but it has been 


_ denied to him. 


Win Rights 
For FE-UE at 


Ingersoll 


CHICAGO.—Swift action by the 
workers at the Ingersoll Steel plant 
at 1000 W. 120 St., this week 
forced a change in the company’s 
decision not to negotiate grievances 
with the FE-UE. 

The firm had recently announced 
that it would no lenger honor its 
contract with FE-UE, stating that 
it would observe the terms of the 
contract except in the recognition 
of the union. 

When a —— arose in one 
department, company refused 
to discuss it. Two hundred workers 
than sat down at the job. 

The men later went back to work 


uld! of Park Manor. 


worker asks for representation. 


While the FE-UE workers are 


‘Alexander 


Tie In with 


By Carl Hirsch 


CHICAGO. —Dig deep enough 
into the mob violence that has 
rooked South Side Chicago neigh- 
borhoods and you'll find the real 
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estate operators at work. 


The Ilinois Worker only scratch-' 


ed the surface this week and come 
»/ up with sensational evidence that 


begins to reveal the pattern of fi- 
nancial finagling behind the bomb- 
throwing and bloodshed in the Park 
Manor and Englewood communi- 
ties. 

Last week, the newest outrage 
took place. The home of Thomas 
Phillips, 6961 S. Eberhardt, was 
shattered by a bomb explosion. 

* 


WHEN a reporter for the 
Illinois Worker went to see Phillips 
in his home, another man was pre- 
sent. Phillips later explained that 
he was Mr. Stanley R. Chadwick, 
of the realty and isurance firnt of 
Chadwick and Strauss, 6655. S. 
Halsted. 

Phillips further explained that 
Chadwick was trying to sell him 
more insurance on his home, citing 
the bombing that had taken place 
a few days earlier. 

The Negro veteran, who had re- 
cently bought this Park Manor 
home, also declated that Chadwick 
was the man who arranged for his 
meeting with the previous owner, 
Emil Kvateck, Chadwick, in fact, 
acted as agent in ee sale. 


THIS WEEK AR Illinois Work- 
er secured a copy of a scurrilous 
anti-Negro leaflet which has recent- 
ly been issued in the Park Manor 
area entitled “The Alarm Clark.” 

This anonymous leaflet, in effect, 
called further violence against Ne- 
gro people in Park Manor. It warn- 
ed white residents not to sell to 


‘Circle of America, Inc. Its head and 


Negroes. 
The leaflet ended as follow: 

“We wish to let these people in 
Park Manor who have a legitimate 
reason for selling know that there| 
are real estate operators that do 
cooperate and respect the policy 


“If you have to sell, contact the 
following real estate office and you 
will be assured that you are doing 


. }tween 
jtheir victims, also arrested by po- 


RATHJE 


Rathje is also the head of a law 
firm which has in recent years been 
the chief proponent of rascist re- 
striciive — 

THIS BANK is known to handle 
the mortgage and other business of 
the major real estate firms in the 
area. 

One of the most sinister groups 
to be established in recent years in 
this city is the Klan-like White 


founder, Joseph Beauharnais, re- 
cently admitted to the Illinois 
Worker that he was present at the 
Park Manor fascist outbreak and 
sid he owns property on the South 

e. 

Beauharnais makes his office at 
82 W. Washington St., 8th floor. 


=~ 
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INFLAMMATORY leaflets like this one, 
issued by the White Circle League in Chicago, 
show how realty interests whip up mob violence 


so as to increase their 


profits. 


How the Realty Operator s 
Mob Violence 


& 


Here he shares space with Hipple 
& Clark, another real estate firm. 


By Ann Prosten 


“All my life I’ve been running 
away from Jimcrow,” Thomas 
Phillips said grimly, “but this is 
where I stop running, and face my 
enemy squarely and fight—be- ; 
cause thats the only way to beat 
ty . 
In the calmly-spoken words of 
this World War II veteran, ut- 
tered as we talked in the living 
room of the Phillips home at 6961 
South Eberhardc« Ave., we recog- 
hized again the heroism which 
mark many of the Negro families 
who have taken up residence out- 
side of Chicagos Jimcrow ghetto 
only to find themselves fa with 
mob violence. 

Thomas Phillips is an interior 
decorator proud of his trade and 
determi to make his home “a 
sample of the best I can do in/|‘ 
my line of work.” : 

* 


THE SIGHT of the Phillips’ 
tibule, bombed a few nights 
earlier by anti-Negro vandals, 
filled us with shame. Pieces of the 
shattered bomb were strewn -on 
the floor. A wide hole had been 


He’s Faced Fire of 


Fascists Before! 


“This,” said Phillips, “hurts 
more than my four months in vs 
Nuremberg concentration 
This is supposedly what I fought 
against.” 

Phillips’ six-year-old son Tom- 
my, Jr., listened A agit as his 
father spoke of his war 
ences,. He had ben captimall by 
the Cenc in the Battle of the 
Bulge. Shipped .to the Nurem- 
berg camp, he suffered long 
months .of hunger and cold along 
with his fellow soldiers until lib- 
erated in April, 1945. The white 
prisoners freed from the camp 
were sent home. Phillips, the 
Negro; was given a _ seven-day 
pass to London, then shipped into 
action’ in the Pacifict 


* 


| “I BEGAN to wonder,” he says, 

‘whether my country had really 
won the war against Hitler’s super- 
race ideas!” 

The Park Manor fascists gave 
their answer to Phillips’ question 
in symbolic fashion. It was 
shortly after midnight: last Dec. 
7 when they hurled their deathly | 
weapon. into his home—on_ the 


burned in the rug. The walls 
'were charred. 


eighth anniversary of Pearl Har- 
bor Day! 


Parley Demands Grand Jury 
‘Act to Imprison Mobsters — 


By Ann Prosten 


ence to End Mob Violence in Chi-@ 
cago held last Saturday at the 
Parkway Community Center. 


chairman of 
the Conference Legal Committee, 
charged State's Attorney . John 
Boyle with: | 

(a) “Refusal to differentiate be- 
hoodlums and 


co ay ee kote (b) 
seeking to get these 
Seliadiaks holien @ tahad. she 


oe gp Mga aig iio 


lashing to all defendants, but im- 
pose no prison or fine on the mob- 


sters; and (c) forbidding 


| A report delivered by attorney | gas 
Sidney A. Jones, Jr., 


CHICAGO.—Demand for action by a special Grand Jury “if vigorous prosecution 
of hoodlums arrested in Englewood is not immediately forthcoming from the state's ator» 


ney's office” was unanimously voted by 300 Participants in a second session of the Confer- 


5 i against Negro families in 
Park Manor brought shocked 


old Thomas Phillips of 6961 South 
Eberhardt Ave., described how 
his home had been bombed the 
Wednesday before. 


“This. was the fourth attack since 
we moved in on Oct. 27,” Phillips 
related.: “The first three times, 
when my car was molested, my 
windows broken, my e 
who| most burned, I called police, but 
they never came. 

“Soon after that,” Phillips con- 
eal Po lice Commissioner 


ps from listeners, as 29-year-/| 


take the law in your hands,” and 
I replied: 

“‘Mr. Commissioner, you 
supposed to be against murder— 
but you're making a murderer out 
of me. If that’s the only way I 
can defend: myself, I have no al- 
ternative.” ee 


_ SIDNEY R.. WELLIAMS, Con- 
ference chairman, read to the 


al-|meeting a bulletin circulated im 


the | Park Manor area, entitled, 


participa-| Pr 
ice St Serene sarees bo it ele 
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By Joseph Starobin 


The big fact which stands out.in the present tangle over Jerusalem is that the legiti- | 
mate rights oF its 100,000 Jews in the New City cannot be separated from the future and | 
re| By Joseph North 


fate of Israel-as a whole. And oe ae involved in a bara ome is Sew oo 
Sere & Oke . ee THE INQUIRY into the Peekskill atrocities by the American 


of Israel. If it were merely a ques- TS 2 


tion of Israel's 
the answer 


t to Jerusalem. § 
d be si 


ica 


simple. Most 
evervhody waitla: agree sal ice the 
New City should remain with the 
people who defended it so hero- #F 
, at a time when Britain was Bar SS 
arming. the Arabs, when the U. S. BR 


i “ets \ ~ SS cs . ‘ 
SO aes 
. > “ as ~ SSS ae . A ‘ 
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only the Soviet Union and the peo 


ples’ democracies stood by. Israel's $ , 


fight for independence. 


But the Jerusalem issue: has now, 
become_.a crucial ‘erdss-road. The 
United Nations Assembly has vot-. 
ed a plan for internationalization,- 
in harmonv with the Nov. 29, rs a 


decision which gave Israel. 
This plan was converted froma 


phony and dangerous “internation- 
originally favored by 


alization,” 
Britain and the State Department, 


into a genuine and democratic 


plan, thanks to the Soviet amend- 


ments of the Australian resolution. 


* 
‘THE SEPARATE Holy City re- 


gime is to give democratic rights to, 
all inhabitants, and it is to func-| 


tion under the UN Trusteeship | 


Council, where the Soviet Union's | 
presence forms an obstacle to An-| 


glo-American intrigue. 


I say this is a crucial crossroad | 


because all friends of Israel, who 
would prefer that the city remain | 
part of the Jewish state, now have 
pe opportunity to re-examine the 


Se ee | 
gle jerusalem and Israel from the 
impasse in which Anglo-American 
pressure, and the economic politi- 


cal policies of her own leaders have 
placed her. . 

What path are Israel's leaders 
taking in their opposition to ‘the 
} UN Plan? It is the path of a direct 
deal with Emir Abdullah, of 
| Transjordan. This means legaliz ing 
his seizure of the Old City, as wel 
as all of Arab Palestine, originally 
intended as an independent demo- 
cratic Arab state. Such deals have 
been developing behind the scenes, 
and Was 's spokesmen at 
the UN last Tuesday indicated that 
more were in the ecards. 


ISRAEL LEADERS are shown in a conference in Tel Aviv. 
(Left to right) David Ben-Gurion, Meir Vilner and Moishe Shertok. 


si} lem’s New City by a direct 


A Politiea 


Ceming Next Week— 


Santa Claus Beeomes 


® Is the Welfare State Subversive? 


e Can the ‘Cold War’ Be Reconciled with Christianity? 


| Also 
© Two Christmas Shert Stories 
“© What the Union Means to Miners 
© Europe's Communists on ‘Peace on Earth? 
© Wanted: A Santa for Fathers 


t Problem! 


—By Bernard Burton 


—By Joseph North 


cent above 1947, while technicians 


f 


Professional Workers Union; Silvers 
enjoyed every minute of his 73ch 


By Louise Mitchell 

Frank Silvers, 79-year-old} 
youngster, celebrated his birthday 
last week. The oldest member of 
Local 16 of the United Office ard 


| 


birday. 
Taking a few minutes off to talk 


: 


Yl 


| Council prepares its ihanidionle 


'Saiagige hecedlt ton tho Aagle- 


front of which he sold newspapers. 


about himself, Silvers recalled the | 


gainst 
t|goes back to 1804°at Prince and 


BUT WHAT is the consequence 
of poses es Abdullah's position at 
the ge New City 
an} Israeli The conse- 
quence would be to give Britain a 
‘key foothold in Palestine, which 
would always menace the 
Israeli state. It would mean doom- 
ing the democratic Arab state 
which could be Israel's last partner 
in future relations with the Arab 
world, and a significant factor 
against British and American im- 
perialist pressure. 

In their anxiety to hold Jerusa- 


ition with Abdullah, the Israel 
leaders overlook the greater dan- 
ger which would be developing for 
themselves. 

This is why the Soviet amend.- 
ments were so important for Israel. 
Thev pointed the way to further 
Struggle against legalizing Abdul- 
lah’s position, and they showed 
that Israel would do better not to 


En eee a MeN 


become the pawn of an Anglo- 
American deal in which; A 
wins out. 


This is what has to be 
threugh, as the UN Trusteeshi 


ization 

If Jerusalem alone were in- 
volved, everyone would favor her 
union with Israel. If international- 
ization doesn’t succeed, keep? 
Jerusalem in Israel is a natural. 
But the problem now is how _— 
can utilize this mterim 


American grip, and undermine 
rather ee strengthen ~~ 


wvilt Is 
In the 


- his is the met 
chester County desperate 


Communists. 


one without the other. 


libel of the Communist Party. 


either occasion.” 


rights.” 


reveals that Secor’s father knows 
no concert-goer. 
for the stabbing. 


| “Public condemnation” 


ish the innocent concert-goers. 


Colored People. 


Peekskill-- 


‘Civil Liberties Union has fully confirmed the charges of the eoncert- 

<$\S | goers: underlying the violence was the ugly Hitler fact ef anti- 

ees: | Jewish and anti-Negro hatred. “The unprovoked rioting was fos- 
| | tered largely by anti-semitism,” the report concludes. 

) fact the Grand Jury now sitting in West- 

ely seeks to sidestep. Ht is embarrassed by 

the painstaking ACLU on-the-spot investigation. 


Fhe -silk-stoeking Grand Jury called by Distriet Attorney 
Fanelli to whitewash Fanelli — he was one of the principal culprits 
— seeks to narrow the issue to “Communism.” 
morality of rock-throwers — that anything goes if the victims are 
But as a matter of known fact, 
included music-lovers of all patties. 


* 
THE. REPORT'S FACTS reveal that anti-semitism and anti- 
Negroism is integrally related to anti-Communism. You don't find 


The report does more: it proves collusion 
between local and county authorities with the hoodlums. 


“The authorities share the responsibility,” 
not respond with any but token police protection of the first con- 


cert on Aug. 27 which was broken up by vielence. They permitted 
a provocative parade of veterans at the second.” ! 


Facts in the report totally repudiate Governor Dewey's public 
“There is ne evidence whatever,” 


says the non- Communist ACLU, 


“Terrotism was general against all who advecated freedom of 
speech, freedom of assembly and preservation of censtitutional 


* 


THE REPORT exploded the lie that a veteran stabbed by a 
concert-goer provoked t the first violence. “The wounding-of William 
Secor, rioting veteran,” the investigators conclude, “occurred while 
he was assisting in the commission of a crime. it 


Authorities tried to blame a Negro concert-goer 


The report says further: “There is streng indication that the 
violence was planned and was carried out according to plan.” 

It says that “national condemnation _has been me chief factes 
causing Peekskill to question this action.” 
must not be allowed to die. Fanelli 
has just received another $10,000 to continue the “inquiry.” People 
close to the picture feel Fanelli seeks to drag the inquiry on until 
public reaction dwindles away and then he will issue a report ab- 
solving the authorities and hoodlums from blame and further pun- 


SOME 230. VICTIMS have filed damage suits against the state 
and county authorities. A petition ef _5,000 names to Senator-elect 
Herbert Lehman is circulating asking he initiate an open inquiry. 

The ACLU report was signed” also by the Council Against 
Intolerance, Americans for Democratie Action, American Veterans 
Comedies end the National Aespoiation Say ho AOemeaet ot 


Now 


It exhibits the 


the concert-goers 


it says. “They did 


“of Communist provocation on 


- Furthermore, 
who did the stabbing, and it 8. 


Born in New York City in }879, 
Silvers occassionaily visits tne ol.!|the 
tenement at 52 Rutgers St. Stil 
thére is the Catholic Chureh i: 


A. deep smile wrinkles, the comer 


ere 


CIO UVOPW A. 
vet- 


workess 


appy Returns, Frank? 


‘Frank Silvers, 79, Reealis Exciting Union Victories 


Although he left school st 11 


working 
Cooper Institute at night to learn 
accounting in order to improyt 


class veteran went to. 
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By ‘Sins Radio 


CHICAGO. ~Following the re- 
cent rational CIO convention, 
every company under contract: 
with the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers in | Chong 
received a wire from James 
Carey, wattonal chairman of the 
new CIO electrical union, to re- 
frain from bargaining with and 

izing the UE. 

is the story 

pany that took this advice liter-| 
ally and how the workers at this 
shop forced a < vNE of the com- 
pany’s action. 


of one com- 


The Paasche Airbrush Co., 1909 
W. Dirersey, under contract with 
Local 1119 a ar UE, has always 
looked for ways'and means to get 
lrid of the UE as the bargaining 
agent .for its workers. 
| When the plant was first organ- 
ized, the company hired the no- 
torious anti-labor law firm of Fyffe 
and Clarke to represent them. The 
workers had to strike before the 
‘company would agree to an elec- 
‘tion under the old Wagner Act. 


The Carey telegrams gave the 
‘company the pretext for the 1949 
‘version of its annual anti-UE 


| 


Shiscaiianiesini. The | company im- 
mediately announced that it was 
withholdmg the dues checkoff 
from the local union, . 

A well-attended shop meeting 
voted to instruct the company to 
turn the dues over ta the. local com 
union. The company refused. 

Following this, another shop 
meeting tackled the problem. An 
enlarged committee of the stew- 
ards and other workers went to 


see the president of the company, 
J. A. Paasche. By the time that 
the committee got to the presi- 


dent’s inner office, he had ducked! 


out of the back door. 


The union then drew up a peti- 
tion that was 
single worker in 


wares of 
once! | | 
The company again said “No. 
It was at this time that the work- 
ers decided that this nonsense 
must sto 
Earl jest week, the entire shop 
troo into the office of Presi- 


to UE Lecal 1119 at 


by every] 
shop, except) ° 
one. .This petition instructed the} 
to forward the dues 


dent Paase the. The workers told 


Sit Sar ode voli. ale @ the 


»| Carey wire as its excuse, 


At the time of the writing of 
this article, the check had arrived 
at the UE office and an accom- 

ying letter proposed a definite 
date te early next month for the open- 
ing of negotiations, 
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(Continued from 


re page 1-A) 
about the fact that the following’ 
day she was scheduled to go into | 


Alown Fights the 
Pattern of Racism 


She told of two adjacent build- 
‘ings, one with Negro families, the 
other with white. Here the child- 


court in cases arising out of the! ren had played together, attended 


recent racist violence in the Eng- 
elwood community of Chicago. 


In the Park Manor area, there’ children were compelled to go to 


were reports of new outbreaks ot 
violence. 
+ 


AND IN ARGO, here were 
eee tae |eowe 


well, of. school term last Fall, 


An imdication of how racist: 
lines are drawn was given in the: 
testimony of Mrs. Ruby 
7520 W..64 St. Mrs. Johnson 
wy greg pata 

the area 


BUY BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS: 


COMMUNITY 
BOOK SHOP 


Me R. 83 STREET. cCEICAGO 


bff 
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'school together, lived together as) 


neighbors, but suddenly the white 


another school. 


THE “NEW POLICY” of seg- 
regation in the elementary schools 
had developed over a period of 
‘several years. With the opening 
it was 


| 


Mrs. Florence Gow 6049 74 
gon 8 explained at the Cee how 
‘every white child had been with- 
drawn from the Argo school in 
‘what was called “a pattern en- 
‘tered into by design 

A member of the comeal board, 
Frank Foran, 7306 W. > 
one of two on the beard who 
Opposes segregation, revealed that 
‘the school district paid $1,000 a 


‘year to run a school bus carrying 


white children out of their own 


Sites, to the segregation “white} 


Prom 


a. MAJORITY of the school 


The 1950 Elections — 


board is trying to uphold the Jim- 
crow setup. Headed by board 


president Martin Ferentchak, they 


are fighting bitterly to preserve the 
‘racist Ts in clear violation 
of the Jaw which forbids the pay- 


ment of common school funds to 


taken by the ma- 
jority group has already resulted 
in the withholdinft of school funds, 


pending the outcome of the hear- 


| 
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a for example, that Illinois voters 


l into the 


Political 
Economy” 


By JOHN EATON 


$4.10 


choice at present is between Lucas, 


Support the Miners! 


THE LIFE-AND-DEATH struggle between 
the big coal operators and the miners has entered 


a new stage. 
The Truman Administration, 


the big coal operators to smash the great miners’ 
organization, has used the threat of Taft-Hartley 
injunctions and another immense fine against the 


miners. 


Furthermore, the refusal of Green of the AFL 
and Murray of the CIO, te heed the miners’ call 


for united action has béen utilized 


tions and union-smashers to further their scheme 
for isolating in order to destroy the minérs unien. 

Faced with this lineup of the coal corpora- 
the government administration and the 
labor-skates tied to Truman’s apron strings, the 


tions, 
United Mine Workers was forced 


maneuver in its front-line battle on behalf ef the 


whole American labor movement. 
The decision by the UMW to 

tracts state-by-state, meanwhilé 

stockpiles, is one that 


coal miners are organized into 


unions, the Progressive Miners and the United 


Mine Workers. 


There can be no doubt that the Illinois coal 
paying would like to exploit this situation by 

ying one against the other, and thereby ve 

both organizations to accept contracts considera- 


the most serious 

tasks before the.coal miners of Illinois, and, in 

fact, the whole labor movement of this state. 
Illinois is the only region in the country. where 


AN EDITORIAL 


working with 


they will not let 
in Ilinois. 


for the district 


by the corpora- leaders of PMA 


whose 


into its newest ers. 
maintain t 
negetiate con- 
reducing coal werk, as. long 
THinois aré-on-a 

Every 
two separate 
to $s 
support of the 

Every local 


bly below the minimum demands of the miners. 
If this happened, it would be a terrible defeat 
not only for the coal miners, but for the entire 
labor movement of the state of- Hlinois. 
The Progressive Miners would do well to 
make it clear immediately to the operators that 


them get away with such strategy 


The best thing that could happen would be | 


officials of the UMWA and the 
to agree to joint negotiations with 


the Illinois operators. In this respect, an inspir- 
ing example has been set by the packinghouse 


international organizations, one 


in the AFL, and the other in the CIO, have been 
conducting joint negotiations with the big pack- |. 


It is our opinion that those PMA miners who 
the PMA should’ establish and en- 
force an iron-bound rule against any overtime 
- as the United Mine Workers in 


three-day week are correct. This 


means NO SIXTH DAY | in Progressive mines. 
tradé union in the state of Illinois 
whether CIO: or AFL, or independent, is called | 
~ upon by the significance of this fight to all labor 3 
out for solidarity and united actien: in 


coal miners. 
union must protest against Tru- . 


man’s. threat to use Taft-Hartley against the 
Every local union must be on record as — 
ready to help the miners came what may! 


(Continued from page 1-A) | 


and mob violence. The parley, 
to which f beyond the ranks 
of” the Pro ve Party will be 
invited, will be an _ important 
sounding board for the 1950 elec- 
tions. 

In addition, it is clear that many 
forces in this state are searching 
for new forms of political sda 
basing themselves on a mood of 
“no-reliance” on the bi-partisan 
Truman Administration. : 

This opens up the possibility 
of new coalitions and new align- 
ments within and outside of party 
areas. 

* 


IT IS ON the issue of. peace, 


will have the most difficult prob- 
lem of expressing themselves un- 
less independent candidates come 


In the U.S. ee ee 


who supports the Truman war 
program down-the-line and Dirk- 
| sen, a re-converted isolationist, who | 


once supported the Marshall Plan 
and who now talks the peculiar 
Tribune imperialist line. 

The problem here can ‘also-be 
seen in its sharp’ form from the 
angle of the labor and Négro vot- 
ers in the light of such issues as 
of Taft-Hartleyis mand civil rights. 

* 


BOTH Sen. Lucas and ex-Rep. 
Dirksen voted in the 80th Congress 
for passage of the oe | 
Act. 

Dirksen has a generally anti-la-| 
bor. record that runs through his 
16 years in Congress. Lucas’ rec- 
ord is somewhat more unclear, but 


cution of the foreign born. who | 
were under attack by the U. S: . 
Dept. of Justice. 

As Senate. Majority Leader, 
Lueas’ handling of the Taft-Hart- 
ley .amendments played directly 
into the hands ef the werst ene- 
mies of labor. ° His ‘handling of 
the civil rights program was even ~ 
worse. i 

Many. people i in the labor meve- | 
ment will raise the — of 
how it is possible, under these — 
circumstances, for both AFL and 
CIO leaders in this state to en- : 
dorse Lucas| 

* 

IN SPITE of such confusing 

elements, “however, the problem 


gis-| here is how progressives can re- 


r the thnis a} vous Ris i'r tha 
CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS 


NEW YEAR'S EVE BALL 


9:30 P.M. °TIL 2:00 A.M. 
Saturday, December 31 
EDDIE TORRENTI and TRIO 


Free Refreshments 


YOONKERS RESTAURANT, 51 E, Chicago 
(Between Michigan and Rush) 


Donation $3.00 


« Buffet - Dancing 


main among the. mainstream of 
voters and work in such a‘ way 
se ee ee ee 
gains for the people. 
The elections of November, 
1948. and since show that the a 
lusions in Truman and that the 
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Bosses Love Annunzio, 
Stevenson Tells ClO 


CHICAGO. — It’s an old adage in the labor moved 
that when a trade union leader begins to play sweetheart with 


the boss—look out! 


That's wh 
not so happy a 


declared: 


“You contributed to my administration our Director of 
Labor Frank Annunzio, who is doing such an excellent job 
that even employer groups write about him with an enthusiasm 
that I never expected of them, let alone Republicans!” | 


right-wing CIO leaders in this state were 
ut Gov. Stevenson's too-frank remarks at the * 
state CIO peaveilals here last weekend. 

Praising the former United Steelworkers union official 
who has been elevated to the governor's cabinet, Stevenson 


I- Wing Splitting Line 


Opposed at lil. CIO Pariey 


By Ruby Cooper 


CHICAGO.—Opposition to right-wing splitting policies broke through at the Illinois 
state CIO convention here last week-end, despite fervent pleas of top officials for “unani- 
mous” suport to the recent mations! C 10 convention s decisions. A vigorous move to); 


preserve CIO unity and full au- ¢ 
affiliates was; 


tonomy for its 


sparked by Fur Workers Local 45, 
which picked up unexpected sup- 
rt from a sizeable scattering of 
tee from right-wing unions. 
The Fur Workers local was the 
sole left-wing union represented at 


the convention. All other progres 
sive and left-wing wnions with- | 


drew from the State CIO 
ing the 1947 convention, when 


they were denied represen 


their delegates were slugged and | 
* 


attacked. | | 


_ JHE KEYNOTE = speech of 
State President Joseph Germano: 
indicated the right-wingers’ major 

objective was ‘to demonstrate that, 
the expulsion and _ splitting poli-| 
cies at Cleveland were solidly| 
backed by the entire CIO in Il- 
linois. 

Germano’s strategy was obvi- 
ously based on the assurance that 
those present were practically all 
from the right-wing camp, with | 
over half the delegates coming) 
from the Steelworkers Union alone. | 

However, controversy in the 
convention exploded around the 

following - 
sues: a resolu- 


tion demanding 


the expulsion of 


the 10 progres-| 
sive unions 


from the CIO; 
the proposed 
raiding cam- 
paign _against| 
the United 
Electrical 
Workers and 
Farm Equipment Workers; politi- 
cai action policy; and election of 
the State Executive Board. 


* 


ALTHOUGH certain of defeat, 
the Fur Workers delegation nomi- 
mated Lew Goldstein for the Board 
to make clear the union’s position . 
against the right-wing inspired: 
split of CIO. 

To the obvious discomfiture of 
right-wing leaders, Goldstein was 


supported by a chorus of some 30 explanation for the inaction on 


on a voice vote. 


The minority received a vote of 
about equal size on the other is-| 
pian Sat weno appetiy Cabeteg. on 
the floor. 


follow- | 


tation | 
in the leadership and a number of / 


ar 


JOSEPH GERMANO 


_issues,” Herbin said. 


tonomy in. the CIO was made in 
an appeal by Fur Union leader 
Robert Herbin for unity on the 
bread-and-butter issues facing 
workers, 

“We should have a united front 
down the line on the economic 
“And on the 
political issues, let every local 
union and every American decide 
their own position.” 

. 
THE MOST heated debate of 


\\the convention developed on the 


proposed political action policy ot 
working solely through the two 


major. parties. 
It was touched off by James 


| Wishart, Fur Workers Union, who 
blasted : “the betrayal of the Tru- 
les 


man administration of the 
mandate in 1948” and called for 


IN HIS SPEECH, Goldstein de- 


clared: “We have never interfered 


in the internal affairs of any 2 
affiliated to the CIO. 
“We have always taken the po- 
that the business of an ine 
ternational union is their own 
that autonomy shall not be inter 
fered with.” 2 


HE APPEALED for action on) 
the wage issue before the close 
of the convention. 

“We have met here for three 


days but have not spent a es 
moment on the question of win- 


ning wage increases for our — 


bership,” Goldstein noted. 

“Let's not leave here without 
acting on wages or supporting the 
United Mine . Workers in their 
wage fight,” he concluded. “That's 
our foremost job as trade union- 
ists.” 

The wage issue had not been 
mentioned in the Officer’s Report, | 
which also omitted unemployment | 
and civil rights. The mass of! 
resolutions offered by top officials 
included none on winning - wage 


increases. 
* 


ihe 


genuine independent political ac- 
tion by the CIO. 
He charged that the resolution, 


| some 24,000 in the 


although rae of independent, 
action, in effect “Stied labor to the 
Democratic Party” and that Demo- 
cratic candidates felt free to go. 
back: on their pledges “bezause, 
labor has no. Sa 9 alternative.” 

WIDESPREAD spontaneous ap- 
plause greeted his appeal to “open 
the door to future possibilities. 
Let's not say that under no cir- 
cumstances will labor come for 
ward with its own party and can- 
didates.” 

Despite a denial by Germano 
that the resolution tied CIO to anv 
party and an appeal for its support, 
a number of delegates quickly 
took the floor to blast Truman, 
Senator Douglas and Mayor Mar- 
tin Kennelly. 

E. C, Hall, a Negro delegate 
from the UAW, declared “Truman 
hasn't given us a damn thing” and 
“Mayor Kennelly defeated the 
Carey ordnance even though my, 
PAC dollar helped put him in 
office.” 


* 

ANOTHER Negro delegate, 
Eugene Fulton of an East St. Louis 
Steelworkers local, denounced 
Senator Douglas for his maiden 
speech in the Senate against end- 
ing segregation ‘in the South. 

Earlier, Germano himself found} 
it necessary to criticize Senator 
Scott Lucas as “a fair weather 
friend” because of his refusal to 
support the steel workers in their 
recent strike. 

However, a speech by Tilford 
Budley, Assistant National PAC 
Director, was seen as preparing 
the way for a CIO endorsement ot 
Lucas in the coming Senatorial 
race, | 

ENDORSEMENT of candidates 
in the 1950 elections was put over 
by the convention to a conference 
to be held in January, — 

Figures revealed in thé Officer's 
Report showed that the member- 
ship affiliated to the State CIO is} 
down to 114,000, dropping by 
: ast. year. 
State CIO officials ordinarily 


000 CIO members in Illinois. 
A significant contrast to previous 
State CIO conventions was the 


|dwindling number of Negro dele- 


gates present. 


claim to speak on behalf of 300,-| C : oe 
we intend ever. to vellnguids the 


Ask Action 


a ie 


On Mohsters 


(Continued from m pase 2-A) 
that action be started against au- 
thors of this and other racist bul- 
letins flooding the city, as viola- 
tion of the “Anti-Hate” Ordinance 
passed by the City Council in 
1947, but we 


TO MEET the challenge of 
continuing terror underscored by 
the Phililips case, the meeting set 
up a special committee on “Re- 
orts and Investigations,” headed 
by St. Clair Drake, co-author of 
“Black Metropolis, and a teacher 
at Roosevelt College, with Mrs. 
Lucy Sassman’s secretary. 

The committee was charged 
with the duty of bringing to public 
‘attention, as against the ‘hush- 
hush’ policy of other community 
organizations, every incident of 
racist violence. 

Other committees - elected by 
the Conference included a Schoo 
Committee, with Mrs. Irene Me- 
Coy Gaine as chairman and Mrs, 
Sylvia Cotton, secretary; the 
Clergymen’s Committee, to be 
chaired by the Rev. Joseph M. 
Evans, and a special committee to 
take charge of “End Mob Vio- 
lence Week,” planned for the 
month of February “around the 
week of Abraham Lincoln’s birth- 
day. 

CHAIRMAN Williams told the 
meeting in his opening remarks: 
“This Conference should know 
that attacks have ben. levelled 
iwainst us, Some persons in high 
+ waa have declared that this 
trouble would not exist ‘if Negroes | 
‘stayed where they belong.” Others: 
have charged us with seeking to 
usurp the role of existing organiza- 
tions created to deal with the 


problem ‘of Negro rights. 
will tell me where I 


right to move: independently on 
any issue confronting me Negro - 


sary.” 


| Gi GREEN TELLS RALLY 


"50 Issue 


“State vs. Warfare State 


CHICAGO.—It was in the spirit of “fight back and win” 
|Chicagoans turned out last weekend to welcome Gil Green back to his post as state chair- 


Is Real 


“ 
an 2 
* . 7 
iY * 
> 


that several thousand - 


‘man of the Communist Party of Illinois. In the first large public rally in many months, 


‘uaries’ which have been published 
.about the party and showed that 
they were réady. to mount a giant 
|campaign to reverse the conviction | 
of 11 party leaders, 

Green was warmly welcomed 
with flowers and cheering ard 
spontaneous singing that sella up}! 
from the large gathering at Ash- 


Jand Auditorium. 
* 


THE ILLINOIS party leader 


IRONICALLY, in replying to. paid an eloquent tribute to those 


the Fur Union Teader. Germano 
invoked autonomy in CIO as the 


wage raises. Wage policy was up) 
to each individual union, Germano 
asserted, and the convention could 
not act to bind its affiliates. 


rho rallied to the defense of the 


Ww 


Communist Party, but cautioned 


that “it would be a mistake to Le- 
lieve that the battle of Foley 


Square is: over.” 


| “Those ges figured that the 
Party w collapse and that its 
Another sharp defense of au- members would turn and run as 


tions Turn in Press Week Subs 


CHICAGO.—First - major results 
of the Illinais Worker sub drive are 
expected to come in this Wednes- 
day night aD ting ok Come 
munist Party actives. 

Many of the sections are. ex- 
pected to have achieved 50 percent 
of their goals at that time, follow- | 
ing an intensive week of oye 


In some sections, 


AES TTR PMS OES 


carried on mainly 
the 


week-end. 


per was being introduced: Renewals were being handled by; 
m many conmuunities and: 7,000. 

sample copies wére being left at! pi 
for people to examine. The: 


plan is to return later to those 
same homes to secure subs. 


was|stated that four sections in the city 


with the use of were being asked to “spearhead” 
sample issue of the DuSable the Press. Week activities. These 
The Worker which aif are West Side, Cacchione, Packing 


‘and Parsons, 


being urged to 
Hwa vt their 50 percent quickly 


so as to be in a 


drive which ends on Jan, 15,- 


Communists belied the “obit-¢@ 


lawyers b 
State Press Director Sara Hayden| started on the second helf of the x ee 


soon as the indictments were issued 
were bitterly disappointed,” said 
Green, “On the contrary, we sel 
high goals for ourselves in 1949, 
most of which were accomplished.” 

He cited especially the establish- 
ment of the Illinois Worker, which 
raised the circulation of the press 
in this state from 1,500 to 5,000 in 
the last year. 

“And now we are in thé midst of 
a drive for 3,000 more readers 
before Jan. 15, 1950,” he said. 
Green also pointed out that an in-; 
portant new decision had been 
made to begin publishing the Du- 
Sable Edition of The Worker in 
this state, an advance issue of 
which appeared last weekend. 


* 


THE RALLY also cheered 
George Crockett Jr., the Detrcit 
Negro attorney who aided in tke 
defense of the Communist leaders. 


Stating that this was the first 
time he had ever addressed a meet- 
ing under Communist Party aus- 
pices, Crockett declared that }e 

was actually making “a report to 
his. constituents, to those wh con- 


tributed so nobly to the defense of} 


democracy.” 

Explaining the contempt citation 
against him and the other defense 
e Harold. R. Me- 


dina, Crockett declared, “We have 
luctance about going to jail! 


for what we did at Foley Squaie. 

“We are concerned, however, by 
the precedent that is being estah- 
lished. It is a pattern whereby — 
anyone who represents a minority © 
group—and I’m thinking especially 
of Negroes in the South—will fiad 
it difficult to get lawyers to rep- 
resent them. . 


GREEN Iater called for a pled 
by the assemblage that they wou 
work not only for the. reversal of 
the verdict on “The 11,” but also 
te guarantee that the lawyers do 
not go to jail. 

Claude Lighthoot, state execu- 
tive: secretary of the Communist 
Party, declared that, “Before many 
months, we'll see the kind of move- 
ment in this state to reverse Foley 
Square as we rallied to defeat the 
Broyles Bills.” 

* 

IN A MAJOR political address, 

penetrating and witty, Green para- 

the recent words of Sen. 
Faul Douglas before the Union — 
League Club here and declared: 
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WasCleveland CollegeAide 
|Linked with Project X? 


under the Sasdtbens of Win- 
‘ston Churchill. He was desig- 
mated to head the American 


Spy ring in eastern Europe. 

With the recruitment of es- 
pionage agents from a base in 
Switzerland during the war, 
‘the operation of the ring was 
‘transferred to Tito when 
peace came. 

The exposure of Tito’s role 


the Office of Strategic Services 
in Switzerland during the war, 
was promoting a spy ring for 
use in a tihrd World War. 
Such was the testimony in 
the trial sf the Hungarian 
traitor, Lazlo Rajk. 


Does Dulles, who was the 
superior 
know what fate befell Noel 
and his brother, Herman Field, 
— reat archi- 
tect 


so elab- 


ALLEN DULLES, head of; 


_of Noel H. Fields, 


Hungarian Trial 
Untolds Spy 


Ring Operation 
By Elmer O. Fehlhaber 1 

CLEVELAND, O. — This is the weird story of the mys- 
terious disappearance in Poland of a youthful Cleveland 
college faculty member, whose brother has been charged 
with organizing a terrorist ring in eastern Europe. 

It has been suddenly suppressed by local newspapers 

despite the intriguing inter- 

: national ramifications that 

f- X ‘€ i t S V F- stand out vividly in the back- 
ground. 

| After publishing a few 
sparse accounts of the disappearance of Herman Field, the 
quiet-mannered member of the college staff, the three daily 
newspapers abruptly “buried” the case. 

Normally, the story might be used in an endeavor to 
whip up indignation against the government of Po'2nd, one 
of the pet projects of the socialist hating press. 

-_ But with the public trial of the Hungarian traitor, 
Lazlo Rajk, and the ‘detailing of testimony that named Noel 
Field, brother of Herman Field, some strong influence 
threw a cloak of silence over the disappearance. oe 

Did the State Department send word to the Cleveland 
newspapers fo “lay off” the Field case? 

There is strong reason to suspect that additional prob- 
ing might bring embarrassing diplomatic repercussions. It 
is not considered helpful to the State Department to reveal 
that efforts are bein made by our government to overthrow 
|other governments cS force and violence. — te 

The ance of Herman Field first came, to light 


fn Oe at Bae papa ws reported that he had 
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ad 


° 


brother of the Cleveland College 
staff member. 7 
< | 
THE ARRANGEMENT for the 
with Field, Rajk . ex- 


(Continued from Page 1) 


bearded a Prague bound plane at Warsaw on August 22. 
The incredible explanation is that Herman Field was | 

net on the plane when it landed at the airport in Czecho-' meeti 

slovakia. : : ! . 4 plained: was made through the 
Why Herman Field was in Europe has not been brought | french Deuxieme. Bureau. This 


to light. The 38-year-old Harvard educated architect had | wrned by the en “ia, seal 


been on the staff at Clevelard College for two years. He Petain. 
held the position of “director of bui ing plans,’ a rather; The Deuxieme Bureau had con- 
imposing title at the small college which is planning an |hCio"s Sey tap — 
enlargement of its building on the Public Square. as Let Rajk a ae 
Herman Field had been a frequent visitor to Europe. | . an American citizen named 
He frequently spoke of his intense interest in eastern 
Europe and claimed that in previous years he had formed 
: . , , : gence agency for Central and 
=p to Sie dlip-edhoch ay amas dig ml grams bg 
i . ibecioety ‘interment camp alter the end 0 
» in Cleveland, Herman Field and his English born the Civil W 
wife, Kate, had been modestly active in liber n iter ast 
had been interested in the Progressive Party and the Com- Foes cook — ad hehe 
—_— of = en and ee > bah to et out of the camp and ax. 
questuon as yet unanswe IS: ‘turn home to Hungary,” Rajk tes- 
Was Herman Field genuinely interested in these pro- tified. ) 
gressive movements? 2 | “He even told me that they 
Or could this have been a cover up for a carefully con- fwould like to send me home be- 


purpose ‘cause as an agent who had not 
— : oo a et ; ‘been exposed I would, working in 
erhaps his . Kate, ¢ | 


sie en ’ the (Communist) Party according 
provide the answer. 


But she is no longer in Cleve- 
land, having gone to London. 

It was several days after the 
disappearance of Herman Field 
that another—and more impor- | 
tant — disappearance came to light. 

Some time earlier—the exact — 
date is not known — Noel Field, . 
Herman's brother, and his German. 86 @Q 
born wife, Herta Katherine Field, (05 
had also disappeared. ie = 

for . 


Was Herman § searching. 
Noel, destribed as a “cloak and © 
dagger operater? | 


THE WHOLE STORY may be 
on file in Washington. Noel Field 
had been accused by the Hun- 
garian —— of being the i 
organizer of an espionage ring, and . 
spies frequently meet a : _ ry “at -_ re 
end. There is an unwritten code’. _ rh wR: 
in the risky game of spying ma rea prio dae ae 
operator cannot call upen his gov-| 2S. is wae t ay within | 
ernment for help if he is caught. | neyo ie _ _| leveled against him. 

In fact, his government may even What activity Noel Field carried | But there is little doubt that he 
disclaim him. on for the OSS was not publicized holds a high position in the coun- 

Some months ago the New York ™ Washington. cils of the planners of a future war. 
Times reported that the State De-|, But # & documented at great; Recently, thé Ne® York jour- 
partment admitted that operators length in the recent trial of Laszlo' alist, Johannes Steel, revealed 
abroad working in sect X had | Waik> the peice informer who rose that Dulles this December at- 
been suffering “casualties.” No ‘to the pesition of Hungarian Min- tended a super secret meeting with 
with spy secrecy. Pea ago pega hanged rey at top business and Wall 

Project : ° Street bigwigs. According to St 

_ X goes far beyond) In the course of his long career Montgomery said to Dulles. ee 


spying fer military and ‘must revise the timetable and pre- 


; 


the head of the American intelli- 


the Americans, disorganize and 


even get the Party leadership into 
my hands. : 
eans ended after my meeting with 
Field, for he arrived in the camp} 
when I had already agreed with! 
the Gestapo major that I should 
return home through Germany.” : 
. 
“THERE WAS a higher Raul 
than Field, however. ~~. | 
He was Allen Dulles, head of 
| the American OSS in Switzerland. 
Witness after witness at the Rajk 
trial testified that Dulles was the 
WINSTON CHURCHILL + + organizer of a terrorist ring that 
he never abandoned his hatred «f would do its utmost to wreck 


bey | . 


i 


’ 


Dulles, following the Rajk trial, 
publicly disclaimed the charges 


i« 


| 


j 


| MUCH WAS said about Dulles, 
who guided Noel Field, in the} 
testimony of Dr. Tibor Szonyi, one 


“| “I came into contact with the 


The theories about Herman and | 


nections with a Yugoslav Pp 
an. interment camp. It was t 
Yugoslav agents, 


He 
mitt 


oe 


qi 
7 
: 


IE 


a 
& 


fe 
piers: 


tf 


f 
F 


‘Hig 


Field, who as far as I know was). 


ar (in Spain).. He re- | 
al circles. Both ferred to an mstruction he had re- | 


- to the instructions received from . 


dissolve the Party and possibly . 


“But my contact with the Ameri- . 


ments that had not yet come into 
beitig. - 
" the American. intelligence 


service, under the leadership of 
Allen. Dulles, began to concentrate 
on the task of bringing into its or- 
ganization spies from the political |t 
emigres there, especially the left- 
wing. communist . groups,” Dr. 
Szonyi said with apparent refer- 
ence to Trotskyist ractions. 

“The purpose of this was to in- 
Bitrate these people.into the terri- 
tories liberated by -the Soviet 
troops, to carry -out underground 


testbnitiay about Noel Field: 
's) duty as head 


NOW WE COME to a cennec- 
tion with events happening in the 
American Communist Party. : 

Earl Browder, later to be: ex- 
ipelled from his post as general sec- 
retary of the American Party, was 
preaching a line of class collabora- 
tion. He falsely held out the pros- 

t that American imperialists 
would be willing to cooperate with 
socialist governments —a_ theory 
that was in opposition to all Marx- 
‘ist teaching. ) 

_. These pre of Browder 
fitted the schemes of the develop- 


¢ 


ing spy ring. 
Dr. Szonyi said that he began to 


work on “students, intellectuals 
and politically vacillating ele- 
ments.” : 

“In this influence the theory of 
Browder, then leader of the Com- 
munist Party of the U. S. A., 
played a great part. Printed copies 
of Browder’s books in French and 
German were distributed: in great 
umbers by (Misa) Lompar and 
, “My group came to the conclu- 
vity against the Communist!sion that after the war we had to 
Parties there,” he went on. take a position in Hungary within 

“It was in the course of this ac-|the Communist Party, and in gen- 
tivity that I came into contact with eral, we would have to represent 
the American spy organization.” |such a political line as would make 

e Hungary range herself on the side 

AGAIN, the name of Noel Field | of the United States.” 
comes into the picture. Browder's books gave the politi- 

“The chief helpmate and closest ©! “justification” for this program, 
collaborator of Allen Dulles im his 7 e . 

BUT NOEL FIELD and Dulles, 
according to Dr. Szonyi, were only. 
at the start. of developing an even 

more elaborate spy network, | 

They were foresighted enough 
to see that it would be difficult 
(after the war) to maintain contact 
and give directions from the isola-. 
tion of Switzerland. A base within _ 
eastern Europe was needed, 
That base was Yugoslavia. 


MARSHAL MONTGOMERY 
. « he advised Dulles on Ger- n 
many'’s rearmament. 


acti 


the head of ‘an American relief 
ganization in Switzerland, of the 
Unitarian relief organization called 
the Unitarian Service Committee. 
In reality, he was a direct collabo-| 
rator of Dulles in the spy organi- 
zation.” : 
—dTt is interesting in this connec- 
tion to recall the often voiced com-| The agent-in-chief was. Tito. 
plaint by the American. press that} The British, through Winston 
the -Soviet Union and the eastern Churchill, had already made Tito 
democracies frequently refuse to| their man. 
permit aes religious relief or-| The next ieee to = os 
ganiza to operate. Relief, ap-|spy network developed by 
parently, has embraced spies. Americans to the leadership : of 
And it should be pointed out|Tito who in turn would comply 
that representatives of the Uni-|with the directives from Washing- 
tarians recently’ visi Yugoslavia ; : 
and returned with glowing praise 
for Tito whose part in the spy ring 
will be diseussed-later. | : 
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CLEVELAND, O.—At the time of this writ 
Corp. plants in Ohie have not yet been 
William Donovan, the! 


The inadequacies of the agreement, wrapped in legal language and trick phrases, 
caused hesitation on the part of union officials to break the bad news 


_ the CIO locals at the Republic Steel 


vided with copies of 
Saisie daha dans to. thas Chetiuadl eta 


undoubtedly have 


7 


to the membership. 


Here is an analysis of the Republic contract by steel workers in Cleveland who 
was fortunate enough to be able to find a copy of the document: 


Is the non-contributory principle re- 
tained in insurance? 

_ No. See section II. The amount paid 
by employes is the same as now paid. 

Does the Company pay an increased 
amount for insurance? 

No. Republic has-a guarante¢ . ...at its 
share will not exceed 2% cenis net be- — 
fore taxes for each hour worked. Before 
the strike, the steel trust offered a higher 
amount than that contained in the 
agreement. 

What happens if the Federal Gov- 
ernment enacts social insurance laws? 

The corporation gets away without 
paying anything. | | 

When does a steelworker get a pen- 
sion. | 
He has to stick it out in the mill until 
he’s 65. This will limit pensions to a 
mere handful. The average life ex- 
pectancy in the United States is 67 years 
and the life expectancy of steel workers 
is below that. Ford workers, for ex- 
ample, lose 10 years of their life ex- 
pectancy, and Republic workers prob- 
ably run about the same. 

Will the company pay a full $100 


pension. 

No. Republic will pay only the differ- 
ence between Social ity eld age 
benefits and $100. 

Whe gets the pension? 

_ “Any present or future employe who 
. .. Shall have had 15 years continuous 
service . . . and who shall have attained 
the age of 65 years.” This continuous 
service feature eliminates a substantial 
portion of employes. 


contract negotiated by 


| ~ 


{ 


| 


What if a worker is injured? 
He'll have to prove. that the injury 
will incapacitate him for life. eis 


denied| _ 


What if a worker is wnjustly 
a pension? | 

He has to go through the grievance 
procedure. : : 

Can Republic fire a worker just be- 


fore he is eligiblé*to receive a pension? |; 


Yes. The workér's only recourse is 
through the grievance procedure. 

When will the pension plan take 
effect? | : 

This is subject to the approval of the 
corporation stockholders and is to be 
not later than March 1, 1950. There is 
a loophole in«Section III, paragraph I, 
which enables the stockholders to. re- 
ject the plan despite its acceptance by 
the company representatives. 

Does the contract say anything 
about wages? 

Yes. Wage negotiations are prohibited 
until the end of 1950. The wage ques- 
tion can be reopened then but the con- 
tract provides that “neither shall 
request the other party to bargain pr 
continue to bargain with any other mat- 
ter.” hs : 

This means that the grievance pro- 
cedure which works in favor of Repub- 
lic is retained, and that the contract ties’ 
the hands of the union in fighting speed- 
up and increased work loads. 

What happens to the pension money 
accumulated for a worker if he leaves 
the Republic Steel Corp. 


The worker doesn’t get a thin dime. | 


Wheeling Steel Workers 


a“ 
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Support Coal Miners : 


STEUBENVILLE, O—Lecal 1190 at the Steubenville Works of the Wheeling 
Steel Corp., where 5,000 workers belong to the CIO union, have gone on record unani- 
mously in support of the cntract demands of the United Mine Workers. Copies ef the 


reso were sent to John 
L. Lewis, Adolph Pacifico, 
head of Ohio District 6 of the 
UMWA, and to a number of mine 
locals in the Ohie ‘Valley. 

In the course ef the discussion, 
recognition was taken Lewis’ 
offer of support to the stcel work- 
ers during their strike. 
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“A PROGRAM FOR STEEL 


Steelworkers can str 3 
stepped-up rank and file activity around a militant pro- 
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Gosser Gets 
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writing, the membership of 


News Notes from 


ae Z o . 
Corrigan--McKinney 
CLEVELAND, O.—The demand by the Republic Stee] 


Corp. for increased production has caused considerable 
anxiety among the men who fear that accidents will increase 


as safety precautions are ignored, 


~ Tom Gindler is really hungry for 


more profits. 
It was just luck that no one was 
killed at the blast fufrnace explos- 


‘sion at the Corrigan - McKinney 
‘Works: There was a breakout in 


' the No. 3 turnace. 


Four of the 
men were injured. 
The new sensational open hearth 


No. 15 is setting records for heats 


and production generally. The fur- 
nace crews would appreciate see- 
ing this reflected in their pay 


checks. 


To date there is no differencs 


over the closest competitor, No, 14, 
and the boys are wondering. 


A Beating 
At Spicer 


TOLEDO, O.—Efforts by the 
Dick Gosser machine to nullify the 
election of Carl Shick as chairman 
af the Spicer Unit of Local 121, 
CIO United Auto Workers, fizzled 
out when Walter Reuther himself 
ruled the election valid. 

Politically wise Reuther saw at 
a glance what Charlie Ballard, 
regional UAW _ director, and 
Randy Gray, treasurer of Local 2, 
missed—namely, that removal of 
Shick from office would create the 
kind of stench that might easily 
bring a clean sweep in that unit 
election that is due in February. 


| 


budgets were 
key Day. A 


perform, 
the organization from which it’ 
sprung, which furnished the blood 


—FROM EAST SIDE méchanical: — 
The riggers called a shop meeting 
lof abou't 40 men and-elected a: 


newsteward to get some action 


ton piled up grievances. 


The rigger painters are cut down 


into the bone. Only three ef the 
old timers left who are oe 
three days a. week apiece. Did all 
the gravy’ go on outside contracts? 


Alter our 40-odd days on strike, 
retty slim for Tur- 
they remained so 
for the Joyous Xmas and the 


Happy New Year., However, let us 
give thought whenever the going 
gets tough: Where would we be 
without a union? 


That's true even if the pension 


looks pretty small and far eff, and 
the 2% cent checkoff net so hot. 
The main thing 
for was: Is the United Steelworkers 
of America to be weakened oar de- 
tsroyed? A million men and wom- 
en answered with a walkout. 


we had to strike 


And if things are not what they 


should be, let us make them so. 


LET US strengthen the union by — 


fully joining in its affairs because 
it is ours and belongs te no one 
but the steel workers. 


Let’s not forget the United Mine 


Workers and pledge them every aid 

jand comfort. ‘They are continuwg 

_|the battle from which our leaders~ 

| | withdrew 
\would have meant a success for 
both 


when a jeint effort 


lf the CIO had no other duty te 
surely it could not desert. 
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By Frank Fashmall 


SUNDAY, DECEMBR 1 


ar in Taft’s City 


1949 


CINCINNATI, O.—Faced with a growing re- 
lief crisis, the people of Hamilton County will go 


to the polls Tuesday, Dec. 20, in a special election 


to pass on a proposed two mill welfare levy. 
The levy, knifed by the Republican Party at the Novem-| 
ber election and defeated, is being re-submitted in the face 


of a complete breakdown in 
the relief system. 

Present relief standards 
have deteriorated steadily in 


the past two years while un-| 


employment has shot up to a new 
postwar high of more than 20,000. 
- The number of relief cases rose 
from 3,400 to 6,000 at present anc 
continue to go up. Today the 
average family on relief gets $59 
per month to cover rent, food and 
other needs, including clothing. 
This is a starvation budget, and 


o-- 


“Starve Or Go South’ 
Negro Families Told 


CINCINNATI, O.—The* Workers Club, an 
organization’ of unemployed in the West End 
community, has protested to the City Council 
and the County Welfare Board against attempts 
by welfare authorities to force Negro families to 
return to southern plantations. 

“We have received many compiaints of co- 
operation between the welfare authorities here 
and southern plantation owners who seek the 
return of families to the semi-slave conditioms in 
the South,” Emmet C. Brown, chairman of the 
Workers Club, revealed. 

“The Welfare Department uses every tech- 
nicality to refuse relief to Negro families who 
have come to Cincinnati in the past five vears. 
At the same time autherities in the South are con- 
tacted in an attempt to establish ‘legal settlement’ 
there. 

“The southern authorities are all too eager to 


Mr. Rogers worked steadily here until he was 
laid off with many others last January. He was 
unable to find another job and the family, includ- 
ing three children, faced starvation and applied 
for relief. 

* 


THE WELFARE Department discovered 
that Mrs. Rogers had taken her sick child to the 
clinic of the General Hospital here on a number 
of occasions in the past few years. This was 
the excuse given by the welfare authorities to 
refuse the Rogers family relief application. It 
was maintained that the use of the clinic had not 
gotten along without county aid for one straight 
year and therefore did not have “legal settlement” 
for relief purposes in Cincinnati. 

Then in an amazing letter to Mr. Rogers, the 
Hamilton County Welfare Department told him 
that they were rejecting his relief application; 
that they had contacted the welfare authorities in 


- agree, and the Hamilton County Welfare Depart- 

ment then offers to ‘aid’ these families to return 

to their place of ‘legal settlement, ” Brown said. 
e 


Winder, Georgia, who “agreed” that he had “legal 


settlement” there. 
. 


THE LETTER to Mr. Rogers concluded by 
saying: “In view of this, if you need aid in return- 
ing to your place of legal settlement we shall be 
glad to discuss the matter with you,” 

The Workers Club is demanding that this 
anti-Negro practice of the Welfare Department 
must cease and the Rogers family provided relief. 
They are asking that letters of protest be sent to 
the City Council and the County Welfare Board. 


THE LATEST case of this kind brought to 
light involves the Rogers family residing at 1074 
Flint St. | 

Otis Rogers and his family left a plantation. 
at Windsor, Georgia (some 30 miles from At- 
lanta), where Mr. Rogers worked as a. share- 
cropper. They came to Cincinnati over four 
years ago because Mrs. Rogers’ a diabetic with 
both feet amputated, needed their help. 


ee 


Cincinnati: Jobs 
Drop by 20,000 


CINCINNATI, O.—The latest figures released by the 
Cincinnati Bureau of Unemployment Compensation show 
a sharp increase in the loss of jobs. 


As of November 1, 20,000 people were looking for 
work through the Unemployment Compensation Office. 
It is conceded that the number in industry has risen in the 
December period. 


This was a jump of 2,000 unemployed over the Oct. 11 
figure—an increase of 11 percent in one month. 

OVER ONE-THIRD of the men out of work are 
skilled, attesting to the chronic crisis in the machine tool 
industry. 

The 20,000 jobless, however, only represent unem- 
ployed reporting to the unemployment office and do not 
take into account thousands of additional men and women 
who dont register there. 

These figures mean further increases in the relief 
rolls, and point-up t the urgency of passifig the two mill 
conuty levy up for a vote on Dec. 20. 


Bricker lan - 
Gets Growls 
From GOP 


CLEVELAND, O.—The propo- 
sal by United States Senator John 
W. Bricker that the GOP and the 
Dixiecrats merge to form a new 
national party has brought. heavy 
protest from lesser Republican offi- 
cials who are close to the rank 
and file of the electorate. 

George H. Bender, Cuyahoga 
County Republican chairman and 
‘|former congressman-at-large, yelp- 
ed with dismay as he saw Bricker's. . 
plan sinking all possibility of his 


represents a $5 cut per month from 
the amount of last year. It is 20 
percent below the minimum state 
budget for families on relief. 
Even this low standard is threat- 
ened. And the levv, which wouid 
esira about $3,000,000, will net 
provide for any budgetary in- 
crease. 
« JACK KROLL 
Meg wo 3 IS a serious danger that ) 
the levy may not pass. A 60 per- 
cent “Yes” vote is required. a A Letter to 
The main opposition to the wel-: ' 
fare —— is centered meso k | 
the large real estate interests a J K 
their organizations such as the ac ro 
Ohio Taxpayers Association. Dear Jack: 
ia a a publican > sam It seems to us that you are in 
he gat RE is ia \ wares the position to give real assistance 
veh ra Pg yo eecnaee Sup to the hungry people of your own 
The Charter Party, the Cincit:- by 08 Cincinnati. 
nati CIO Council and most civic). AS the head of the CIO's Polit- 
and labor organizations are -in ical Action Committee you have 
favor wf.the levy. the ear of President Truman. 
THE COMMUNIST Party in «| Why not ask him aboui reieas- 
arn gps C td C —_ urged Ing " —_— — + age of 
passage of the levy as a surplus S DOUg y me VOD. 
Step in solving the relief ng modity Credit Corp. from farmers 
Another emergency measure, the to maintain prices? 
Communist Party pointed out, can} The government has talked 
be taken by appealing to the fcd-| about using the accumulated sur- 
eral government to open up over-/plus for livestock feeding. But the 
stuffed warehouses to provide food | human beings of Cincinnati should 
jor families. have priority over cattle: 
“As a basic solution,” the Com-| Here's a partial list of commo- 
ra a — ~— be | dities piled pe before this years 
revision of tax laws to draw) harvest: 
ssa _from swollen corporation} 190,600,000 bushels of wheat. 
; 75,000,000 bushels of corn. 
“Relief budgets must be in-) 62,558,000 Ibs. of dtied eggs. 
creased to provide for the health) 87.876.000 lbs. of butter. 
of families,” the Communists con-| 20-4,167,000 Ibs. of dried milk. 
cluded. — Ibs. of prunes and 
“ raisins. 
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WORK SLACKENS 


AT WHITE | 
~ CLEVELAND, O—There has 


A five-vear-old child is allowed ‘ 
been a drastic curtailment of em- only 34 cents a day for food and | 
ployment at White Motor as re an adult gets the “large” sum of 
vealed by per capita dues pay- fifty cents! ‘ 


Tes 10 the: Cleveland Auto! Think of what it would mean for 


Where the local once! isi ia 

paid ~— 300 members, this had toe eggs ; mer lea tae ‘nil. 

been reduced to 3,100. lions now waiting to go through 

The Nottingham plant, formerl;'| pe drying process — or milk and 
regaining his Congressional ‘seat. 


employing 1,000 workers, now has butter for that matter. 
Such action by you as a promi- COLUMBUS, O.—Two hundred and fifty delegates at-| "Bender knows that the Negro 


about 75. 
Low Teacher Pay : soy ronan oe Beye ot tending a state-wide conference called by the United Elec-| yote alone can decided the out-. 
“DAYTON. 0.-One out of every| mentlous contribution to the wei- trical, Radio and Machine Workers voted unanimously to | come of an Ghia: qvings Sas 
ee Y| fare of nci ll out rt to the United ® ee Se ee ee 
ten elementary school teachers in sor Ot. the anemployed of Cintie- oe Aa Sat opens n the defense of the union against land's. sae aaaedel also cried out 
Ohio gets less than $2,000 a year, One telegram war seat to John|the scab. campai A Jems B./with anguish. ) 
according to a report at the Ohio cae Pe ae Carey. The NLRB will conduct aj Led by Councilman Harry Jaffe, . 
3 “io : , , P *| hearing Dec. 19 in Dayton on the|©0-author of the Carr-Jaite Fair Em- 


jamnouncing he support, and a), sie ol oe a in CM at er ae adopted cesolation 


jsecond was dispatched to Presi- Dayton ‘ti g Bricker’s merger 
dent Truman demanding that he vitineinte The Republicans re ready 
refrain from using the Taft-Hart- Halt. : OF 


ediley Act a the coal diggers. : 
The d es also determined CLEVELAND, 0. — — Construc- 


Pour! to map out’a detailed campaign to/ tion of a juvenile court receiving) ;. 
campaign es| tepeal the Taft-Hartley. Act and to| home at Tommet Schenk to af” 
‘Senator Robert A. Taft in 1950. |40{e%t .U. S- Senator Robert A.|snarled in the courts. Action. to 
Sokolsky was exposed in the L| election im 1950," ‘% ™|block the building of the center Bricks 
Follette Commiittee hearirgs as was started by reactionary ele-|"*“ 


Forty-four locals in Ohio® were 1 
| having been on the ypyroll of in-| represented at the conference.| ‘ments who want to bar the home} jy 
because both. Negro and white| _ 


aCimedeme | Principal speaker was UE presi- 
Acallei “impartial’ colijam.,.. . {dent Albert Fitzgerald. who spoke| children would be housed ‘there | 


Just contrast this with the ford 
budget for children’on relief in 
Hamilton County. 


Sincerely yours, 
The Communist Party 


_ -of Hamilton County. 


n@ \On Taft's Side 


to fF enien 203. 1496 w. Sed Ss. 
Cleveland supe enal 


December 18, 1949 ‘ 


Set dition untield Backs 
cn ev. Kauffman 


-—See Back Page 
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a The Big Transit Steal: 


48 MILLIONS OF YOUR 
MONEY AT STAKE IN 
PLOT TO WRECK DSR 


Jesse James Was a Piker 


—— See Page 1-A — 


Joseph Stalin- Ford Readers } 
As He Really Is Set the Pace 


—See Magazine 
AN EDsTORIAL 


DETROIT.—Ford readers of the Michigan Worker have noti- 
fied us they intend to get 600 subs between now and Feb. 1. 


Th S © dl ° Now we feel that tha 1950 Michigan Worker sub drive has 
e win e in started rolling to success. In 1949 it was the Ford Rouge workers, 
the most important concentration of the working class in Wayne 


Our Daily Bread County who blazoned the way. 


With the inspiration and example of the Ford workers, Mich- 
igan finished the 1949 sub drive first in the country, over-fulfilling 
its quota. | 3 
It is worthwhile to recall some of the lessons learned from the 
Ford supporters of the Michigan Worker in that drive. 


DA The key then was the mass utilization of the paper as an in- 
r Whose Game Is itiator and organizer of mass struggles of the workers. 
“= The leadership of the Michigan Worker, given to the speedup 
Groves Playing? + vrs 
| We recommend the approach of Ford Rouge supporters of 
—See Page 3 the Michigan Worker to the auto workers in the other great auto 
plants in Detroit and Michigan. We recommend it to those sup- 
porters whose main area of work is among the Negro people—to 
those who are in the forefront of the struggles of the Jewish and 
Polish and other national groups, to our outstate supporters. 
There is a tremendous market for the Michigan Worker among 
can give the people the “way out.” 


—See Page 3 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN . 


DETROIT—Do you like to read mys- 


tery stories? How would you like to read 
one about your own home town with a 
niillion people and tens of millions of dol- 
lars in the story? 

Jt begins in America’s fourth largest 
city, Detroit. The time: any hour, day or 
night, seven days a week, 365 days a year. 
They are now after $7,300,000 a day. 

‘ Where are they going to get it;; how 
will they carry away the booty and where 


will they hide such a huge sum of money? 


- ‘The guys involved are big time opera- 
tors. They operate right here in Detroit. 
You say you want to know their names! 

Wait a minute, any whodunit would 
never tell you that in the first few para- 

- graphs—you have to come with us and 

sweat out the punch line. 

But we will give you a hint: youll 
know whodunit long before the last page, 
so. Here we go... ES 

What - these, big-time operators are 
after is not just the $7,300,000 that they 
figure they'll get in 1950—they are after 
even bigger stakes than that. It's a big 

killing. It’s something that brings m 

$48,000,000 a year. 

They have got a plan to pull off that big 
soto will net them $48,000,000, which 


sands more people of Detroit. 
- Do the newspapers know about this? 
Sure they do. They are even telling the big 


operators how to do it! 


Well then, what about the Mayor the 


Gity Council, the police, the Governor? 
Don’t they know that someone is fixing to 
take $48:000.000 worth of the people's 
money? Yes, they know about it too, but 
go far they haven't done anything. | 

.. Now, we can hear you say: Tell US 
about it and WE sure will do something! 
‘That's. exactly the idea. We want to telf 

ou, and.we know you will dc something, 
do save $48,000,000 of the people's money. 

7 ' 


_. BACK IN 1945 this city had one of the 
-best transit system in America. The fare 
was 6 cents a ride, and one penny for a 
transfer. Everyone could get a seat on the 
hundreds of street cars that rolled through 
the city night and day. 

A worker could ride twice a day on a 
street car, 300 days a year, for $36. Then 
in 1946 the fare was increased to 10 cents. 
‘Lhe same number of rides now costing the 


worker $60, an increase of nearly. 67 per- 


cent. 
_ Then in April 1949, the fare was raised 
from 10 to 13 cents. This mean.a total in- 
crease of $146 a year for a family of 4 on 
their yearly budget. 

_ Now, as you doubtless have read, the 
fares may be raised to 15 cents, with ex- 
press rides going as high as 20 cents a ride. 
This is a raise of 9 cents in three years 


. 


gs to you, me and hundreds of thou- 


and means that a rider now will have to 
spend $65 a year more than he did in 
1945, if. the 15-cent fare is allowed to go 
through. 

$65 a year more for riders when close 
to 200:000 people in this city are unem- 
ployed! Who could propose such a milking 
of the peoples’ pockets and WHERE HAS 
ALL THE MONEY GONE? - 

But before we tell you where all the 
money has gone, youll want to know: 
WHERE IS THE SERVICE for the in- 
creased fares? Then, after you ask that, 
while standing on a street ‘corner watching 
jampacked buses whiz by, you'll ask where 

ave the street cars gone? — 

So, in order to get to the big time op- 
erators let’s start with the street car tracks. 


* 


BACK IN 1945 the Mayor, Edward J. 
Jeffries and members of the City Council 
agreed to a proposal by Richard Sullivan, 
DSR manager, that street cars be replaced 
with buses as “they are cheaper to run 
and faster service will result.” 

Street car tracks were ripped up at a 
cost of a couple of million dollars. .The 
holes were tarred over and the tracks sold 
for scrap. “tae 

Then the street cars took their last ride 
into the barns where they lay piled up, 


rusting and disintegrating in the rain, snow. 


and sun. They were sold eventually for 
scrap at approximately $146 each. 

_ Meanwhile, ‘millions of dollars were 
spent buying buses in 1945-46 most of 
which lasted about two years. Street cars 


last an average’ of 25 years. With street, | 


cars sold for scrap and buses stalled at the 
sides of the streets, more tracks were 
ripped up, more street cars took their last 
ride into the barns, more buses were 
bought. 

_ Then, millions of dollars had to be 
spent to build garages for the hundreds ‘of 
new buses. Money. that the DSR was mak- 
ing, and it was making money, was swal- 
lowed up by this monster, which needed 
roofs, needed more buses, NEEDED 
MORE FARE RAISES. 


* 


THIS WAS the peoples’ money that 
was being spent like water. ‘This was their 
transit system. The DSR is municipally 
owned, bought more than 30 years ago 
from the old DUR (Detroit. United Rail- 
ways). : 

But not only did this City Hall .gang 
destroy an efficient- municipal transit sys- 


tem and raise fares to 13 cents but, any. P 


proht that was miade was used not to im- 
ve the system but to pay interest on 
yonds floated which they used to buy 
buses, rip up tracks, build ‘garages while 
service got worse. | 
We are on the track now. Read next 
week's installment of who is behind the 
Big Transit Steal. 


* 
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MICHIGAN 


parading to the witness st 
ment, to testify that a working- 
class woman leader should be de- 
ported. - | 

Anna Ganley, wife of Nat Gan- 
ley, nationally known Communist 
auto worker, and leader is the latest 
victim of the deportation hysteria 
campaign of the “cdld war” mer- 
chants. She is the mother of an 
ll-year-old_ girl, Paddy. The 
stoojies slink past groups of work- 
ers standing outside the “public” 
hearing reom, which only holds 12 
people, and edge their way up to 
a chair where they take an oath 
“to. tell the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth.” 
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THE STOOLS and finks, have 
to walk a distance of somie fifty 
feet, as they come up to “tetsify.” 

“Stoolpigeon, fink, scab, com- 
pany stooges” are some of the de- 
a gee that these auto workers 
hurl. No amount of warnings by 
the immigration patrelmen can 
halt the sickening disgust the 
workers have for these carrion 
who, after they have . “testified” 


to get their $25 for “the day’s 
work, 
Two are white and two are Ne- 


gra. When the immigration pa- 


get the Negro steols, William No- 
well or Leonard Patterson, he 


tells them they are wanted but 
does not walk back with them. 
Also at lunchtime, the white stools 
Morris Malkin, Richard Franklin 
0 Hare went out to eat alone, but 
the Negro stools were brought 
sandwiches. Being a stoolpigeon 
doesn’t give you a pass to lick 


ca , ‘ 4 Jao 
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| | DETROIT.—Out at the Immigration Department head- 
quarters. here a choice a8 | 


line up at the end of the hallway’ 


trolman goes down the hallway to/Cam 
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of stoolpigeons and finks are 
paid $25 a day by the govern- 


@-- 


from immigration headquarters. 
* 


RICHARD O'HARE admitted 
that he was paid $50 a menth 
while he was planted in the Com- 
mumist Party by the FBI. At the 
same time he was working as a 
private detective fora railtoad. 

His “important testimony” was 
that Mrs. Ganley introduced him — 
to a group of artists who painted 
a welcome sign for a rally wel- 
coming Tim Buck, leader of the 
Canadian Progressive Party. 

Then came “a charter member,” 
Morris Malkin, whose memory, 
sharpened no doubt a. $25 a day, 
“remembered” Mog Ganley back 
in 1928. Malkin in order to drum 
up business in Detroit eagerly 
sought to tell the Immigration 
Examining inspector the number 
of time he stooled and “J can give 
you names.” 


William Nowell, now an inves- 
tigator for the immigration de- 
partment, is the stool who “tells 
all.” When he was kieked out of 
the party back ‘in 1936, Nowell 
went to stooling for “Hatchet 
man” Harry Bennett, chief ef the 
murderous Ford Serviee» Dept. 
Fired from that when: the ‘union 
e in (the workers threw: him 
out of the plant) he steoled for 
anti-Semite, American Firster.Ger- . 
‘ald L. K. Smith. Now he is’ steol- 
ing for the Immigration Dept... _ 

Leonard Patterson is asiether 
stool brought here who got $25 
for saying he saw “Mrs, Ganley 
“in Russia.” 

Pickets walked before the hear- 


ing last week and were present 


again Tuesday. when the hearing. 
resumed. 
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By OSCAR WILLIAMS 

DEARBORN.—Motor Building workers in the Ford 
Rouge plant will never forget a recent Thursday and 
the painful cry for help that came from Sam Gallizia 
on the third valve seating machine. 

In front of their eyes was enacted again the grim 
drama of a faulty machine, the whip-cracking speedup 
—and the broken bones and spilled blood of a fellow- 
worker. 

For five horrible minutes Sam had to be supported 
while the machine was backed out to extricate his 
arm, which had been pulled into the machine by a 
motor block. When the block was finally backed out, 
the dread fear that was on everybody's mind was borne 
out: 

Sam's left hand was —_ hanging on! 


HOW DID IT HAPPEN? The answer is given by 
Paul Boatin, Motor Building Bargaining Committeeman 
of Ford Local 600, who gave the details of the accident 


in @ leaflet distributed to Motor Building workers, Said 


Boatin: 

“The details are the same as in most industrial acci- 
dents: faulty machine performance and speedup which 
are taking an increasing toll of terrible and bloody 
accidents.” ) 

In Sam’s case, he had motor blocks coming toward 
him on a long conveyor. One block had gone into 
the machine so fast that it had stopped past the locating 
‘pin. As Sam tried to locate it properly, the next block 
came rushing up toward him, caught his arm and 
pulled it in the machine. 


and, Sh 


To the Ford Motor Co. it was -just another acci- 
dent. In the monthly statistics of the State Depart- 


ment of Labor it was just another anonymous number . 


in a long list of accident report figures. But—as Boatin 
puts it: 

“For the workers who saw Sam's blood gushing out— 
for them the feeling was close. It was written in their 
eyes: this time it’s Sam's hand, tomorrow it’s us.” 


: * 

AND FOR SAM GALLIZIA it was not only a Shat- 
tered, bloody, broken left hand: it was also the. latest 
shattering blow to a lifetime of toil in search for a 
measure of security that capitalism never let him 
achieve. 

Now 53 years old, Sam was born in Reggio Cala- 
bria, Italy. Coming out of the first World War with a 
crippled right arm, Sam sought to escape the postwar 
depression and the rising fascism in Italy by coming to 
America. Be 

Like tens of thousands of other working men from 
all over the world he camé to Detroit and the Ford 
Rouge plant. He spent the next 25 years between the 
factory and a rooming house in the gray, smoky shad- 
ows of the Rouge plant. Those were years of exhaust- 
ing, killing labor, mixed with long periods of layofts— 
the common lot of the auto worker. 

To help change those conditions, Sam had done his 
share to build the union. He was-a proud veteran of 
the 1941 organizing drive and the strike. 

Then in 1946, at the age of 50, Sam’s mind turned 
to the days of his youth. Hoping to escape the post- 


attere 


war Bs yp in the Ford plant, Sam took his hard- 

life savings of $2,000 and returned to the old 
country. To a few close friends he confided that he 
hoped to get maitied and settle down to a little better 
life in his declining years. | 

Sam was seeking the ideal which inspires all work- 
ing men: a little security, a little happiness. | 

* 

BUT ONCE AGAIN Sam ran right smack into the 
foul workings of capitalist economics and politics. The 
Marshall Plan had brought chronic unemployment to 
Italy. Then a fast-talking banker gave him counterfeit 
lires in exchange for’ his savings. 

In two months his whole dream of “settling down” 
was shattered. With desperation in his heart Sam took 
the long road back, and hired in again at the Rouge as 
a new worker. . | 

He had no money. His seniority was gone. His 
right arm had been crippled in the war, And then the 
mad cry for “production” added the crowning blow of 
shattering his left hand. - 

WHEN HENRY FORD II sends out his nice, cheer- 
ful, Christmas cards to his “happy family in the Rouge” 
next week the workers in the Motor Building will be 
thinking of Sam Geallizia. 

For, arising inevitably out of the conditions under 
which they work and live, is coming ‘the unity, the 
understanding and the means by which the Ford work- 
ers will put an end once arid for all to shattered hands 
and shattered dreams. 


NAT GANLEY WRITES: 


1950 Will Bring 
More Principled 
\Loeal Elections 


. ° JHE RANK AND FILE revolt in Southern, California against 
General Motors’ drive to weed out militant shop and local UAW 
leaders continues to spread. 

One hundred UAW local and shop leaders in 12 locals, in- 
cluding former supporters of Reuther, have united to halt GM 
: penalties. They.demand that fired Chevy UAW 
Local 645 prexy William Lewis, be immediately 

reinstated on his job. 

Lewis has also been historically associated 
with the Reuther camp in the UAW. He was 
handling a grievance en the job at 3:27 p.m., just 
three minutes before quitting time. He raised his 
voice so that not only supervision, but the nearby 

&< workers could hear the grievance discussed. These 
NS << workers momentarily stopped working to hear the 
La & issue, GM then fired Lewis alleging that he led 
NAl GANLEY “a work stoppage’ and “threatened supervision.” 


MORE RECENTLY, Sid Cohen, secretary of Chevy-Résher 
Local 145, was “indefinitely suspended” by GM for the same 
“crime” of arguing with supervision over a worker's grievance. But 
pressure from the united revolt of the rank and file forced GM 
to rescind Cohen's penalty after merely three days of layoff. 


This quick victory stands out in contrast to the Lewis firing — 


and a 75-day suspension given two leaders of National Automotive 
Fibre Local 509. These penalties occurred before the 100 UAW 
local leaders united their ranks on the issue. 

The Reuther administration had refused to process the Lewis 
_case through the GM grievance procedure. Even after the UAW- 
GM _ national conference voted to support Lewis, the Reuther GM 
Department, said the case would not be reopened, except by appeal 
to the next UAW convention in 1951. 


LITTLE WONDER THEN that the 100 Los Angeles UAW 
leaders couldn't fight GM on this issue without simultaneously 
fighting the Reuther administration. Hence the rank and file confab 
voted unanimously to “condemn the Intemational Union” for not 
“giving adequate protection” to various key union men recently 
fired th the “local shops.” 

the California battle is an example of what's ing up in 
many sections of the UAW today. iS iimenietes ik te a 5 


prs ao 
to preserve their living standards and union rights the auto ers 


gravitate-towards united action regardless of former internal caucus 
alignments. The realignments then hit out against the auto barons 
and the pro-company policies of the Reuther administration. 

Thus at the very moment when Reuther was in Lordon split- 
‘ting the world labor front on political issues, his rank and file back 


Action Urged 
On Job Crisis 


® 


DETROIT. — Discrimination 


during the Christmas season at 
the Railway Express Agency Co., 
17th and Bagley. 

Three youths found this true 
iwhen they applied for jobs there 
on Dec. 1, and two who were 
white saw the name of a Negro 
applicant whom thev came in with 
crossed off the applicants list by 
employment supervisor W. J. Fan- 
ning. | | 

The white youths protested the 
blatant act. of discrimination. 
Manning hid the list and denied 
the fact and left the office. 

A delegation of seven was 
‘formed from the Labor Youth 
League who went back on Dec. 5 
to interview Manning who had 
crossed the name of the 22-year- 
old veteran off the hiring list. 


in | 
hiring doesn’t take a holiday even: 


'these three were - janitors. 


‘Robert Adam the secretary. 


There they learned on Man- 
ning’s admission that only three 
Negroes out of a thousand em- 
ployes were on the payroll and 


The delegation returned, again 
on Dec. 7 to speak to higher-up 
Superintendent Macklin. Macklin 
faced a delegation expanded to 
include Robert Adams of the 
Hamtramck NAACP, and Mr. 
Kornegay an observer from the 
Urban League. 

Macklin gave a vague answer to 
the effect that Simmons, the man 
arbitrarily crossed off the list, 
would be hired when “temporary 
help” was taken on. 


The delegation returned home 
to form a “Provisional Committee 
To End Job Discrimination” with 


This, you see, is capitalist culture. 
Boom and Bust. 


MOST national magazines are featuring plans to drop atom- . 
bombs as well as showing glossy pictures of Hollywood bosoms. 


| '@ 


A 


DETROIT.—A mass petition campaign seeking tens of thousands of signatures de- 
manding state action on the unemployment crisis was launched this week by the Michigan 


Progressive Party. Addressed to Gov} Williams, the petiti 


HIRING BIAS ATTACKED 
AT RAILWAY EXPRESS 


ons request that the Governor 


include three main planks in his 
message to the special session of 
the Legislature slated to convene 
around March 1, 1950. These 
points are: | 

® Boost jobless benefits to $35 
for 52 weeks. 

® Moratorium oh evictions. 

® Five million dollars for emer- 
gency relief, to be allocated to 
hard-hit areas as need. arises. 

Declaring that growing unem- 
ployment is the major single prob- 
lem that faces our state today,” 
the Progressives urged the widest 
joint action by all Michiganders to 
make the special session a “peo- 
ple’s forum.” 

Meantime, momentum continu- 
ed to gather in other quarters both 
in initiating requets for- inclusion 
in the governor's call to the ses-, 
sion and in planning mobilization 
to visit the lawmaker’s while in 
session. 

Some observers of the state 
scene saw the possibilities of -the 
biggest, broadest “people’s lobby” 
hitting the Capitol this March 
than has been seen there in many 
a long year. . 

Most signiifcant of recent de- 
velopments along those lines in- - 
clude: 


ee eee ee ee ome) the auto barons im a reel Sight ° ° ° 

ite ieee freedom. There sad other signs of this develop- GENERAL Eisenhower says ae wrong in wanting the 
__ ‘HE TREMENDOUS movement against the frail ssenge | Geeteek le ann ned Se cntent wh ee tame-cad eae 
| er phony gs ge Comm sg Antoinette gives his answer to rumblings among 
and anti-Reuther local Jeaders. Even the top-controlled UAW-GM het — | 
national confab .voted against Reuther on the issue. Soe aces igs st . 


_ . THE UN-American Committee is fighting communism because 
it thinks only capitalism gives each the right to become rich. For 
: further information along these lines see Parnell Thomas. 
+d '_ +. 2 
Parnell Thomas, of course, is different than most anti-Com- 
munists. Not only was he guilty of defrauding the American people. 
it also would not be surprising to see winning united front* 


prospective | : 
i | mor | on. . F wv i ny 
eee ka ee ne ee or eae 
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~-Jerusalem--How to 


Secure 


By Joseph Starobin 
The big 


fate of 
tion of Israel's t to Jerusalem. 
the answer wo 


eve 
New City should remain with the 


SAV 


be simple. Most. 
would agree that the 


people who defended it so hero- Jae 
ically, at a time when Britain was § 
arming the Arabs, when the U. 8S. 


was I 


g sanctions, and when ¥E 


only the Soviet Union and the peo-'S 
ples’ democracies stood by Israel's & 


fight for independence. 
But the Jerusalem issue has now 


beeome a- crucial cress-road, The. 


United Nations Assembly has vot- 


ed a plan for internationalization, 
in harmony with the Nov. 29, 1947 
decision which gave Israel) birth. 


This plan*was converted from a 
phony and dangerous “internation- 
alization,” originally favored by 
Britain and the State Department, 
into a genuine and democratic 
plan, thanks to the Soviet amend-. 
“ments of the Australian. resolution. ; 
* 
THE SEPARATE Holy City re- 


e is to give democratic rights to 


Future 


fact which stands out in the present tangle over Jerusalem is that the legiti- 

mate rights of its 100,000 Jews in the New City cannot be separated from the future and | 
el as a whole. And what's really involved i in a the Pend impasse is the future 

of Israel. If it were merely a ques- { WARS KC RE ES Se ey a Ya 


; ISRAEL LEADERS are shown in a conference in Tel Aviv. 
(Left to right) David Ben-Gurion, Meir Vilner and Moishe Shertok. 


oI inhabitants, and it is to func-| cal policies of her own leaders have) 


tion under the UN Trusteeship 
Council, where the Soviet Union's 
presence forms:an obstacle to An- 
gio-American intrigue. 

I say this is a crucial crossroad 
because all friends of Israel, who 
would prefer that the city remain 
part of the Jewish state, now have 
the epportunity to re-examine the 
deeper issues. 

The problem is how to disentan- 
gle jerusalem and Israel from the 
impasse in which Anglo-American 
pressure, and the economic politi- 


| placed her. 

| What path are Israel’s leaders | 
taking in their opposition to the 
UN Plan? It is the path of a direct 
‘deal with Emir Abdullah, of 
Transjordan. This means legalizing | 


| 


BUT WHAT is the consequence 
| of legalizing Abdullah's position at 
the price of keeping the New City 
under Israeli rule? The conse- 


|quence would be to give Britain 1 


key foothold in Palestine, which 
would always menace the young 


his seizure of the Old City, as well! Israeli state. It would mean doom- 


as all of Arab Palestine, originally 
intended as an independent demo- 
cratic Arab state. Such deals have 
been developing behind the scenes, 
and Washington's at] 
the UN last Tuesday indicated that 


more were in the eards. 


Ceming Next Week— 


Santa Claus Beeomes 


A Politiea 


I Preblem? 


© Is the Welfare State Subversive? 


—By Bernard Burton 


® Can the ‘Cold War’ Be Reconciled with Christianity? 


—By Joseph North 


© Two Christmas Shert Stories 
© What the Union Means to Mimers 
® Europe's Communists en ‘Peace on Earth! 
© Wanted: A Santa for Fathers - 
And other features for children arid 
| grownups, all _ 
IN THE MAGAZINE 


Werkers’ income Up 
In Manchuria . 

PEKING (ALN).—Workers’ in- 
come m Manchuria is now 75 per- 
cent above 1947, while technicians 
make more than twice what they 
did then, Chinese Communist of- 
ficial Li Fu-chen reports. 

Li, who is vice-president of the 
Northeast China (Manchurian) re- 
gional government, also said in- 
dustry now provides peasants in 
the area with cheaper gods. A 


much cotton cloth for a bashel of 
grain as in 1946, and the cloth is 
of better- quality. 

It willtake three years to bring 
industrial output in Northeast 
China back to the 1944 level, -Li 
said. Many plants in the area 
were completely wrecked in the|, 
Japanese and civil wars. : 
3 SES HESS O° Be toocnis 


ing the democratic Arab state 
which could be Israel's last partner 
in future relations with the Arab 
|world, “and a ificant . 
against British at tan 
perialist 

In their anxiety to hold 
lem’s New City by a direct parti-. 
tion with Abdullah, the inieeli 


Ww 


iments were so important 


leaders overlook the greater dan- 
ger which would be developing for 
themselves. 

This is why the Soviet amend- 


for Israel. 


‘They pointed the way to further 


struggle against lizing Abdul- 
lah’s position, and they showed 
that Israel] would do better not to 


become the pawn ef an Anglo- 


American deal in whieh Abdullah 


wins out. 


This is what has to be thought 


ICounsil as the UN Trustees ip 


ved, everyone would favor her 
union with Israel. If international- 


ization doesn’t succeed, keeping 


Jerusalem im Israel is a natural. 
But the problem now is how Israel 
ean utilize this mterim peried to 


disengage herself from the Anglo- 


American grip, and wndermine 
on ee a 


rights.” 


| Peekskill-- 


Guilt Is Now 
In the 


By Joseph North 


THE INQUIRY inte the Peekskill atrocities by the American 
Civil Liberties Union has fully confirmed the charges of the concert- 
goers: underlying the violence was the ugly Hitler fact of anti- 
Jewish and anti-Negro hatred. “The unprovoked rioting was fos- 
tered largely by anti-semitism,” the report concludes. 

This is the damaging fact the Grand Jury now sitting in West- 
chester County Sempacable seeks to sidestep. It is embarrassed by 
the painstaking ACLU on-the-spot investigation. 

The silk-stocking Grand Jury called by District Attorney 
Fanelli to whitewash Fanelli— he was one of the principal eulprits 
—seeks to narrow the issue to “Communism.” It exhibits the 
morality of rock-throwers — that anything goes if the victims are 
Communists. But as a matter of known fact, the concert-goers 
included music-lovers of all parties. 


* 


- THE REPORT'S FACTS reveal that anti-semitism and anti- 
Negroism is integrally related to anti-Communism. You don’t find 
one without the other. The report does more: it proves collusion 
between local and county authorities with the hoodlums. 

“The authorities share the responsibility,” it says. “They did 
not respond with any but token police protection of the first con- 


cert on Aug. 27 which was broken up by violence. They permitted 
a provocative parade of veterans at the second.” ) 

Facts in the report totally repudiate Governer Dewey's public 
libel of the Communist Party. “There is ne evidence whatever,” 
says the non-Communist ACLU, “of Communist provocatien on 
either occasion.” 

“Terrorism was general against all whe advocated freedom of . 
speech, freedom ef assembly and preservation of constitutional 


® 


THE REPORT expleded the lie that a veteran sane by a 
concert-goer provoked the first violenee. “The wounding of William 
Secor, rioting veteran,” the investigators conclude, “occurred while 
he was assisting in the commission of a crime.” Furthermore, it 
reveals that Secor’s father knows who did the stabbing, and it was 
no concert-goer. Authorities tried to blame a Negro eoncert-goer 
for the stabbing. | 

The report says further: “There is strong indication that the 
viokence was planned and was carried out according to plan.” 

It says that “national eendemnation has been the chief factor 
Peekskill to question this action.” 3 

lic condemnation” must net be allowed t6 die. Fanelli 
has just received another $10,000 to continue the “inquiry.” People 
close to the picture feel Fanelli seeks to drag the inquiry on until 
public reaction dwindles. away and then he will issue a report ab- 


solving the authorities and heodlums from blame and further pun- 
ish the innocent concert-goers. 


causi 


SOME 230 VICTIMS have filed damage suits against the state 
and county authorities. A petition of _5,000 names to Senator-elect 
Herbert Lehman is circulating asking he initiate an open inquiry. 

The ACLU report was signed also by the Council Against 
Intolerance, Americans for Demecratic Action, American Veterans 
Committee and the National Association for the Advancement of 


| Colored People. 


Many Happy Returns, Frank! 


Frank Silvers, 79, Reealis Exeiting Union Victories 


By Louise Mitchell 


Bom in New York City in 879, 


Frank Silvers, 79-year-old | Silvers occassionaily visits tne old 


youngster, celebrated his birthday 
last week. The oldest member of | 
Local 16 of the United Office ard 


enjoyed every minute of his 73ch' 
birday. 

Taking a few minutes off to talk 
about himself, Silvers recalled the 
days when he was an errand boy 
for a hatter concern on Houstou 
‘St. and Broadway at $3 a wec: 
which lasted six and a half days. 


ty4; 


: ets. 


tenement at 52 Rutgers St. Stil 
there is the Catholic Church iz 


front of which he sold newspapers. 
A deep smile wrinkles the coraer 


¥€-| Professional Workers Union, Silvers of his eyes as he recalls the days | thi | 
member |bills but with the pictures of sons, 


‘in 1891 when he was a 
of the AFL cigar workers, and the 
AFL White Rats (theatrical union) 
and later on the CIO UOPWA. 
He is one of three vet- 
erans of the Blizzard Boys of ’s& 
and will talk about that gj ee 
which put rings around our more 


gainst 
goes back to 1804 at Prince and 


Spring Sts.,, when workers cut the 


cabie wire of street cars and police| 


pee eaten te. Ane ome: 


+ pucBar 


Although he left school at 11 


the working class veteran went te 
Cooper Institute at night to learn 


daughters, eS age mg. 
pm gran en. Mg own mot 
three y 


away five months ago a 
Silvers has ve ha Ay, oileniats 
the worst of which caused him 


MICHIGAN 


~ * 


taken over the five-room 

office, started an 

bureau, and set up 

furniture repair depots. 
Members bring in used a gar 

ments, baby bassinets, high chairs, 


ieys and other articles, and help 


repair them for distribution. The 
council is seeking a sewing mi- 
chine, either as a loan or gift. 
NEGRO WOMEN members, 
hardest hit by factory layoffs, ave 
ting domestic work, and unern- 
ployed men are seeking jobs. Paint- 
ers,. earpenters, plumbers, plaster- 
ers and other skilled workers can 
be secured from the Council at TO 
$-9687 between 3 and 7:30 p.m., 
Monday through Friday. 
An assembly hall in the ex- 


> 
employment © 
shelin and 
_jaffairs, parties, and meetings on 
issues affecting 


organizations to secure stronger 
rent control, a return to 
trol, Federal medium and low-rent 


recreational facilities, the Council: 


revictions, overcharges, and denial! 
of services--water, heat, repairs, 


less Tenants Ai 
Downtown Council 


| DETROIT.—The Downtown Tenants’ Council, now boastin 
meeing the unemployment crisis with special new project to help jobless tenants. It has 
top floor at 2906 Hastings, where it formerly had only a small 


674 members, is 


panded Council quarters is used 


for membership meetings, secial 
the community. 
BESIDES. working with. other 
rice con- 


housing, and beiter schools and 


® Advises and assists tenants in 


plumbing, litghts, etc. 
PRivcahene for violation of 
the Housing Act and City safety 
and health codes—on the premises, 
at 


the Office of Rent Control, at City 
services bureaus. 

® Prepares legal cases, appears 
in court as friend, advisers, witness, 
for tenants. | 

® Represents tenants’ collective 
interests at public hearings at City 
Hall, Lansing and Washington. 

@ Joins with other city, state 
and national tenants’ organizatiens 
to build tenants’ organizations fcr 
the period of the housing short- 
age. ‘6 

Any tenant in Detroit can join 
the Council by visiting the office, 
attending a meeting at 8 p.m. ay 
Monday, or by contacting any 
member. General membership 1s 
$3 a” year. 


aailiins 


4 Complete Line of 
PETS and SUPPLIES 
JOY PET SHOP 


19514 JOY ROAD 
Phone VE 6-3960 


MAC’S AUTO REPAIR 
444 Medbury (Rear) 
Phone TR 49823 


S 7 - 
- fF tA 


SUPPOR 
THE ADVERTISERS 


Lid ib iihisittte 


} 


| cat 


es 


CLEANING © PRESSING 
REPAIRING 


PHIL RAYMOND 
: TO 8-8876 


© Floor Coverings 


J. GREEN & CO. 
2660 Gratiot —— LO 7-1124 


Hot Plate Lunches 


Het Dogs - Hamburgers 
All Kinds of Sandwiches 
Fish and Chips 


BUNGALOW 
COFFEE SHOP 


SAVE UP TO 25% | 


Television, Electrical Appliances, : 
Furniture, Floor Coverings 
and Paints at 


NATE’S OUTLET 


Fenkell eer. Schaefer 


The Family 
Pharmacy 
Phone 
AR 2990 


PINCUS DRUGS 
11344 Whittier at Laing 


New and used parts fer all cars 
including REAL BARGAINS -on 


Rebuilt Transm‘ssions 
Radiators - Grills 


Morris Auto Parts 


3955 Grand River 
Phone TE 2-6780 
sity 


GET SET...” 


#. 


| 


CITY-WIDE SERVICE 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Typewriters - Adding Machines 


SILVER 


16853 Livernois 


ia Phone UN 4-7100 


| preserving our democratic proce- 


an ae | 


China's Task Is ‘Reconstruction’ 


He is professor emeritus of jour- 


PIANOS 


_ 
J.S.ROYSTER | 
Mov ine £ STORAGE CO. 


Tuned - Mothproofed - Repaired 


_ EXPERT WORK 
‘HAROLD SMITH 
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Hysteria Sh 
In Trial of ‘TT 


ANN ARBOR.—Presenting a discussion here on the re- 
cent trial ©f the 11 Communist leaders and its relation to 
civil liberties, professor John L. Brumm “deplored the public 


hysteria that accompanied the trial 
of the 11 leaders.” 


Prof. Brumm was addressing a 
session of the Journalism Society. 


nalism at the University of Mich- 
igan here. 

Prof, Brumm said. the atmo- 
sphere of publie opinion which 
makes a trail-of this sort possible 
arises from the fact that, “our at- 
titude towards democracy: is one 
of negation.” | 

Emphasing the importance of 


dures “especially at times when 
fears and hatreds are likely to 
blind us to the demands of jus 
tice,” Prof. Bramm said, “public 


> 


clamor and the frenzy of vindic- 


Fe RRR neers ~— 


atin 


tiveness during the trial were a 
serious indictment of our faith in 
democracy." 

He said one of the “relevant is- 
sues of the trial is the constitu- 
tionality of the Smith Act,” which 
he felt could only be resolved by 
the U. S. Supreme Court. He 
questioned whether there was any 
overt acts by the defendants. 

In the discussion that followed 
Prof, Brumm denounced conferm- 
ity with witchhunting ideas as 
being. “intellectual depravity.” 

If we are to preserve civil lib- 
erties, he said, “we must accom- 
modate ourselves to the Commu- 
nist ideology. You can’t kill an 
idea by shooting the people who 
hold it.” | 


— 


Times Tough 


For Farmers 


LANSING. — “Michigan Farm 
Economics,” a bulletin. on eco- 
nomic. trends as they affect Mich- 
igan farmers, has been discussing 
the growing effects of the eco- 
nomic crisis on farm income in its 
past three monthly issues. The 
bulletin is published by Michigar 
State College. 

The lead story of one bulletin is 
titled “The Squeeze Is On!” It 
goes on to cite examples: 

“Corn, field beans, wheat, but- 
terfat, hogs and milk have been 
cut from a fourth to a half in 
price. Fruits and vegetables ex- 


| 


perienced drastic declines even 
betore 1948.” 


“Prices paid by farmers, ex- 
cept for purchased feed, have 
declined very little.” . 

Then the conclusion: “The re-~ 
sult of the combination of farm 
prices declining and prices paid 
staying up has resulted in a 20 
percent decline in the purchasing 
power of Michigan farm prod- 
ucts in the ttt and a half.” — 


EVEN WORSE is predicted for 
1949 and 1950. “Gross farm in- | 
comes for 1949 may be down 6-19 
percent. Net farm earnings fer 
1949 will probably average 15-25 
percent lower. This downward 
trend will continue’ in 1950.” 
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“China cannot be blockaded” 
said Chuh Tong. editor of tre 


of 200 persons 
AME Church last Friday. wee 
“How can China be blockaded 
when thousands of miles of its 
borders are next to the Soviet 
Union and the Asiatic continent?” 
Chuh Tong, who was presented 
hereby the Michigan School of So 


cial Science in the first of a series 


TYPEWRITER COMPANY f China Daily News, to an audience 
meeting in Bethel 


Chu Tong Tells Forum 


ef forums madé it crystal clear} | 


that the military phase of the 


Chinese revolution was settled, and 


that. the. question of : 
and trade relations with China was 
a problem for Americans to deal 


TUxedo 5-0673 lwith and not of special concern to 
China. : 

“The main task in China, said 
Chuh Tong, is that of reconstruc- 
Iition which is expected to be cou- 

cluded in three to five years. 
* 
ANSWERING A QUESTION 
put from the audience as to how 
iyou can reconcile the words “de-| 


” and “dictatorship” which 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
TRY OUR SPECIALTIES 
© Nalesniki 


cluding Nehru’s India.” 
“As to the United States 


. 


senator 


ited States ‘first line of defense,’ . 
‘the Chinese may well reply that. 
Hawaii then could be considered 
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dictatorship against 


© GIL rialists Mhiang 
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MICHIGAN 


a FROM ALLEN SCHOENFIELD’S presenta- 
SUN FIELD, Mich.—A scheme by American Legion brass hats to stifle free tion in the Detroit News of the problem of in- 


h in the cause of peace blew up like a gaudy balloon full of hot air—between the (1 oe 5 io meet \ aaa a ys toot vt gr 
acts of the annual student play in the Sunfield high school auditorium. As the curtain) “age-long” problem, and (2) there is no corréla- 
_— ® went down on the school play® tion between sex crime and capitalism, and 
Tenants’ Head Urges Big | brought ruin to their nation. specifically, fascism. Schoenfield uses thé pseudo- 
) ‘last week, a group of Sunfield|" +. turning to the present,| science of Freudi me BT i aladled 
T ut at Dec. 21 Hearin students called their school) Rey f Biter mel Daag tem tae Mahara 2 
urno ° ¢ ; , Rev. Kauffman declared: capitalism of responsibility for mental disorders. 
DETROIT.—“Labor, progressives, organiza- | superintendent, Albert Kauffman,} “The American people are tired While “society” does not “automatically” de- 
tions of the Negro people, and tenants’ groups | to the stage and presented him! of witch-hunts. They are bored to! termine man’s behavior, 
should come to the next City Council hearings {with a gold watch-chain, bought! death with the red-scare.” man’s behavior cannot be 
on housing Dec. 21 at 10 a.m. and make their | with their nickels and dimes, as a | Hundreds of letters supportmz| interpreted unless it is seen 
voices heard for low-cost federal housing on a (token of their appreciation and | Rev. Kauffman have been received| in interaction with the 
non-segregated basis,” Gus Jurist, chairman of the | esteem. by the Sunfield school board, ihe specific historical stage of 
citywide tenants’ council, announced this week. A roar of applaust filled the au-/trustees of the Vernon ‘Congieg2-| society of which it is a part. 
Jurist stressed that any organization that | ditorium where most of Sunfield’s|tional Church, and by Rev. Kaufl- Capitalism is a society, 
wanted to speak before the council had to “notify | citizens and many farmers of the! ian himself, according to friénds| especially in its rotten dying 
the Clerk of the City Council in writing of his | school district had gathered. of the pastor-teacher. stage, which degrades all hu- 


desire to speak.” He suggested that night letters  . They have come from people in; man ai ee ge It goes 
all walks of life—clergymen, work-| from one“world war to an- 


be sent. , ‘ 
The hearings on Dec. 21 will take up “Site eiagr FEOrLE ot — even ers, businessmen, and_ students./ other, condemns millions to 
number ig which is bounded by Brush, Mack, — their a : es pray Al ts. Some have come from members of starvation and mass unem- 
Beaubian and Canfield. oT toe “ne eta, Degg a _|the American Legion who deplore) ployment, promotes every 
There is a great danger that this area will Sunfeld School at P - She - sae the policies of Legion officials. sort of artificial division between people by false 
become a site for “slum clearance” without any a. * sea aie S Cie / i * and poisonous theories of “superiority,” such as 
So ee THE. weekly Durand Express inj white chauvinism, anti-Semitism and man’s sup- 


provision or guarantee that the Negro and white “oie aa Bin ee Oe 

residents of the area will receive preference in et Coen, eee eee ae lan editorial titled “Let's Not Star! posed “superiority” and women’s inferiority.” 

the newly built housing, Jurist warned. The campaign against Rev.|# Witchhunt” declared: ‘It is, therefore, inevitable that such a society 
Cobo and the real estate “interests want to ' a “If we dont quell this hysteria} will spew forth in increasing numbérs as its crisis 


turn the area oyer to private companies after the | Kauffman was begun by Georg: we will stamp out ourselves one of} deepens, such types as lynchers, pogromists and 
slums have been torn down. The private com- | Sokolsky, Hearst columnist ane our most sacred heritages—the right} criminal sex maniacs. 
Danies could then charge exorbitant rents Jurist highly paid former propagandist for | ni 8 ' | 
ps ge sie go the National Association of Manu-|° free speech. Individuals whose personalities have become 
Said. | ' i ee The overwhelming support for distorted or warped by this society, in their frus- 
——~ -_— —-———— | facturers.. Kauffman had named 
the Vatican and some legionnaires ‘Rev. Kauffman swung the school] - tration “take it out” on such victims as they have 
as false to the’cause of peace in a board to reverse a vote to dismis:| been taught to. hate and hold responsible for their 
etter to the editor of the magazine their superintendent. According to} inability to achieve a wholesome adjustment in 
| Sunfield residents, the campaign} society. 
| Soviet Russia Today. betoeenaaw : mee ; 
| 1. b ch oi ¢ against Rev. Kauffman was di _ Thus, the only way to eliminate crime and 
SOME 87.000 Chrys] 7 | or pom — 1g > rected by well-rehearsed. wilch-| criminals {sex or otherwise) is to replace capital- 
sainsbaebatbicla ‘ * herb : er worker sweating om i rat ater -_ gear age oe ge hunters from Lansing, who acted} ism with socialism. 
ee aq ee erage ae ‘ cl A tt = ge 2 ok = to ag tne ce 4, (in a vulgar and domineering man- Only partial solutions can be found under 
sill erin “Ther ‘d pr se “ivan ah std ita a oe ge eee ’) ner before the’ Sunfield school! capitalism, and they are limited for two reasons: 
ae resume. ey ende e other day, just lke b sone — cate om =< — nie: (1) Capitalism breeds criminals. and degenerates 
RAs Re neuen te Reierins ic to “etal til) oa. a oe gyi They were supported by a lone! faster than it is willing to provide care for them 
1950. then athens e be + Pas co Noa Aik th Bee Se te al — acide Sunfield veteran, who appeared at) in institutions, which cost money to maintain. 
old cilia os 1 an Cheoitel aaa oF: 1) a ~s smd “sa to whip Up a tyne" the hearing bedecked in a VFW)} (2) Capitalist psychological science has become 
Siar. 4s Weed they “eg +e lean ee aecamere. uniform replete with a large: colle c-| a “pseudo-science” which neither explains - the 
Rieeas Miatth ( oe : ho he apne They hoped to make an exam-/tion of buttons. - origins nor ‘provides a “cure” for personality mal- 
oe = > “ mathe “ > ces alg Ww eads the ple of Rev. Kaufiinan, _one of his} A proposed mass dling adjustments. 
| — > . g. triends in Vernon said, SO that M10 Sunfield residents was Ci , THE SOVIET UNION has already developed 
THERE’S A SAD, sad story going to be told |... — — would dare to/ reactionaries on the school board a Marxist psychological science. It rejects 
‘goon about little, redbaiting “Dickie’ Edwards, |" | when they learned of the temper! Schoenfield’s basic Freydian premises alluded to 
f th of the local citizens. in many articles ofthe sefies, including such ideas 
union chairman of the Parts and Accessories — See gp ays ee : 
Building at Ford Rouge plant. The membership BUT THEY chose the wrong a as: an individual's personality is determined for 
had a special meeting recently and suspended man—and the wrong town. In nis} REV. KAUFFMAN is a mem-} all time by its early conditioning; it develops - 
little “Dickie” from his post. Seems he liked | *°™™0°" last Sunday Rev. Kauftman |ber of the International Councn of} through various stages of sexuality from infancy 
- something «that he shouldn’t. He's the squirt | 28° declared “The question 0i/ Religious Education, the Religious! to the formation of the adult personality. The 
sh ont lee war or peace is the biggest ques-|Education Association of Americu,| sexual element of the human personality is the 
who organized goons to beat up Michigan Worker r s 
salesmen during the Ford strike last spring. tion of the day,” and warned his|/the National Education Associa-| basic one. Psychopathic behavior is the result 
/ congregation that “we must not tion, the Michigan Educational As- of the failure of the individual to complete the 
OUT AT BRIGGS Connor ie last week | Surrender our right of free speech.” | sociation, and chairman of the} “pattern” of -Freudian development. 

Drawing upon his deep knowl-|Committee on the Relations be- The human personality is considered by 
edge of the Christian church and | tween Education and Religion of F reud to be formed by the curbing of animal 
its history, he showed how legion-/the Michigan Council of Churches.|; “instincts” which are repressed and made to con- 
naires in ancient Roma betrayed! His career is described in the! form to the conventions of “civilization.” But the 
the welfare of the common people | 1949 edition of “Who's Who.in the! repressed instincts continue a real existence in the: 


and under the guise of patriotism ' Middle Wet. .~ “unconscious and may at any time escape their 
prison and submerge the “conscious. “Normal 


| f | € A . | behavior” is that which conforms to the conven- 
may pea be ae ie avne ty ent S FPP 2s oF societs—capitalat society 
Mass actions like this really pay off. ALL OF THESE concepts are in basic dis- 
agreement with Marxist psychology which con-— 

UNDERSTAND that if two reporters siders that Freudism inal es human personality 

t seen a Negro prisoner, James L. Ander- r Got 1 T on las to the animal level. Marxist psychology proceeds 

, being beaten by FBI agent Harry R. fom a dialectical unity of human consciousness 

ing lst week, that thee werk sex | BY Lenny Cohen tee report barring recognition of] Tage manifest in activi, = 

ol investigation order. : DETROIT. — Broad, powerful iat pop a But every prey proceeds foams pais, 
Anderson was sentenced to 2% years after | mov oi _ 2 .-y| and is directed to a conscious goal—and suc 

§ ements against Jimcrow in e¢-icause of race, color or national human activity cannot be isolated from the 


guilty mt potty a $10 American — were developing and ed origin. h d 
money order was stolen, across state | j ” k the i ig “Bie Scoerngenate: 


The judge, Theodore Levin, ordered the Wayne University and the Univers- aie 
tion. Anderson said that a plate put | ity of Midhiane.. , RE 90 Ap mgg capa seri oe mythical, and neurotic processes are viewed as 
of one ear after a mastoid operation. had At Wayne, the Student Affairs nite Abie oe sero p ©"! limitations in the perception of. objective reality. 
ee : Committee accepted a sub-commit- ——— Uy; Pade t 4 of Michigan, So in contrase to Freudian “introspectionism” 
RED ED DREHER DED ppp pbbpbbbhpbhphbpbppt | 30 student organizations, ranging oy ov x hey sctivity,” Ma argent gpa nea 
in political opinion from the Young) nites instead an “active” consciousness with a 


7, 
N ew VYear’s Eve eis rect) cin iy. spaitiatil sade 


tee to End Discrimination, and are 
philosophical principle of of the “unity of theory 
Gala A ifair and Dance |e em) ind practice" From i would How” an ently 
sal ; : different approach to the re-education of 
oe : adjusted individuals. . 


® CLYDE DIXON’S soon re ® FAVORS, BALLOONS, HORNS : : THIS APPROACH would uncover and. free 

e DELICIOUS FOOD | the inner psychological motivators to activity. 

® CIRCLE DANCING The individual must have a motivation which will 
® HOSTS and HOSTESSES izations i give socially desirable benerit = nten 

© CAMES religious groups, dormitory coun- es 2 

cils, fraternities, and political or- 
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The Chance to Win 
Civil Rights Victories 


--See Page 4— 
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Articles telling what every 


‘ 


— See the Magazine Section 


American should know about 
the leader of the USSR, on the 
oceasion of his 70th birthday. 


JOSEPH STALIN 


GENERAL GROVES | 


4 unmediately f 


— See Page 3— 


By Sadie Van Veen 


THE PRESIDENT. has proclaimed Dec. 15 
as Bill of Rights Day. The Bill of Rights is so 
popular an organ in the body politic, that no 
public person dare refrain from paying it tribute. 
Its validity is never questioned until someone 
demands that it be used. 


Just what do we mean by civil rights, the 
Bill of Rights? History can help us find the 
answers. First, let us go to the Founding Fathers 
and the men and women who braved the revo- 
lutionary battlefields in 1776. They can tell us 
what they were fighting and dying for. It is well 
to remember that the Bill of Rights was not 
handed to the colonists without a struggle follow- 
ing the Revolutionary War. ‘ : 
* 


_ WHEN THE CONSTITUTION of the United 
States was written and submitted to the 13 States 
for ratification, the plain people were - furious. 
They saw nothing in the Constitution for. them. 
That is especially true of those who were free 
Negroes. | 

The people declared in convention and in the 
public squares that they wanted their rights and 
liberties for which they had battled and they 
boldly opposed the Constitution and demanded a 
bill of rights, set down on paper, signed and 
sealed. : 

But only a few years later, in 1797, the Alien 
and Sedition Laws made a mockery of the Bill 
of Rights, and hundreds of Americans were im- 
prisoned for speaking their minds. The struggle 
between the men of wealth, power and monarchy, 
typified by Hamilton, and those who stvod for 
human and individual rights and civil rights and 
liberties for all, had begun. 

' But the outraged people fought back. In 
1800, Adams was voted ‘out of office and the new 
party's candidate, Thomas Jefferson, elected Pres- 
ident. 

* 


FROM: 1830 UNTIL ‘end of the Civil 
‘War, violence and terror, force, murder and 


It’s Your Bill of Rights to Keep! 


agitated for abolition of slavery. Their right to 
teach and advocate these ideas was guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 

The record of violence and murder against 
the courageous abolitionists, men, women, Negro 
and white, isn’t taught in our schools, but it is. 
all recorded. The conflict reached its climax in 
the Civil War. 

In 1920, following World War I, there was 
crisis and unemployment. The open-shoppers 
decided to use the crisis to demolish the trade 
unions. The infamous Palmer red-raids con- 
ducted in 1919-20 blotted out civil rights through- 
out the nation. . 

Palmer's name has become infamous, as well 
as that of his assistant in crime against the peo- 
ple—J. Edgar Hoover, today head of the F.B.I. 

Today, five years after victory in the anti- 
fascist war, the Truman administration is lead- 
ing our country into a fascist prison of thought 
control, striking destructive blows at everything 
that it. contained in the Bill of -—Rights and the 
principles upon which this country was founded. 

Bes as in the Alien and Sedition days, the 
abolition period’ and the Palmer days, people 
are being tried and jailed for their political con- 
victions. Men and women in‘ the civil service 
are arrested and tried on suspicion of Commu- 
nism or of association with persons “suspected” 
of harboring such inane. 


IN DAYS GONE BY, voices were raised 
against the hysteria, the frenzy and the fury’ 
that scarred our history. The people must struggle 
to maintain their rights. 

To Mr. Truman, we say on Dec. 15th, and 

civil a: then speak - 
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Put Your Club on ‘The Worker’ Honor Roll 


By Fulfilling Your Sub Quote 


ELECTRICAL SECTION 
Electrical Chub 1, Electrical 
Club 2, Electrical Clob 3, Elec- 
trical Chub 4. 
BUILDING TRADES 
Carpenters, Paperhangers. 
YOUTH 


‘Strawberry Mansion, West 
Philadelphia, South Philadelphia, 
Oak Lane-Logan. 

STUDENTS 
Temple, Tyler, Penn, Medical. 
THIRD C. D. 
20th Ward, 13th Ward, 
Ward, Fur and Leather. 
WEST PARK 


14th 


Wynn A, Wynn B, Parkside, } 


Unity, Shoe. 
294TH WARD 
North Club, Seuth Club, ILG. 
FOURTH C. BD. 
Ward, Nempzoff, 


S2nd 


47th 


Ward, 28 E. 28 W. 29th Ward. | 


S8th Ward. 
| KENSINGTON 
Oxford, Mayiair, Tacony, Fel- 
tonville, Kensington. 
GERMANTOWN 
Oak Lane I, Oak Lane 2. Mid- 


lands, Mt. Airy, Logan, Pulaski- | 


WIN BUILDING STRIKE 
SAN DIEGO, Cal. (FP).—A two- 
day strike of AFL structural iron 
workers won for them @ pay raise 
ot 11% cents an hour, 5 
their scale to $2.35. Picketing 
shut down contruction jobs, as all 
ey building tradesmen walked 
AVERT STRIKE 

SAN FRANCISCO (FP).—A 
_ Jssociation by AFL . clerks 
was averted at the last minute by 
a new agreement which provides a 
non-contributory welfare plan, to 
begin Jan. I, 1950. A $2 weekly 
increase was also won. 
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Clubs Over the Top 


Mee 


[in ‘Worker’ Drive 


Sha K. Tioga. 

. SOUTHWARK 

Vietory Club, Sam Lee Club. 
BROAD 

Carr Club, spicer Chub, 36th 

Ward, Clothing. 

SOUTHWEST 


40th Ward. 

LEHIGH VALLEY 

| Steel 1, Steel 2, Hungarian, 

Bethlehem City, Youth, Student, 

| Allentown, Electrical, Fur, Easton, 

Bucks. , 

| DELAWARE COUNTY 
Upper Darby, Darby, . Media, 

\Chester, Ship, Coatsville. Project, 

‘West Chester, Electrical Concen- 


tration. | 
 §$OUTHEAST 
York, Reading City, Reading 
‘Farm, Lancaster City; Lancaster 
Andustrial, Hamsberg, State Col- 


ieee. 

| WILMINGTON 
| Wilmington City, Arden. Club. 
| ANTHRACITE 

| Upper Anthracite, Lower An- 
thracite. 


I view Pennsylvania Worker readers. 
i oo 


tan insufficient number of instruc- 


PHILADELPHIA. — The top story of this. week's Pennsylvania Edition of The 


tion is at stake. This means th 
Jenkins, to end police violence 


are at stake. 

WE ARE not “selling papers” as | 
‘@ money - making, promotional 
istunt, the way the capitalist 
‘does. We are engaged in all tke 
‘life and death struggles that are 
getting sharper and sharper for the 
people. . 

It is these vital struggles of the 
people for housing, for work, for 
‘peace, for decent wages, for unity 
‘in the labor. movement, that are 
‘at Stake in the campaign for 2;000 


| 


ress | 


ed 


Worker is its campaign to get 2,000 new subs by Jan. 15. The circulation department 


forms us-that the drive is gathering steam, but much too lowly. The future of this edi- 


at the campaign to free Byard 
in Philadelphia; all our Penn- 


sylvania Worker campaigns foe peace and jobs in this area 


Reports from the campaign tront 
all tell the same story: 

“The people ate eager to get the 
Pennsylvania Worker. 
® Only one more thing is need 


MORE PEOPLE TO GO OUT 
AND GET THE SUBSCRIBERS!” 

A PRESS-BUILDERS’ banquet, 
Friday, Dec. 16, was slated to give 
a big push to the last half of the 
campaign. Sections of the Com- 


munist Party are in a battle to go 


in- 


over the top first. The entire East- 
ern Pennsylvania district is in a 
struggle to reach its goal before 
New Jersey, which last week was 
— the pace nationally in the 
i goal of 39,000 new Worker 
readers. : 
At a press builders meeting last 
Friday night, Edward Strong, 
Communist Party chairman here 
called on all Communists at 
friends of the Permsylvania Work- 
er, to bring the freedom campaigns 
of the Pennsylvania Worker to all 
their friends, neighbors and sho 
mates, and thus bring im their su 
scriptions quickly. 


in —_ 


Veterans Demonstrate 


: 


‘Cold War’ Behind 
Sabatoge of Gi Bill 


—— PHILADELPHIA. — On Tuesday, Dec..6, almost eight years to the day after Pearl 


‘Harbor, 1,500 men who fought fascism in World War II demonstrated on the streets of 


Philadelphia against being: victimized by Wall Street's preparations for World War Hil. — 


| Negro an 
‘en masse 10 blocks down Broad | 
St. and stopped before the regional | 
office of the Veterans Administra- | 
tion. . 

| There they demanded an end to 
the slaughter of the GI Bills of | 
Rights. Specifically, an end to the 
'scuttling of the veterans job train-| 
‘ing pregram brought about by a 
cut in VA funds fer trade schools. 
| This-cut has caused at least 
one local trade school te close. 
Other schools-here are on the verge 
of closing. At many of those still 
‘operating the vets being trained 
‘with inadequate equipment, with 
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d white they marched ® 


‘Ington. 


tors and in overcrowded class- 
rooms. 
ALL THEY could get from the 
VA was a promise that their de- 
mands would.be relayed to Wash- 


The demonstrating veterans did 
not themselves link up the scut- 
tling of the GI Bill of Rights with 
the Cold. War, but they find 


There is not enough money for 
GI trade schools, for housing, for 
hospitalization, etc.,. because the 
Truman -administration, . eagerly 
backed by the Republicans, has 
sunk $20,0000,000,000 in war 
preparations. 

, y 

PRESENT. AT THE conference 
between leaders of the veterans 
and VA officials, was Democratic 


Congressman, ‘Earl Chudoff, one 
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be bought 
Broad Philadelphia. 
: Panlske 


of the Truman. Adminisration’s 
‘staunchest supporters. 


He told the vets. that until 


/Congress. meets again next month, 


recourse is to keep 
way they have until 


their onl 


fighting t 


he 
now. 


tions and meetings to exert pres- 
sure during the holidays on all 
‘Philadelphia Congressmen te fight 
for moré appropriations for the 
veterans needs ard less for the 
Cold War. 


Some of the mer also feel, they 
‘can demand that the VA itself 
fight for more appropriations from 
Congress for veterans. needs... 
. | 

AMERICAN LEGION. BRASS. 
HATS were present at the confer- 
ence between -the vets and VA 
officials of the various vets organ- 
izations have helped sabotage the 
fight for the vets needs by: drum- 
ming up the Cold War hysteria. 

Howard Steiner, of 2155-N. 5th 
St., leader of the demonstration, 
said the vets are demanding one 
thing—the right to attend an 
school of their choice under the GI 
Bill of Rights. | 

The . closing of some of the 
schools because of low VA tuition 
ipayments, he implied, would de 
prive the veterans of the oppor- 
tunity to adequately learn a trade, 
‘Students at these schools would be 
transferred: elsewhere, resulting im 


| 


Meanwhile, some of the vets 


overcrowding and _ inadequate 
instruction. 


are discussing further demonstra- 


New Literature Dep't Set Up | 


By Communists in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, — The Com-| 
munist Party of Eastern Pennsy]l- 


vania and Delaware last week an-} 


nounced the establishment of a 
new Literature Department to 
keep.pace with and help organize 
the increasingly expanding role of 
literature in the -working class 
movement in this area. 

At the same time, it was an- 
nounced that all books, pamphlets, 


Cc the Marxist-Leninist clas- 
sics, formerly available at the Pro- 
gressive Bookshop, for many years 
located at 269 S. 11 St, can now 
at Room 710, 250 S. 


magazines and newspapers, in- 
— 


has made it impossible for the 
Shop to purchase the type of books 
ed by progressives. 

With the closing of the Shop, 
he said, it becomes necessary to 
find new. means: of providing the 
progressive movement here with 
the necessary literature, com 
stantly increasing in demand. 

The _ Literature Department 
established by the Communist 
Party here is designed to help 
guarantee the continued maximum 
use of working class literature by 


all Communists and progressives 
here im the sey eae 
cratic rights an 


PENNSYLVANIA 


K Terror Dri ve 
PHILADELPHIA. Workers at the large RCA plant in Pulaski, Va., last week threw 


| |back the most violent, company-inspired, union-busting offensive seen in this area in years, 
by voting almost unanimously to support their union; Local 168, United Electrical Work- 


ers. Officials of UE District 1 from @— 

its hesileneiteis here, reported |0f the local, with the help of Ku, have been inspired by H. W. 

that at. two separate membership Klux Klan elements, had whipped} Prentis, Jr., president of the Arm- 

Imeetings, day shift workers voted | UP wild anti-red hysteria ir. Pu-'strong Cork Co. in Lancaster, Pa., 

282-4 and night shift workers |!aski_ “ meng a Lec srg and a supporter of fascist “Butcher 
ted 50-0 to'stay in the UE and|Vvete. through a rump meeting o | Franco.” 

Mts beats The ELancatser Intelligencer- 


to expel all officers who bolted/|the local. 
7 “the James Carey's “Imitation| .Aided by police, mobs, com- Journal which boasted of its role 
posed mainly of so-called “respect- in the Pulaski affair, attempted to 
* UE spokesman said tie UE) able” elements in town, openéd aj whip up similar hysteria against 
reestablished in. Pu-|terror drive against all UE sup-|RCA workers in Lancaster, mem- 
AR Taski and there is no question .as| porters. Some loyal ‘UE workers|bers.of UE Local 124. However, 
. J ‘to who represents the RCA work- UE leaders declared that RCA 

ers there. 


'were forced into hiding and three 
UE organizers were run out of} workers in Lancaster are also sup- 


town, 
This campaign is reported to 


porting the UE. 


* 


UE DISTRICT 1 leaders re- 
ported, however that disruptive 
activities by the CIO’s “Imitation 
UE” has enabled the General 
Electric Co. to undermine the en- 
tire grievance procedure at his 
huge plant in Philadelphia. 

The company now refuses to 
}recognize grievances and at the 
same time refuses to turn over 
dues to the UE collected through 
the checkoff system. 


Oe eine 


Steel Strike 


and union - activities; more rep- 
resentation in leadership of other 
minorities such as Mexican, Puerto 


officers 


formiér compan y-mindéd 


[Bankers, Dilworth OK 
a, a Phony Reform Pian 


ton, president of the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, at recent | By Catherine Frost 
peek tax hearings in City Hall. Here they watch their lackeys in | PHILADELPHIA.—The City’s biggest bankers see e€ 
City Council railroad legislation which will steal $9,000,000 more | ith Richardson Dilworth on how to reform Philadel 
each year from the pockets of Philadelphia's working people. itnaink 


JENKINS FIGHT GROWS Pate) That's why the Democratic Treasurer-elect admittedly sought 


er Leader Asks 


eye to eye 
ja's gov- 


City Treasurer. 

Unlike the graft-ridden, squandering GOP goons of Cay 1 Rall, 
the bankers want streamlined-efficiency in the City administration. 
So does their fair-haired boy, — 


DA to Free Jenkins 


- PHILADELPHIA.—The chairman of the Friends So- 


cial Service Order Committee, 


| 


Bernard Waring, has ata 
ed directly to district attorney John Maurer to “correct the 


miscarriage of justice” in the Byard ° 


17 national conference in Washing-| 


Jenkins case. | 
Jenkins, Philadelphia's outstand- 


ing Negro victim of police violence! 


faces a second frame-up trial Jan. 
10 for a murder to which a white} 
grave-digger has confessed. 


The Quaker leader's entrance 
into the campaign to free Jenkins 
was announced at a conference! 
last Sanday at the YMHA. A num- : 
ber. of groups and individuals set 
up a coo dinating committee to} 
carry through an intensive 3$-point 
campaign to free Jenkins: 

1—A city-wide day of prayer 
for Jenkins, Jan. 8; 

2— Jan. 2-10, a week of delega- 
tions, resolutions, wires and letters 
to District Attorney John Maurer, 
asking him to free Jenkins, and not 
proceed with the Jan. 10 trial; 

3— Support by the group fer 


ton. 


Hobson Reynolds, 


national 


Grand Commissioner 6f Civil Lib-' 
erties for the Elks, declared in a 


message to the conference: 


“I consider the purpose of this 
meeting a just one, and one that 


ishould be supported. 


It we are 


to secure all our civil rights, we 


must stand together.” 


| 


i 


Waring’s letter to District Attor-| 


ney Maurer declared: 


“From what information | have | 


it looks as if the case of Byard 
Jenkins involves a miscarriage of 
justice. Anything you may do to 
correct such a miscarriage will be 
very much appreciated by wt 
community, I feel sure. 


Among those at the YMHA con- 


feren¢e were members of the Budd 


the NAACP Civil Rights Mobiliza- |CIO Auto Workers Local 813, | 


tion, with a delegation to the Jan. 


AH Literature 


South. West Philadelphia Com- 


munity Council; the Polish-Ameri- 
can Club, the NAACP. 
Speakers included: William, 
ulius Jenkins, 

, Rev. P. N. 


| 


THEIR BI-PARTISON At for a “reformed” Philadelphia 
is not to reorganize and gear the city to the everyday economic and 


cultural needs of the people. It is to streamline the machinery of 


government—to run City Hall like an up-to-date big busimess corpora- 
tion. 
: * 


A GENUINE people’s reform movement has quite different 
objectives. For the people's needs are for more and better public 
services in the fields of health, housing, recreation, water, transporta- 
tion, education, civil rights, ete. for a complete repeal of 
the wage tax, more taxes on corporations, and higher wages. for 
workers. 

A STRIKING EXAMPLE of the brass hat “reform” move- 
ment the Dilworth-ADA-Democratic leadership represents: 

In speaking against the 14 million dollar wage and income tax 
hike, which 17-4 last week, Ha Norwitch told City Coun- 
cil, to which this CIO Amalgamated C Clothin othing Workers representa- 
tive was just elected: 

“Labor has accepted a policy of relinquishing wage increases.” 

Norwitch’s pronouncement came the same day that the United 
Mime Workers began signing contraets-for an increase of 95 cents 
@ day plus an increase in the welfare fund royalty from 20 to 35 
cents a ton. 

Earlier, RCA workers in Camden, under UE leadership,. won 
a substantial wa ge increase, as did Pacific Coast longshoremen, 
under Harry Bridges leadership. 

The policy of “no. wage increases” is the policy ‘of big busi- 
ness. It is the policy the NAM got their labor lieutenants to accept. 

But the wage policy of “i, water is dictated not by Harry : Nor- 
witch, or his right-wing associates. It is dictated by the needs of 
the workers, as reflected in the fight for a $500 package increase 
by the United Electrical Workers. 

The same thing applies to the badly-needed city reforms, The 
people will have to struggle to get them. In this struggle, they 
will inevitably run head on against the brass-hat bankers, and the 
representatives they control or dominate, in both old _ parties. 


| Rican and other national groups; 
‘an end to the ruinous witchhunt- 


ing against Communists, progres- 
sives, and even Republicans—for 
unity of all steel workers regard- 
less of Party or non-party affilia- 
tion! . 
* oe 
THE STRIKE has also shown 
how disastrous.is the division and 
disunity of thé labor movement to 
the economic struggles of the 
workers. Steel workers can 
strengtheir own organization by 
joining in the fight for labor unity. 
e power of their influence and 
strength would go far to achieve: 
Full support te the miners’ 
struggle for higher wages, shorter 
hours and. improved pensions. 
Block Truman’s attempts to use 
injunctions, .Taft-Hartley. and / or 
fact-finding boards against the 
miners. The miners struggle is 
now the struggle of all organized 
labor! | | 
© For union independence 
from the Truman Administration, 
the Democratic Party and their 
‘ruinous foreign policy which is 
depriving us of foreign markets 


Phila. NAACP Presses 


and Janet | 


For merly Available este snail of the Free Jen- 


PHILADELPHIA. — Spearheaded by the local branch 
of the National Association for the ABvaconment ef Colored 
People, 500 Philadelphia crgenizations, representin s almost} 
|500,000 persons, have been asked @— 


Est 


to participate in a nation-wide 
‘drive for Federal civil rights legis- 


lation. 

- | ‘The drive will last until Jan. 15 
when 1,500 delegates from this city 

will perticipete in a nations! theres: 

day mats conference in Washing- - 


Be The Philadelphia commitiee is| 
ttheaded by the Rev. E. Theedore 
Lewis, pastor of the Muchmore!, 
, | Baptist Church and president of} 
the Jocal branch of the NAACP. 
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A. MILITANT PROGRAM, 


whereby steelworkers can move 


ahead from theird great 1949) ter 


‘strike and strengthen their union 
through stepped-up rank and file 
activities has been advanced from 
Gary, Indiana, heart of the great 
‘steel center of the Midwest. 

The program was formulated by 
Jim West, editor of the Indiana- 
Calumet Edition of The Worker. 
_ he program was preceded by 
an estimate that the steel strike 
was “a magnificent demonstration 


of union solidarity and conscious- 


Ah 


ness,” in the words of Communist 
Party chairman, William Z. Fos- 


The aim of the steel bosses to 
break the union was defeated. The 
pension and welfare principle in: 
the steel industry was established, 
which, while very inadequate, can 
be improved through struggle in 
the future. ‘ 


AFTER » DISCUSSING _ very 
grave weaknesses and errors in 


the steel union’s leadership of the 


strike, principally its failure to’ 
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STEEL PAGE 
Bethiehem Renews Speedup 
achinists Hit 


Campaign, 


BETHLEHEM. Bethlehem 
Steel Co. has intensified its speed- 
up drive following the recent 
strike. 

Number’ 17 machinists in HDM 
were told by their foreman -to 
‘shovel chips as well as operate 
their machines the same day they 
were called back to work follow- 
ing the strike.. Laborers had pre- 
viously shoveled chips. | 

The machinists were told that 
if they refused, they would -be 
sent home until the Gompany saw 
fit to call them back. Not long be- 
fore the strike these machinists 
had refused to comply with the 
"same order, even when threatened 
~with firing, and the company had 
been forced to retreat. 

This time the company took ad- 


“vantage of the weeks of strike 


without pay, to force the men ta 
shovel chips while they wait for 
@ grievance to be processed 


through the cumbersome griev- Sa 


ance machinery. 
*® 


IN A ROLLING MILL 16 men 
were told after the strike that they 
would have to do the work of 22. 
The work is hard, and the men are 
forced into almost unbearable 
speedup while the grievance is 
being processed, which will prob- 
ably take over six months. 

One of the steelworkers re- 

rted that the older men can 

arely stand the speedup. Some 
of them could drop dead on the 
job. If they don’t, the answer to 
the grievance will probably be: 
“The men can handle the in- 
creased work.” : 

These are just two examples of 
the company’s ruthless drive to 
take -hack what little it gave in 
the strike settlement—and more 
besides. 

. 


THE EXTENSION of the con- 
tract for more than two years 
makes this much easier, with its 
‘bad grievanc> procedure. As one 
Steelworker put it: “Keeping that 
contract the way it is, is worth 


a 


The answer to the company’s 
speedup drive must be—strength- 
‘ening the unitn in the depart- 
ments, and mflitant, united strug- 
gles in the departments against 
avery company speedup scheme. 
RAPS WAGE TAX 

PHILADELPHIA (FP).—A_pro- 
Posed increase in this city’s wage 
tax “would automatically mean a 
million dollar wage cut for our 
members,” CIO Council President 


Henry F. Shipherd told the City! 
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d Fre 


unite all labor in support of the 
coinciding mine and steel strug- 
gles, West declared: | 
“The fatal reliance of the CIO 
leadership upon the Truman Ad- 
ministration has brought the 
mighty’ union of steel workers,, 
which had won 18%-cent and 
12% cent wage increases in past 
strikes of relatively short dura- 
tion, to the point where it comes 
out of the longest strike since 1937 
considering itself lucky to return 
to work with a union intact and a 
partial victory on pensions and! 


| 


tem and the grievance procedure. 


welfare, and no wage increases at 
all!” 
* : 


WEST THEN put forward this 
militant program of action for rank 
and file steel workers. 

® Strengthen the steward sys- 


*Fighting action against com- 
pany efforts to cut incentive rates, 
change work loads and _ inténsify 
speedup. 

® A campaign for the six-hour 
day at eight-hour pay. 


® For democracy in the steel 


unigom; for membership voice in 
strike and other union — in- 
cluding the right to ratify con- 
siictin feb election «f rank-and- 
file strike committees; for election 
of district and sub-district execu- 
tive boards and autonomy of all 
ar Sepsigehd the unity of the 
° | n the u 
steel prey first by welding 
firmer the unity of Negro and * 
white through guarding Negro job 
rights, upgrading, integrating Ne- 
groes in all levels of : leadership 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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Coal Operators’ Real 
Smash the UMWA 
By Dave Grant 


Objective: 


a 


Speaking on behalf of the coal operators, the Pittsburgh Press 
let the cat out of the bag in its issue of Dec. 11 with an article en- 


titled: 


“Non-Union Mining Alarms Operators.” 

The sub-head on the article read: 

“Lewis Told to Put ‘Own House in Order’.” : 
The article states that the coal operators are troubled by the 


growing amount of coal produced in non-union mines. 


Based on 


this phony argument, the coal operators proceed —~ 
to bare their brass knuckles/in the following words; {os 
“The operators, therefore, believe they must g 
face one of two alternatives: either break the UMW HF 
altogether and return to the open shop, or we es 


that ‘Mr. 


Lewis will strengthen his own bailiwick.’ 


“Because breaking a union is a long, cruel and © 


costly process, which would bring bitter battles | 
and certainly bloodshed, the operators hope that | % 


when the current dispute does end, Mr. Lewis will | ~ 
come out of it with a strong union.” > be 


So the coal operator's want a strong miner's . 
In the pigs eye 


union, bless their little hearts. 
they do! 


of 


DAVE GRANT 


_ This article is a message, not too subtle either, to Lewis and 
the miners: Either surrender completely to our terms or face civil 


war in the coal fields. 


Why this ferocious attempt by the coal operators, led by the 
Morgan and Mellon financial interests, to destroy the UMWA? 
No one in his right mind could possibly accuse John L. of 


being a “Communi 


| or “Moscow Agent.” 
the UMWA, togethér with the CIO and AFL, was 


As a matter of fact, 
rt of the 


tion UE”) admits in Magistrate Thomas Connor’s court last week 
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PHILADELPHIA.—GEORGE MILLS (right), local official of 
the CIO’s new International Union of Electrical Workers (“Imita- 


that he stole close to $700 in strike assessments which he had col- 
lected while serving as shop chairman in UE Local 155. At left 
is Joseph Brown, financial secretary of Local 155, who pressed the_ | 
charges. Mills was held on $1,000 bail for the Grand Jury. 


Negroes Hardest Hit 
In Bethlehem Layoffs 


thousand steelworkers were laid off. Most of the men work- 
mg 
of the laid off workers have been®— 


BETHLEHEM.—Before the recent steel strike, several 
prior to the strike have been called back, but very few 


——~-o 


now ane of them are wonder- 


American delegation that went to London to form the -Interna- 


- tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions for the purpose of bring- 


ing the world labor movement under the domination of American 
Imperialism. It is also a well-known fact that Lewis advocates 
fundamental reactionary policies put forward by spokesmen of 
American Capitalism. 

The answer to the question lies in the fact that Big Business 
today, in its mad drive toward War and Fascism, cannot tolerate 
any union which refuses to surrender completely to its reactionary 
program. Any union, such as the UMWA or the United Electrical 
Workers, which fights for the economic interests of its members 
becomes a menace to the Taft-Hartley fascist objectives of Big 
Business. | 

The militant struggles of the miners, whatever limitations they 
may have, reveal the tremendous strength which the American 
working class and its labor organizations .possess once they are fully 
united. This is what Big Business really fears. Their vicious per- 
sonal attacks against Lewis are only an attempt to cover up their 
real objectives of smashing the UMWA. 

The. coal operators have already indicated they will use ex- 
treme provocations to force a show-down in this fight. It is even 
possible that they may literally take steps to force the miners to 
strike again with the objective of getting the Taft-Hartley law in- 
voked by Truman. The immediate situation is pregnant with 
sharper struggles in the coal industry. 

There can be little doubt that the miners will continue to fight 
in the best militant traditions of heir union. The decisive respon-— 
sibility for all .of labor is te see that the miners do not fight alone. 

It was the shameless failure of the CIO and AFL leadership 
to unite Labor behind the miners that led to the difficult ‘situation 
which forced the UMWA to retreat temporanily on Dec. 1. A: re- 
treat that can be turned into victory. But every steel, electrical, 
auto and other worker instinctively realizes that his own union 
will face the greatest danger should the UMWA be destroyed. 


It is therefore both possible and ‘imperative that the broadest 
labor unity be established to support this crucial struggle of the 


rehired. 
In fact, in some departments 
Jayoffs. are continuing. Recently 


ing if they will ever realize these 
gains. Some of them are won- 
dering whether they can keep up 
with the speedup until they be- 
‘come eligible for pensions. 

Also there are loopholes in the 
extended contract which the com- 
pany has used to get rid of them. 
The seniority clause is weak, and. 
on “ability” and physicak 


‘~ 


miners. 


: 


pension payments. Only a strength- 
will guarantee that steelworkers 
actually realize the pensions they 
have won. | 

BEFORE THE strike most steel- 
workers. thought .that the mass 


lavofis were a‘ trick by the com- 


pany to weaken. the fight for eco- 
nomic gains. They expected mass 
tehiring following the strike. Now 
many of them are beginning to 
with the terrific post-war 

pression. fe | 
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STALI 


as he reall: 


Articles telling what 


every 


American should know about 


the leader of the USSR, on the 


oceasion of his 76th birthday. 


— See the Magazine Section — 
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GENERAL GROVES 


— See Page 3— 


By Sadie Van Veen 


THE PRESIDENT has proclaimed Dec. 15 
as Bill of Rights Day. The Bill of Rights is so 
popular an organ in the body politic, that no 
public person je refrain from paying it tribute. 
Its validity is never questioned until someone 
demands that it be used. 

Just what do we mean by civil rights, the 
Bill of Rights? History can help us find the 
answers. First, let us go to the Founding Fathers 
and the men and women who braved the revo- 
lutionary battlefields in 1776. They can tell us 
what they were fighting and dying for. It is well 
to remember that the Bill of Rights was not 
handed to the colonists without a struggle follow- 


ing the Revolutionary War. 
* 


WHEN THE CONSTITUTION of the United 
States was written and submitted to the 13 states 
for ratification, the plain people were furious. 
They saw nothing in the Constitution for them. 
That is especially true of those who were free 
Negroes. | 

The people declared in convention and in the 
public squares that they wanted their rights and 
liberties for which they had battled and they 
boldly opposed the Constitution and demanded a 
bill of rights, set down on paper, signed and 
sealed. 

But only a few years later, in 1797, the Alien 
and Sedition Laws made a mockery of the Bill 
of Rights, and hundreds of Americans were im- 
prisoned for speaking their minds. The struggle 
between the men of wealth, power and monarchy, 
typified by Hamilton, and those who stood for 
human and individual rights and civil rights and 
liberties for all, had begun. ) 

But the outraged swell fought back. In 
1800, Adams was voted out of office and the new 
partys candidate, Thomas Jefferson, elected Pres- 
ident.. . 


FROM 1830 UNTIL the end of the Civil 
War, violence and terror, force, murder and 
y were visited those people who 
wanted to abolish slavery. They wanted freedom 
immediately for the Negroes by federal act, and 


It’s Your Bill of Rights to Keep! 


agitated for abolition of slavery. Their right to 
teach and advocate these ideas was guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 

The record of violence and murder against 
the courageous abolitionists, men, women, Negro 
and white, isn’t taught in our schools, but it is 
all recorded. The conflict reached its climax in 
the Civil War. 

In 1920, following World War I, there was 
crisis and unemployment. The open-shoppers 
decided to use the crisis to demolish the trade 
unions. The infamous Palmer red-raids con- 
ducted in 1919-20 blotted out civil rights through- 
out the nation. 

Palmer’s name has become infamous, as well 
as that of: his assistant in crime against the peo- 
ple—J. Edgar Hoover, today head .of the F.B.I, 

Today, five years after victory in the anti- 
fascist war, the Truman administration is lead- 
ing our country into a fascist prison of thought 
control, striking destructive blows at everything 
that it contained in the Bill of Rights and the 
principles upon which this country was founded. 

just as in the Alien and Sedition days, the 
abolition period and the Palmer days, people 
are being tried and jailed for their political con- 
victions. Men and women in the civil service 
are arrested and tried on suspicion of Commu- 
nism or of assdéciation with persons “suspected” 
of harboring such pene, : 


IN DAYS GONE BY, voices were raised 
against the hysteria, the ‘frenzy and the fury 
that scarred our history. The people must struggle 


’ to maintain their rights. 


To Mr. Truman, we say on Dec. 15th, and 
on every day: if you mean civil rights, then speak 
out for them, in Congress, out of Congress, on 
the radio and in the press; and do these things: 
against the Negro people. 
doors for the framed Tren- 
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company crack-down and rumors of layoffs spread. In all 
speed-up. At Gary Sheet and — Mills of Caniegie-Ilinois, 


GARY. aU ikeiiilibdals is “sweeping the steel sii of the Calumet region as speed-up, 


mills, man report intensified 
rumors of an impending big 


layoff persist. * "The belief is also 
growing among 
At Youngstown Sheet and Tube, | aten 
Sank" tn ‘in lie GM er 2 ‘the men that since the pen 

. “sizeable layoff ae 8 as soon as the 
Seu mill now nearing com- 

me goes into operation. 
‘In_a number of mills at_ the 


bor movement must get together 


te demand a uniform, federal pen- 
sion of no less than $100 to cover 


agreement is inadequate, the la- 


warkers of ‘all industries, and id} 
for by the companies. - Such a 
plan should cover men at 60 years 
of age, or after: 85 years of work, 
tii ever comes first, many of 
the men feel. 


* Gary works the company is mak- 
ing efforts to have men work more 
than 40 hours a: /week without 
ugg of overtime for the sixth’ 

y of work. 

Inland’s modernization program, 
now largely completed, has gone 
into eperation with cut crews and 
speed-up witha vengeance. 


* 


WHILE THE MILES ate oper- 
ating at better than 90 percent 
capacity, few are the..steel. work- 
ers. who dont. expect big layoffs 
in the new year. 

Many steel workers. believe it 
is time for the unien te take a 
militant stand. against speed-up, 
crew-cutting and  wage-cuttin 
schemes. They cite the steel local 
in Monesson, Pa., which author-| 
ized. a. strike against ot 
and where 4,000 men walked out 
within a few days after the six- 
week strike ended. 

With an agreement which has 
frozen wages through 1950, many 


Freedom Month, 


GARY.—The State C pittance’ of 
Indiana NAAPC held here on Dec. 
3-4 centered its attention on the 
‘nation-wide Civil Rights Confer- 
ence to be held on Jan. 15 in 
Washington. Noting the failure of 
the Administration to enact the civil 
Tights legislation it promised, the 
‘State Conference pointed out that 
Congress will enact such legislation 
only if forced to do so bécause of 
broad popular pressure. 

It therefore decided. to send as 
many delegates as possible to 
‘Washington, to call upon trade 
‘unions and other organizations 
throughout the state, to send rep- 
resentatives, and to promote a 
campaign of letters to Congress- 
imen and Senators calling for en- 
steel workers contend. that th e/2ctment of the civil rights program. 


union can get more money. by de-}-_ In, discussing civil i gt activ- 

a supplementary . agree-|ities on a state scale, delegates 

ments for overtime pay for Sat-| pointed to enactment of the law 

urday: and woe work. {ending segregated schools as the 
THIS Gein | is bourne out by | 


majer achievement in 1949. 
the supplementary agreement won 
by steel workers at the Cleveland 
ns te of the American Steel and 
Wire Co. There, . peck sade in 1943, 
the union won a s 
agreement providing for Easubane 
pay fer the sixth day of work in 
a regular work week, the regular 
week being Monday through Fri- 
day. The union thus has a basis 
for. demanding time and a half 


wonlof concentration must he the win- 
ning of FEPC legislation in the 


National speakers ineluded: Roy 
tary | Wilkins, acting national seceretary, 
and Miss Ruby Hurley, national 
youth tule. 

The reselutions, passed unani- 
mously, dealt with many major is- 
sues facing the Negro people. They 
called for passage of FEPC and 
to improve bn living 


‘They agreed that the next point | fer 


communities and en a state: scale. | 


Hoosier NAACP Rallies for 


FEPC Fight 


standards of the people, such as 
extension of unemployment insur- 
ance and minimum wage laws to 
cover all categories of workers, and 
decreased taxation for lower in- 
come families. .The Conference 
went on record in support of pub- 
lic. housing in every community. 
| The ‘delegates ‘called for full en- 
forcement of the anti-segregated 


schools bill, and the héring of Negro| 


teachers without discrimination in 
ithe schools and colleges of the 
State. 

One resolution. pointed to the 
political betrayal of civil rights by 
the 8Ist C ongress and stressed the|“ 
need for political activity in every. 
community to ensure that all Ne- 
gro citizéns register and vote. 

Other resolutioins dealt with the 
need to end discrimination in 
placesof public .accommoedation, 
to stop police brutality .and illegal 
‘ayrests and to-give. all-out support 
ito Bes January civil. rights con- 


‘Willard B.. Ransom of Indian- 
‘apolis -was reelected. president of 
‘the. State. NAACP. The. following 
officers wede elected: Mack Mc- 
Kinney. . first vice-president, and 


Rev. Gilmartin, 2nd vicé-president; 
Edna Johnson, sécretary; Ear] Dry, 
treasurer. Elected to the Executive 
Board were: Messrs. King, Preston, 
McClendon, Mrs. Pettus, and Miss 
‘Landers. 


wont re ER 


* Onsaabenae sie the staal ‘settle- 
ment may be sent to this paper. We, 
will undertake | to dig up 
answers. Fo 
some questions us: : 

Question: What was the pension 
‘settlement? =~ . ! 

Answer: After 25 years continu- 
ous work, and at the age of 65, 
you get the difference between 
Secial Security and $100, provided 
you meet the mountain of qualifi- 
cations put into the settlement. 
The average ageof all U. S. steel- 
workers’ is 42. This means 23), 
years before the average worker 
ean get his pension, IF he is still 


‘|around to get it then. 


Question: Can we improve on 
the pension in the future? 

Answer: The pension settlement 
is frozen for five years. The union 
has no right, under the contract, 


five years. BUT the company has 
the right Jo change or even to 
cancel the pension agreement in 
two years. 

Question: What does the in- 
surance plan cost us? __ 


Answer: The ory cost to) 


'steelworkers fér insurance, taken’ 


out ef your pay, is between 2% 
and 3% cents an hour, oe 


are answers toi 


to propose any improvement for 


on what, com ry you work for. 
In Ui S. Sac," & is 2% an heur.: 


wired to ay rt of the bill 
re administerin te aetual ad- 
ministration of fund is sole] 
in the hands of the company. 
joint union and ‘company commit- 
tee is set up which has only con- 
sultative capacity, no real power, 

- Question: Da: we get a wage 
increase next year? 

Answer: Only if the membership 
demands it strongly enough. The 
settlement ruled out any wage 
raise for 1949 or’ 1950, with the 
help of Truman’s Fact Finding 
Board, which said wage increases 
are not justified, because the cost 
of living is going down (steel 
companies. are* saying they will 
raise steel, prices again!) 

' Question: When does ‘this 
contract endP | 

Answer: .January, 1952, with a 
wage ner: in January 1950, 
For the first time in the history 
of the unien, the leaders of the 
union my omer to‘a contract term- 
ination . for the middle of winter, 


instead of spring or summer. 


‘EAST CHICAGO. — Six hun- 
dred and fifty older workers ‘who 
had ‘been: forced to “retire” by the 
Inland Steel company over the 
past three years will benefit by the: 
settlement coming out of the six- 
week long strike. : 

Inland Local's negotiating com- 
mittee refused to accept the peri- 
sion settlement until a supplemen- 
tary agreement covering the 650 
men was agreed to by the com- 
pany. | 

The. special agreement provides 


pensions fer werkers who were 


pay for Saturday and Sunday work. 


Standard Oil Tr 


WHITING, Ind.—The powerful giant monopoly, t the Indiana ap- 
Stapdard Oil Company of Indiana|pellate court has decided that 
has seen that “justice has been |wemen shall not receive state un-| 
done.” At the insistence -ef ne EE 


Greet the 12" 


| were ae because they are miar- 
ried. . 

The decision was handed down 
against 16 women who were fired 
{| from their jobs atthe huge refinery 
here. The state ényployment se- 
curity division's review board -had 


Hiruled in favor of the women re- 


ceiving jobless ‘benefits. 
Standard- Oil appealed the deci- 
sion on grounds that the women 


}took employment at the refinery 


| despite their mrsctatean, A that they 
i knew the ‘ company 
hesteninst married women. The cil 
trust won its a and. the wem- 
en have. been cut off from jebie.s 
ibenefits. 

This is the latest step in what is 
now unfolding as a pattern to nar- 


row down the dispensation of jo>- 
_ less’ benefits within the frame-work 


| 


| Over 900 non-steel workers who 


jCRC Has Xmas Party fo 
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tof the ‘loosely-drawn state unem- 
ployinent compensation laws. 


da rule 


Over 16 Women 


were idled by the recent stecl 
strike aré still trying to get jobless 
benefits which are. being denied: 
them 


_ Steel and coal clones: found 
unemployment tion de- 
nied them although their is no ‘such 
bar in the state — Instead, steel 
strikers got a wire from 
Governor Schricker. — 

Earlier this year, Hugh McGil. 
very, militant steel worker, was 
denied unemployment: compensa- 
tion on political grounds of his 
Communist beliefs. 

These developments are arous- 
ing widespread indignation against| 
fon.” ‘The belief 
tion.” is growing among 
wide circles that labor and other other 
if@roups must unite to about 
the enactment of a more uate 
and liberalized state social security 


law. 


STRIK= WINS PENSION FOR | 
650 INLAND OLDTIMERS — 


“retired”: on -or after April Ast, 
1946°and prior‘to July 15th, 1949; - 
It is estimated that these pensions 
will average better than $100 for 
the period between retirement and . 
the present. ‘The men are also: in- 
cluded in the ‘general pension set- 
tlement. _ | 

In addition, warliers hans re- 
tirement was enforced upon them 
after July 15th, 1949, and prior 
‘to the pension settlement going 
into effect have won a choice be-. 


_ |tween reinstatement to their regu-. 


lar jobs, if physically able, . and 
acceptance of a pension within the 
qualifications previded by the 
agreement, . .. Fs 
| The. fight for these older. weittes. 
ers had been ‘an issue for over a - 
year, with the lecal union “finally 
voting .to strike. As matters de-— 
veloped, the. fight for the older. 
men merged with-the general pen- 
sion fight, and the firm Stand of 
the negotiating committee, backed 
by the membership, made it pos- 
sible to win both fights at the same. 
tans. 


India 


napolis P.P. 


Githout compensa-|Fights Fare Hike 


Maurice Horowitz, recentl y 
elected director” of the Progressive 
Party, blasted the attempt of the 
Indianapolis Street Railways Co. to 


-iget a new raise in fares. The PP 


leader, in a public hearing of the 
PSC, demanded that no further 


increases be granted and stated 


that if the. company could not 
the railways te give cheap 


~ ra m ; 
Oe £58) ter Pie 
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““TIS A CRUEL THING WE DO!” 
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Must Shake Bloody | Hand 
Of Nazis: Post-Tribune 


By Julia Sandy 


“Wake up, Adoiph! We need you, Benito!” ‘This would appear to be the battlecry) 


of H. B. Snyder, editor of the Gary Post-Tribune, We must extend.the hand of friend- 
ship to Nazi war criminals, forgive them the death-ovens of Maidaneck; we must re-arm 


the Nazis, rebuild Western Ger 
many militarily and economically 
to Become the strongest power i: 
Europe. So says a Post-Tribune 
editorial of Nov. 22. 

The restoration of German fas. 
cism, which cost the lives of thou- 
sands of American boys, is the pel- 
— jey of the U. S. government, says 
“the Post-Tribune. And it warmly : 

applauds that policy. 

Mr. Snyder, in the name of dc 
fending democracy, calls for build- 
ing fascism in Europe! : 
He pretends that such a policy 
safeguards world peace! But what 
he is really a is reveaied in 
his own words, m he says 1! 
war comes, we tes “make sure we 
shall win it’... and “that can be 
done only by working with Ge:- 
mans because they are the strong- 
est people in Europe and the on!y 
real counter to the Russians.” 


Every |‘ 


| 
Y 


we got a devastating war. 
peace-loving American will rejec 
such a policy; certain it is that the | 


oo 


B ‘Quakers 


against the Soviet Union? Isn't it 
true that the Pentagon now has 
over 500 military bases scaitere.! 
over the earth—in Spain, Iran, Nor- 
way, Africa, Britain, etc.? Doesn't 
the POST-TRIBUNE admit we are 
building a Nazi war machine in 
Western Germany for war agaiust 


f ‘he lands of Socialism and Peoples’ 


Democracy of Eastern Europe? 
* 
But the majority of Americans 


= want peace. Spokesmen for the 
‘most diverse sections of our — 


un to speak up. T 
ave just issued a state- 
nent to the U. S. Government and 
‘he UN. It maintains that the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
can collaborate for peace. It ar- 
peais for a fresh start on an Amer- 
ican-Soviet atomic agreement. 

Rev. Edward A. Conway, asso- 
ciate editor of America, a Catholic 


iaave be 


~ Hoosier lia 


THE YEAR IN REVIEW 
By George Sandy 


Chairman, Communist Party of Indiana 


AS 1949 DRAWS to a eheas we can ean to draw the ysual 
balance sheet and come to some conclusions from the events of the 
year. This was the year of the most vicious assaults upon the civil 
rights of the American in the history of our country. Everywhere 
there were reports of increasing terror against the Negro people 
with police brutality, mob violence and job discrimination. 

The “Department of Justice” stepped up its drive against the 
foreign born with an all-out drive to deviik anyone who. stood for 
freedom. The Truman Admihistration opened its trial of the leaders 
of the Communist Party with the avowed intention of outlawing and 
driving underground the Party in the United States. 


THE PURPOSE of this assault upon civil liberties was to pave 
the way. for Wall Street’s war of aggression against the Pog age. 
people of the world and to lay the groundwork for the rise o 
fascism in America. 

Along with the drive against civil rights went a drive to lower 
the standards of living of the workers and to place the burden of 
the cost of the cold war and what the bosses hoped would beeome 
a hot war on the masses of the people. 

Because of lack of space I will not be able to deal with the 
economic problems in this column, but I do wish to devote myself 
to the question of civil rights. 

THE REACTIONARY WAVE which threatened to drown out 
the light of freedom at the beginning of the year is still strong. 
Here, in Indiana, however, Hoosiers began to see the great danger 
that existed from this wave. They rallied to the cause of freedom 
and began to fight back. Since the first of the year the Civil Rights 
Mas. pe has been built in three major cities: Indianapolis, South 
Bend and Gary. 

THERE ARE ALSO the first steps being taken to start active 
chapters in Hammond, East Chicago and Evansville. ‘This organ- 
ization did a magnificent job in the~struggle for the rights of the 
Negro people. It worked for the freedom of the Trenton Six and 
Mrs. Ingram with petitions, mass wires and telegrams. It fought 
against police brutality and terror with active campaigns for the 
removal of those policemen and their superior officers who were 
responsible for their acts. 

WHILE THERE EXIST serious weaknesses in the fight to 
protect the foreign born, there were the beginnings of a real. pro- 
gram of resistance, with notable victories being won on the issue of 
bail for Kathryn Hyndman and James MacKay. 

On the determination of the government to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party in addition to the role of the CRC of takine the issue 
to the people, other groups began to come forward determined 
that the principle of the right of political minorities to be heard 
should not be abridged. We are proud of the fact that outstanding 
among these great patriotic Americans is a Hoosier Judge, Norval 
K. — of Sullivan, who carries on our tradition of militant free 
speech 
SOME PROGRESS has been made with the winning of bail 
for the Communist leaders, hut a much more vigorous campaign 


German people will reject it! 


With what Germans does M1. ‘magazine, has made a’ similar ap- ally defeat the attempt of the Tru- 


Snyder want to work? 
Mr. Snyder wants to work with 
Nazi butchers , killers of six million 


quire 

PEOPLE te ELIMINATE Nazi 
war criminais and to build a peace- 
ful, unified and democratic Ger- 
many, as the Petsdam agreemen' 
provided. 

The restoration to power of Nazi 
big-shots in industry, government 
and the military, which Snyder ad- 
vocates, can be understood ox aly as 


part of a definite plot against peace 


and to start a new wat. 
Mr. Snyder tries to sow dan- 
gerous illusions in his editérial: 
i—That bui fascism helps 
the cause of world peace. Cham- 
berlain and others pretended they 


were buying peace through build-| 


ing fascism at Munich. Instead, 


.jthe atom bomb, 
horrdér of new Hiroshimas in cities | 


2—That peaceful collaboration | 
sible and that war is inevitable. It: 
we accept this idea in the period ot | 
we accept the | 


throughout the world, including our 


}own cities. 


No, war is not inevitable’ 


of war today. American munitions 
makers, profiteers and generals are 
desperately trying to incite war. 
The Wall Street bankers want war 


tto safeguard their huge proiits m 


the face of the developing eco- 
nomic crisis, 


It is no accident that in Gary, 2 
center of the steel trust, the Biz! 
Busiuess newspaper pushes for re- 
‘armament of the Nazis and war 
against the Soviet Union. 


country are conspiring for war. 
Wasnt it American Admirals who! 
idol that the Army brass is 


a an atoniic Stes blitz 


with the Soviet Union is impos-| 


But there is a very serious danger | 
|position of the State Depariment 


Yes, smister forces right im our 


‘peal for atomic settlement. 

The. Quaker plan points out the 
'U. S. has no monopoly on the atom 
'bomb, and that policy based on 
this illusion is now obsolete. It 
states that any survey of weapons 
must face the fact that the aton. 
bomb is closely linked with planes. 
aircraft carriers and other weapons. 

This exposes and challenges tne 


that the UN survey, of armaments 
must not include the atom bom. 

In the UN, the Soviet Union 
has offered a plan for UN inspec- 
tion of all atom production to in- 
sure complete abolition of atouin 
bomb making. (The Gary Post- 
|Tribune and-other Indiana papers 
failed to even mention this plan.) 

Tnese facts prove that peaceft] 
collaboration between the U. S. 
and the USSR is possible. 

* 

Evidently realizing that he had 

written a brutal and shocking edi- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


must be put on if we are tc 


man Administration to subvert our democratic heritage. 

While we are drawing a balance sheet we might ask how did 
the government come out on its drive to intimidate the membership 
of the C. P. and to destroy our organization? First it must be said 
that they did not succeed. We distributed in Indiana at least a 
half million pieces of material to thousands and thousands of 


Hoosiers during this crucial year. 


We were more active in public 


relations than we have been for a long time. 
WHILE IT IS TOO EARLY to completely tabulate all of the 
results, it.appéars that we will end the year with a Party as strong 


numerically as it was at the start of the year. 
about the fact that the assault of the bosses and the fi 


uestion 
t-back 


There is no 


struggle resulted in an ideological growth in our Party based on a 

clearer understanding of the class nature of the enemy. : 
FINALLY IT MUST BE noted that while some weaklings 

fell by the wayside we are recruiting now at the fastest rate since 


bfore the war. 


The usual way in which a column of this nature is finished is 


to wish every reader the happiest of seasons greetings and et 
that is the sentiment that I wish to express also, but I want to as 


every reader a favor. 


The favor that I ask will be of benefit to 


every one of us and will certainly help make this a happier world to 


live in. Keep up the good work. 


Make 1950 a tough year for the 


bosses and those of you who want to make it a little tougher still 


send me a letter. 


Tell me that as your season's greeting to your- 


self, your family and to the working class of America, you want to 


join the Communist Party. 


7 


—, 


i Pla vd Political Football . 


jing up strike-incurred debts and: 
‘catching up with yuletide gifts 
and winter 


® 


BUTt IT DOESN'T end there. 
Like a pack of wolves, the lieut- 
enants of the big political parties 
inside labor's ranks, with the smell 
of the 1950 elections in their nos- 
trils, are rushing in to make polit- 
ical capital out of workers’ woes, 
hoping to tum them into votes. 


(he in favor of safeguarding the; R 
political beliefs of steelworkers, in- 
‘cluding the Communists? Does he 
favor keeping the union free and 
independent of any political party 
so that it can do a more effective 
job of defending the economic in- 
terest of its members? 

Nothing of the. sort! Eli is sim- 


licans are being cut out of the 
sree i pe taken * out of PAC 
contributions! For, according to 
Eli, he would have “no objection 
to the CIO using dues money for 


|political purposes if the CIO 


ply complaining that the Repub- 


pubilcans use the money that 
the? would thus take from the 
members? according to Republi- 
can “labor leaders” To elect Re- 
publicans in order to amend the 
Taft-Hartley law—not to repeal it, 
mind you! And how would they 
amend it? To require all unions to 
file membership lists with the 
NLRB; and to have the NLRB 
conduct’ strike votes! 
Certainly, the membership in 
steel, especially after this last 
strike, wants the right to determine 


strike demands and the calling of 


pie 3 wants the right to 
It also wants 


strikes. It 


strengthening the union. What the 
Republicans want would only de- 
stroy the labor movement, and 
the rank and file wants none of 


that. 
* 


AND WHAT ABOUT: the Dem- 
ocratsP Every. steelworker now 
knows what Murrays faith in 
Truman and the fact-finding board 
has brought him. The rank and 
file wants Taft-Hartley repealed, 
but faith in Truman didn’t get it. 
The rank-and-file on strike needed , 
unemployment compensation, but 
Governor Schricker didn’t lift a — 
finger to provide it, and over 900 
non-steel workers idled by the 
strike are still trying to get com- 


ie Mik iat takes shai pensation 


oe Paya ay naga 
ae ae . union, as, a. means of 


So ‘the rank and file doesn’t 
(Continued on Page 13) 


By Joseph Starobin 
- The bi 


fact which stands out in the present tangle over Jerusalem is that the legiti- 
mate rights of its 100,000 Jews in the New City cannot be separated from the future and | 


fate of Israel as a whole. And what's ee ah te in a. the oF bet a is —_ Fatate 


of Israel, If it were merely a ques- s 


tion of Fsrael’s t to Jerusalem, & 


the answer 
evervbody would agree that the 
New City should remain with the 


people who defended it so hero- #m 
ieally, at a time when Britain ee  & 


arming the Arabs, when the U. 


was imposing sanctions, and wba . eS . 
only the Soviet Union and the peo- § 


les’ democracies stood by Israel's 
ight for independence. 


» But the Jerusalem issue has now 


become a crucial cross-road. The 


United Nations Assembly has vot- 
ed a plan for internationalization. 
in harmony‘with the Nov. 29, 1947 


decision which gave Israel birth. 
This plan was converted from a 


phony and “internation- 
alization,” exiginally favored by 
Britain and the State Department, 


into a genuine and. democratic. 
plan, thanks to the Soviet amend-. 


ments of the Australian resolution. 
* 

THE SEPARATE Holy City re- 
gime is to give democratic rights to 
all inhabitants, and it is to func-, 
tion under the UN Trusteeship 


Council, where the Soviet Union's 


presence forms an obstacle to An- 
glo-Americap intrigue. 

I say this is a crucial crossroad 
because all friends of Israel, who 
would prefer that the city remain 
part of the Jewish state, now have 
the opportunity to re-examine the 

per issucs. 
_ The preblem is how te disentan- 
gle Jerusalem and Israel from the 
impasse in which Anglo-American 
pressure, 


be simple. Most. 


economic politi-' more were in 
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Peekskill-- 
Guilt Is Now 
| In the Open — 


(ae Joseph North 


THE INQUIRY into the Peekskill ahsbeiiion by the American 
Civil Liberties Union has fully confirmed the charges of the concert- 
goers: underlying the violence was the ugly Hitler fact of anti- 


+ Jewish and anti-Negro hatred. “The unproveked rioting was fos- 


ISRAEL LEADERS are shown in a‘ conference in Tel Aviv. 
(Left to right) David Ben-Gurion, Meir Vilner and Moishe Shertok. 


cal policies of her own leaders have 
placed her. 

What path are Israel’s leaders 
taking in their opposition to the 
UN Plan? It is the path of a ‘direct 
deal with Emir Abdullah, oi 
Transjordan. This means legalizin 
his seizure of the Old City, as wel 
as all of Arab Palestine, originally 
intended as an independent demo- 
cratic Arab state. Such deals have 
been developing behind the scenes, 
and W on's spokesmen at 
the UN last Tuesday indicated that 
the cards. 


SNe 


Coming Next Week— 


Sanmta Claus Beeomes 
A Pelitieal Preble m! 


eo Is the Welfare State Subversive? 


—By Bernard Burton 


® Can the ‘Cold War’ Be Reconciled with Christianity? 


—By Joseph North 


© Two Christmas Short Stories 
© What the Union Means to Miners 
© Europe's Communists on ‘Peace on Earth’ 


® Wanted: A Santa for Fathers 
And other features for children and 


grownups, all 


iibecome the 


BUT WHAT is the consequence 
of legalizing Abdullah's position at 
the price of keeping the New City 
under Israeli rule? The _ conse- 
quence would be to give Britain a 
key foothold in Palestine, which 
would always menace the young 
Israeli state. It would mean doom- 
ing the democratic Arab state 
which could be Israel's last partner 
in future relations with the Arab 
world, and a _ significant factor 
against British American im- 
perialist pressure. 

In their anxiety te hold Jerusa- 
lem’s New City by a direct parti- 
tion with Abdullah, the Israeli 
leaders overlook the greater dan- 
ger which would be developixg for 
themselves. 

This is why the Soviet amend- 
ments were so important for Israel. 
They = "7 way to. yew: 

"egal against Bes. gy Ti Abdul- 
ah’s position they showed 
that Israel ould do better not to 


wn of an Anglo- 
in which Abdullah 


This is what has to be thought 


American 


¥i wins out. 


| through, as the UN Trusteeship 


‘Council prepares its international- 
‘ization project. 

| If Jerusalem alone were in- 
volved, everyene would favor her 
union with Israel. Hf international- 
ization doesn’t succeed, keepi 
jerusalem in Israel is a Bea 
But the problem now is how Israel 
ean utilize this mterim period to 


disengage herself from the Anglo- 
American grip, and undermine 


It rather mther then strengthen Abdullah’s 


PEKING (ALN).—Workers’ in- 


come in Manchuria is now 75 per-| raamlk 


cent above 1947, while technicians 


-.'for a hatter concern on Houston 


By Louise Mitchell Is 
-| Frank Silvers, 79-year-old |5 


|Local 16 of the United Office ard 
Professional Workers Union, Silvers ;‘ 
jenjoyed every minute of his 73h 
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tered largely by anti-semitism,” the report concludes. 

This is the damaging fact the Grand Jury now sitting in West- 
chester County desperately seeks to sidestep. It is embarrassed by 
the painstaking ACLU on-the-spot investigation. * 

The silk-stocking Grand Jury called by District Attorney 
Fanelli to whitewash Fanelli — he was one of the principal culprits 
— seeks to narrow the issue to “Communism.” It exhibits the 
morality of rock-throwers — that anything goes if. the victims are 
Communists. But as a matter of known fact, the concert-goers 
included music-loVers of all parties. 


hes 


THE REPORT’S FACTS reveal that anti-semitism and anti- 
Negroism is integrally related to anti-Communism. You don’t find 
one without the other. The report does more: it proves collusion 
between local and county authorities with the hoodlums. 

“They did 


“The authorities share the responsibility,” it says. 


| not respond with any but token police protection of the first con- 


cert on Aug. 27 which was broken up by salons They permitted 
a provocative parade of veterans at the second.” 

Facts in the report totally repudiate Governor Dewey's public 
libel of -the Communist Party. “There is no evidence whatever,” © 
says the non-Communist ACLU, “otf Communist provocation on 
either occasion.” 

“Terrorism was general .against all who advocated freedom of 
speech, freedom of assembly and preservation of constitutional 


rights.” : 

THE REPORT expleded the lie that a veteran stabbed by a 
concert-goer provoked the first violence. “The wounding of William 
Secor, rioting veteran, the investigators conclude, “occurred while 
he was assisting in the commission of a crime.” Furthermore, it 
reveals that Secor's father knows whe did the stabbing, and it was 
no concert-goer. Authorities tried te blame’ a Negro concert-goer 
for the stabbing. | 

The report says further: “Thete is strong indication that the 
vidlence was planned and was earried out according to plan.” 

It says that “national condemnation _ has been the chief factor 
causing Peekskill to question’ this action.” 

“Public eendemnatien” must not be allowed to die. Fanelli 
has just received another $10,000 to continue the “inquiry.” People 
close to the picture feel Fanelli seeks to. drag the ipquiry on until 
public reaction’ dwindles away and then he will issue a report ab- 
solving the authorities andl hoodlums from blame and further pun- 
ish the innocent concert-goers., 


SOME 230 VICTIMS have filed damage suits against the state 
and county authorities. A petition of _5,000 names to Senator-elect 
Herbert Lehman is circulating asking he initiate an open inquiry. 

- The ACLU report was signed also by the Council Against 
Intolerance, Americans for Democratic Action, American Veterans 
Committee and the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. : 


Many Happy Returns, Frank!» 


Silvers, 79, Reealis Exciting Unien Victories 


youngster, celebrated his birthday 
last week. The oldest member of 


days when he was an-errand boy. 


St. and Broadway at $8 a ween 
which lasted six and a half days. 
the last war, as accountant 


Bom in New York City in 1879, 
ilvers occassionaily visits tne ol! 


AFL White Rats (theatrical union) 
later on bee CIO UOPWA. | 


. “ 


Although he left school at 11 


the working class veteran went io. 


il} Cooper Institute at night to learn 


accounting in order to improve 


_this status? 


-|some age 


ee Oe 


Silvers has had 


many ee 
the worst of which caused him che 
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Mayor Swartz Has Pt; 4 Program, Too! ... 


GARY. President Truman pro- houses, has Vs heaheck TB. andlie side wid edt a 
claimed a “point 4” for the| infant ee SS See ey cee oe oe eee oe 


n r~T VYiog.Ve “development of underdeveloped | This area desperately needs a low- | trict. 


CALUMET —INDIANA 


areas” in the world, and, in the| -discyimina housin .He has a > asked the city coun: 
“aon spirit, “Mayor Swarts had bt a “ of to cons m ‘ a or $150, 
) : | | “development | program” 1s a feder an of up to - 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The City Council was presented) own. Mayor Eugene Swartz has gone 00 te conduct a aati of Gary's 
with a resolution on Dec. 5 addressed to Gov. Henry F. Gary’s central district and. south into action. He has. called" pon | ho needs. This the council 
Schricker for lifting of rent ciuinadll in. Indianapolis. The} side, site of aera _slum/the city council to approve plans decile todo. r 


mate Conchnon Doe oo Couth Bond United Front ‘Sees Wirt Rowdyisin | Tied 
The real <¢state sharks i 


sc" ogse t= Fights for Equal Housing ©» To Attack on Beachhead 


they “i —— a sbhi of geen Edi Indi Worker: b d see their children drawn 
t liean jie itor, lana y an 
bers both epu a SOUTH BEND, Ind.—The .peo-;gation issue in the Kemble Avenue sen Spee: igs al into the'web of the KKK pattern 


Democratic parties. This is the Bend, t. press to| Gary! 
viéw of Indianapolis progressives joao tn South pease by] Project ty public hone. aa “ last summer's KKK attacks on dem-|of violence.and persecution, can- 
many P rogressive organizations, are time when such housing is des-: ocratic minded citizens. In the not be su rised that their children 


he lutien 
poe ee wom ke Somat seng girding themselves for an all-out perately needed here, especially to |Spirit of the pattern set at Jast/ will also jose ‘all sense of sports- 
duced unless there had been some |Hght for establishment in this city sonata es i acon i e z ©|summer’s “Beachhead for Democ- manship and fairplay and use the 
indications that the Democratic|! the + 4 -promised public hous-|¢ families whe find themselves A ony racy” and at Peekskill, a bus pass-|very same ‘pattern of KKK vio- 
fnajority or at least some members|i@&__ Which és being viciously lessly gouged. by the landlords. [img under the Grand Avenue via-!lence against their basketball op- 
of it would support decontrol. blocked by the real estate interests i Progrestive . |duet at Miller was stoned by high ponents. 
i OS Bad gs ape long pending, includes} The Young a’. 33... {School students with chunks "of ice The seeds that the Post-Tribune 
Fhis move comes at a time when ‘plans for ereetion of 500 housing} culating petitions in the neighbor- shattering the windsheild and nar:’ ; Bai te ' 
housing shortage is more critical units on an already selected “s hoeds calling for immediate erec- rowly missed seriously injuring the sowed in Gary last summer vy, 
than ever and when Small, dirty, 'of jand, plans approved b ‘|tion of the Kemble project, on a/ giver mocking and condoning the vio- 
two room holes in the wall pass | FHA and local housing Be che non-segregated basis. The Commn- | lence against the participants of 
for apartments and rent trom any-} yng requiring: only nominal consent) nist Party also issued a statemer.t ' “Beachhead ‘for Democtacy” are 
where to $50 to $90 a month. It by city authorities. ‘attacking greedy real estate inte-|)...; , : >? . |now springing up to the ‘point 
undoubtedly will cause severe) “The stumbling block has beca| vests for their attempts: to deprive| wes} where aclbedie 40 weet; even all 
hardship to thousands ef work-'the big real éstate firms wh ic h,|South Bend.of public housing and overthrow of the! school kids ‘at a basketball game. 
ers eee T enrich the | while at first —— the segre-| vast heenfits to _ local citizens. | American gevernment. | BILL WILLIAMS, 
profit- s ie ; Ne, they were Portage high). ss ' 


Communists and progressives. school students homeward bound 
are warning the people, against this after a basketball game which Post Tribune 
insidious attempt to take milk out | saw Portage victorious over Wirt. 
ce HAMMOND BUS FARE HIKE 2225 SSSS tect mets 
say that only a mass militant eam- Ing of Cars partici- . . ee ; 
pants at the very same spot, andjtorial, Mr, Snyder found it neces- 
paign will force the council to de-| HAMMOND. — Efforts of the but insisted that the bus company the stoning of the busses at Peeks-/sary to offer some excuse: “It's a 
feat the resolution just as this ami Chicago and Calumet bus com-) and net the riding public, bear the| kill is inescapable. cruel world we. live in and we 
ef campaign won a lecal public pany to get fares hiked to 15 cents} cost of the pay hike. They pointed; Progressives everywhere, as well must act accordingly!” 
housing authority after it had ap. ‘a ride and a long-term, 25-year! out that the majority of bus rid-|as the Communist Party have con- | No, Mr, Snyder, the world is not 
itly been go ate By No re-|franchise are meeting with stiff op-|ers are industrial workers who|tinually watned that fascist like! cruel; the peoples are not cruel. 
iance can be put upon Democratic | position from the people here. have received no pay raise this|advocacy of force and_ violence Capitalism, with its mass unein- 
Governor Schricker to refuse to|. Two readings of a proposed bill| year and whose purchasing power | against trade unionists, Commu-/ ployment, its dog-eat-dog philoso- 
granting the company demands has sharply declined. nists, Progressives, Negroes, - Jews, | phy; its lynchings, witch-hunits; ‘its 


raise rents as he has. approved litt- 
ing ef controls in several -Indiana ‘have been held at open hearings in} Labor and ry Sg forces/etc., is setting a pattern of law-| fascism and war—is cruel. The 


cities already. ithe city councilpehambers. Both} are preparing for the third and Hessness that will spready every-| American people will net allow 
A public hearing will prebably ‘sessions were packed with repre-| final hearings for an even broader where. The incident at the Grand| themselves to become the : dupes 
Tp egee. T sentatives of big steel locals, oil] expression of opposition te defeat Ave. viaduet shows that clearly. | and cruel tools of Wall Street plans > 
. ' union, CIO industrial union coun-} the fare hike. . Fair minded citizens who : ceed for an atomic ‘war which will back: 


cil, Progressive Party, county and SS ee ~ | fire, not even if called hysterically | 


be he 
Old Eli » | Hocal erganizations, NAACP. as to. such. cruelty bya steel trust . 
¥. _  }well as other groups and sara! ‘mouthpiece in Gary! 


viduals. But history shows that: World . 


~ All expressed themselves nn : . = lWar-T ended co . 
Fr . | pitalist cruelty for - 
Political Boll <°.=<=-:°~="""°s: BRING DEMAND FOR ACTION 522535 
‘ : , 9-A) en ee — War II freed another 600 millicn 
(Continued from page pany lawyer. and some feeble ges-} GanRy. — The tragic death of Swartz, the Lake Ceunty Commu-|people from capitalist: cruelty, ©. 
wiasit- the - ‘union: to bee wedded — from fee unions wm three women and the critical in-'pist Party has demanded that the Where, Mr. Snyder, will capitalism 
either to the Republican or the — ane smerny @liury to two others by: a speeding és ton ee senna and its cruelty be after a Third 
Democratic Party. The rank-and-|'#t 2 fare bike 1s needed to grant) ‘Michigan. Central: train recently pe vel World War? 


file will vote for Democrats or Re-| 2 raises to bus drivers. _ thas aroused a wide public clamor | the railroads to elevate their trackst The .warsmonnecine ferees of ou: 
publicans, or ‘Progressives, -or Spokesmen for. the Prog i ag adequate measures against any from city line to city line as the country ean a be defeated. — 
Communists. But. it doesnt want re ce oe Fe further railroad accidents. This only satisfactory safeguard against We are confident that the people of : 
~oce~wer at ggsereadineedle pam! one ~was the latest im .a series. jamy similar tragedies. The letter, Gary and all: Indiana will reject the 
ties today. “sae arngres expressed — sappert) Completely side-stepping the | ated to over 100 war-mongering: ef the capitalist 
What then, does the rank and | ——need for drastic changes, local au-| organizations '\| press andl..will speak. out, instead, 
file want, ve It wants - . ° thorities have imstead turned ss ary, urges wide support to this/for the- mets of atomic sso 


te bring about a. bbe emo grand jury. Further hiding the: — — : 
19 ae hes van yresponsibility of the railroad com- . | | 


‘Taft-Hart Sea 1950; to 

rate mg alge for an| he Communist Party of Marion| pany, talk .is now being spread . ann. 

expanded and liberalized state so-|County in a leaflet distributed at po nl “the watchman’s respon- IDFA FOR XMAS ‘rT 4 
ility. : 


cial security law, which not onlyjseveral shop gates demanded the 
removal from office of Hugh w. In an open letter to Mayor| 


i” om 


(Check one or more of the following, write the name of the | 


Service Commission. Abbet is a 
.jformer president and stockholder In indianapolis 

of the Oaklandon Telephone Co.,| The Civil Rights Congress of 
which last week presented a peti-|Indianapolis is intensifying its |f a , 
tion te the commission fer an in-|drive to repeal the unconstitutional jf Send the item (or items) marked below to the following: 
crease in rates. The leaflet charged }City Vagrancy Law. This law f | : | 2 
that Abbet has failed to pretect|gives the police the power to arbi- jf 

ithe public interest, is biased in |trarily arrest anyone and has been |} 

favor of the utilities, and has been |used to intimidate the Negro peo-jf 

very “cooperative” in granting in-jple and progressives. Hundreds } 

of workers have also been arrested }f 
under this notorious law. 


with proper amount of money to one of the addresses below. 
It will receive immediate attention.) 


if 
Abbet as chairman of the Public|CRC Fights Vag Law | persen to. whom you want the gift mailed and. send this coupen 
| 


i 
mel One Year Subcription to The Worker (2.00) 


poo | Biography of Joseph Stalin (50c) 
in one | ‘The Communist Trial by George Marion (50e). 


ie the communities. 
Twilight ef Capitalism by Wm. Z. Foster 
enecaneenensosenssssaneesepssnensconencesses |i 
(Mail with check or money order to:) = * 
Indiana - Calumet Worker 28 
1088 Broadway, Room 5, Gary, Ind. 
28 South Delaware, Room 31, Indianapolis, Ind. 
bythe nd of the yen If Se ae ES a ee 
is now at sone 50,000. i AM ile a Se i St te ods 
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Los Angeles is the scene of pro football's climax game Sunday as the popular 

L.A. Rams try to unend the bruising collection of talent known as the Philadelphia 
Eagles at the Coliseum ‘in the last National League title game. Next year a lot of folks 
figure there'll have - be room for® ; “ta 
the mighty Cleveland Browns in | Bo t Th k 
fa They'll Stay in Boston, Thanks 

The Eagles are defending ol | 
ghamps and favorites in this game.| . - 

ey won the Eastern Division ' 
title with an awesome record of 11 
Victories and one defeat. They fea- 
ture the game's greatest running 
back in Steve Van Buren, who bit 
off 1,116 yards this year to lead 
the champs to the near record 
rushing total of 2,607 yards. Their 
mighty line stood out as the Eagles! 
allowed opponents only a com-| 
bined air and ground _ total of | 
2.826 yards, league's low. | 

In rebuttal, the pass-minded | 
Rams, featuring two tremendous Sor & GAY GS 
throwers in the great Bob Water- CR. | ae 
field and the fine rookie Norm Sic ae ae’ CARES 
Van Brocklin, were second to the - 
Chicago Bears both in overall | 
Yardage gained and in passing 

With a lot of momentum work- 
ed up in late season, the Rams 


a SSX WAN WHE > SVQ “SSA 
" SS SS <“S SSS SSA VRGSEC 
will be a well backed underdog | Ss SSS _.& “AS A \ WS sport. — : : 
en their home grounds Sunday. SS QE Fo SA “Bowling?”, I said a little startled, “What makes you say that 


particularly? Bowling is actually a year round sport. Fine sport, 
Big Week 
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Elucidation Supplied 


AN ENGLISH SEAMAN who’s a hot sport fan in his own 
country dropped in for a chat. | 

“I'd like to take back some accurate information on American 
sports and the various seasons,” he said, “Now let's see, what's this, 
Robinson leads the National League in hitting, followed by Musial, 
it says in today’s paper. That of course, is baseball, you're national 
pastime. Am I correct?” 

‘Correct,” said I, 

“Well now,” he went on as he started to jot down some notes, 
“No wonder there’s no international understanding. We just don't 
know the facts about each other. Here we always had the impres- 
sion baseball was played in the summer time.” 

“It is,” I explained, “You see, there are just the statistics of the 
season which ended in September.” 

The visitor nodded and crossed out his notes. “Now that’s 
interesting. There must be tremendous suspense created while the 
statisticians work from the end of September te the middle of De- 
cember to determine who were the leading players.” 

“Well, not exactly,” I said carefully. “Everyone really knew 
who were the champiéns the day the season ended.” 

This time he waited a little respectfully, gun-shy, so [ went on 
untangling his misunderstanding. 

“They are doled out officially in December and treated as big 
news so as to provide sports copy to the newspapers in the offseason 
and also to start the process of building up interest in the coming 
season. They don’t want a’ good thing like bastball out of the 
public mind for six months.” ® 

-“Ah,” he said, “Well, that’s comprehensible. This, then,” and 
here hu pointed to some other headlines in he days sports pages, 
“is your American football season actually.” 

“No,” I said, “football is over. This is the basketball and winter 
sports season.” 

“Ah, yes,” he said, “winter sports, such as bowling. Fine 


Of hf st 
Mi pl og 
SSA L9 


THE GIANTS and other teams hoping to snare big Johnny “Well, here now,” he pointed, “Baylor Turns Down Bowl Bid 


of Bowl Drills.” 


too, possible the main participation sport for most workers over 
It will be a busy -tntersectional | 


basketball _ week at Madison 
Square Garden. On Monday night, | 
CCNY’s fine unbeaten combina- 


Sain from the Boston Braves and break up the Spahn-Sain hurling 
duo (above) were disappointed last week at the winter meetings 
in New York. Billy Southworth quashed rumors he would trade 
players he had some tiffs with and what's more, said Sain’s shoulder 
trouble was a thing of the past and-he expected the Big Two to 


in Frisco,” Ohio State Increases Tem 
“That's football.” I said, unhappily, knowing exactly what was 
coming. It came. ; 
“Football? But .. .” 3 
“Yes, you see, football is over and yet it really isn't over,” I 
) are a lot of games between various teams on 


Day called Bowl Games. This is in imitation of the 


of Bowl Games now. The college players, who are ama- 
teurs, stay in training for an extra month and play these games. 
The prices are jacked up. In fact, the number of Bowl Games is 
now limited only by the ability of promoters to think up new names 
for them. I'm afraid in another year well even have a...” 

This time he interrupted me, a little hopefully, “Well, I know 
there’s commercialism in all this, but these games ARE for the 
various regional championships, aren’t they? Like our English 
football, which is soccer, in which we have playofts to determine 
the various class championships?” 

“Not exactly,” I said sadly, “The original Rose Bowl may. have | 
had a little of that in mind, but now these Bowl games are played 
strictly for the old moola and the local Chambers of Commerce.. 
For instance this year one of the Bowl teams is Georgetown, which 
lost to Maryland, Fordham, Villanova and George Washington. 
In the regular season thev scored 119 points and were scored on 
181 points. But a buck is a buck on New Year's Day in one of the 
nice weather Bowls.” oo 

“Sordid, isn’t it,” the visitor said, busily scribbling. “It must 
really be a relief for the football players to finish with the business 
after New Years.” 

“Till spring football training,” I said. 


The ‘Middleweight Championship’ 

IF THE SO CALLED Boxing Commission of New York stages 
a LaMotta-Villemain return for the so-called middleweight cham- 
pionship, the Daily Worker will cover and describe the fight as 
usual but will not call the winner the middleweight champion. 
Not. when Ray Robinson, who could belt out the both of them 
(and did beat LaMotta four out of five when Jake really. had it) 
is so shamefully sidestepped. 


Upset! Upset! 

PICKING THE Los Angeles Rams to pull a iene upset 
and beat the rugged Philadelphia Eagles Sunday at the Coliseum. 
Eagles, the better team, are not up to par, a little over-foothballed, 
went all the way last year. Rams all keyed up to do it before big 
home crowd. Waterfield, a late starter, now at his passing best; 
and the fine rookie Van Brocklin, to connect enough times to offset 
the damage wrought by Van Buren on the eae What's, that? 
You want the score? Sure. 24-21. Waterfield’s field goal from the 
28 wins it. And the Cleveland Browns could beat them both. 
Too bad they don’t have a chance to prove it this year. Some of 
their stalwarts like defensive ace Lou Sabin are quitting the game. 
Any National League fans don’t think the Browns poe? beat the 
Eagles, et al, well, can you prove it? The Browns are willing, the 
NL is afraid. : 


Dodgers Use Fast Break | 
FIVE DODGERS in search of some off-season dough 


test in the big, good Okla 
was a soph, “Has the stuff of 
hewcomer to the big arena, Wash- : 
ington State, reported boasting a! | 
ae with a fine chance to win the 
orthern Coast title. : = 
sub-par NYU tackling California | 
coniiiie te calonat SCA Joe Louis, still knocking them over on his exhibition 
day, with California switching to;to the mounting pressure to get>— 
Si Aine i ie qite come out of retirement in order 
I did win the, title back I would dold 
oldums. 
t that,” frankly. 
wan Poe SEINE TONEY Tn cml in Chnilen anil 
quiet-spoken Louis still Sun” Seats acl 
jaround the ring preparing for an- 
age had sapped the enthusiasm 
“At 227 I only weigh 15 pounds 
those pounds off. Sure, I could 
of opponents for his exhibition! Joe said. 
mesday, Lie Oma backed out of|during the war he'd decided that! 
j because-Joe had become a little) much of a chore he’d hang up his 


tien, generally rated New York’s' regain anf throe-bolstered a 
best, mets its sternest early season’ a co = . — 
homa | 
club, which features a_ center, 
Freidberger, who goes 6-11% and.| _ : 
according to CCNY coach Nat | | 
Olman last year when the big | ; A 
@ Kurland.” The other game on 
that card pits St. Johns against a| 
On Tuesday night two more. | 
Coast teams try their luck, wih) Wants to Be Remembered as the Unbeaten 
and LIU tying USC for size. The Champ, Training Grind Too Tough Now 
Trojans are considered by some a 
the southland. The Coast in.|tOUr, admitted this week that the pride of retiring unde- 
Yasion continues through Thurs-/feated was a big factor in keeping him from succumbing) 
CCNY and St. Johns host to last}him back in the ring for “one|_ He admitted that many people 
's National Invitation Tourney | more fight.” jin boxing had appealed to him 
idles thet —_ bah noes to give boxing a shot in the arm in 
SENSATION ' ‘A the hope of pulling it out of the 
| have to keep fighting until some; . iw, : 
: whee oe I dont| Boxing's future will take care 
¥ woe -_ “9 of itself without me. We've got a 
Fresh from his eight-round ex- | 
hibition k f : Vv _| there are others coming up who 
i nockout of Pat ees hada Ga tox antden a0 
looked every inch a champion as 
the pumelled his sparring partners) The retired champ explained 
that he still likes to box but that 
other exhibition. 
“It makes me feel good that so|needed to go into the rugged 
training for a title bout. 
‘more than good fighting weight, 
but I'd really have to work to get 
: ‘worry now is take it off but it would take all 
that he is apparently running out | the fun out of the fight for me,” 
‘bouts. After he shellacked Valen-| Emphatic that he is not plan- 
pian 
tino so baclly in Chicago last Wed-' ning a comeback, Joe re'sted that 
a scheduled exhibition this week.| whenever regular training for 
-}Oma admitted. that he withdrew championship fights tect too. 
gloves for good. 
| “I want people to remember me 
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STALI 
as he really is 


Articles telling what 


— See the Magazine Section - 


every 


American should know about 
the leader of the USSR, on the 
oceasion of his 76th birthday. 
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By Sadie Van Veen 


THE PRESIDENT has proclaimed Dec. 15 
as Bill of Rights Day. The Bill of Rights is so 
popular an organ in the body politic, that no 
public person dare refrain from paying it tribute. 
| Its validity. is never questioned until someone 
demands that it be used. 


Just what do we mean by civil rights, the 
Bill of Rights? History can help us find the 
answers. First, let us go to the Founding Fathers 
and the men and women who braved the revo- 
lutionary battlefields in 1776. They can tell us 
what they were fighting and dying for. It is well 
to remember that the Bill of Rights was not 
handed to the colonists without a struggle follow- 
ing the Revolutionary War. 

* 

WHEN THE CONSTITUTION of the United 
States was written and submitted to the 13 states 
for ratification, the plain people were furious. 
They saw nothing in the Constitution for them. 
That is especially true of those who were free 
Negroes. 

The people declared in convention and in the 
public squares that they wanted their rights and 
liberties for which they had battled and they 
boldly opposed the Constitution and demanded a 
bill of rights, set down on paper, signed and 
sealed. . 
But only a few years later, in 1797, the Alien 
and Sedition Laws made a mockery of the Bill 
of Rights, and hundreds of Americans were im- 
prisoned for speaking their minds. The struggle 
between the men of wealth, power and monarchy, 
typified by Hamilton, and those who stood for 
human and individual rights and civil rights and 
liberties for all, had begun. 

But the outraged people fought back. In 
1800, Adams was voted out of office and the new 
party's candidate, Thomas Jefferson, elected Pres- 
ident. 

« 


FROM 1830 UNTIL the end of the Civil 
War, violence and terror, force, murder and 
calumny were visited upon those people who 
wanted: to abolish slavery. They wanted freedom 
immediately for the Negroes by federal act, and 

the years, from 1830 to 1860, they 


It’s Your Bill of Rights to Keep! 


agitated for abolition of slavery. Their right to 
teach and advocate these ideas was guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 

The record of violence and+ murder against 
the courageous abolitionists, men, women, Negro 
and white, isn't taught in our schools, but it is 
all recorded. The conflict reached its climax in 
the Civil War. a 
~ Jn 1920, following World War I, there was 
crisis and unemployment. The open-shoppers 
decided to use the crisis to demolish the trade 
unions. The infamous Palmer red-raids con- 
ducted in 1919-20 blotted out civil rights through- 
out the nation. 

Palmer’s name has become infamous, as well 
as that of his assistant in crime against the peo-, 
ple—J. Edgar Hoover, today head of the F.B.I. 

Today, five years after victory in the anti- 
fascist war, the Truman administration is lead- 
ing our country into a fascist prison of thought 
control, striking destructive blows at everything 
that it contained in the Bill of Rights and the 
principles upon: which this country was founded. 

a as in the Alien and Sedition days, the 
abolition period and the Palmer days, people | 
are being tried and jailed for their. political con- 
victions. Men and women in the civil service 


are arrested and tried on suspicion of Commu- 


nism or of association with persons “suspected” 
of harboring such ideas. 
* 


IN DAYS GONE BY, voices were raised 
against the hysteria, the frenzy and the fury — 


‘that scarred our history. The people must struggle 


to maintain their rights. 
To Mr. Truman, we say on Dec; 15th, and 
on every day: if you mean civil rights, then speak - 


out for them, in Congress, out of Congress, on 


the radio and in the press; and do these things: 
1. End the terror against the Negro. 


NEW BNGESRS 


aii Wailbk Weciiaeeehaee tach. acai Every stery 
is. page. shows that. The mill owners, united, are pressing for 
orkloads and speedup. In Fall River, one mill offers to reopen— 
it eaibets accept inhuman workloads. In New Bedford, two more 
mill bosses join the chorus howling for Rigs gree et age 
They 
¢ and faster 


ee in the 
paned introduced 


FALL RIVER, ore —There'll be “plenty” of work in Fall River if Kerr Mill bosses wad 


what they want; of work, with plenty of strings attached to it. American ee 
Thread Co. bosses “A sage we to re-open and enlarge closed depatrments of their local 
mill—but: 


loads asauheii ‘ rat Fall River could be kept low ineeds of the TWUA members. 

| ee a a cme ng enough to “continue operations. q They point out that the union was 

a anized the workers, not 

(2) ee won't bar: “ple Acceptance of American Thread's ~ to Sa cliigy va ht 
half a fami fers, | “increased production” terms]. bosses. 

d’s attempt to impose sweat- 
of ere ot ro gg ~ fe aes would be suicide for local workers. hep caseiaane as part mt a ey 
~¥ Gamnalosneh for all other |!t would be a total surrender to dustry-wide plan to smash the 

| workers the mill bosses. Branigan has al-| union. i 
a wm her st way en tet won| He 
root alg see emtake bait | Will be increased further, if the oe te have jobs. Tie” ymon 
of “jobs. for he jobless.” If work-| present’ increase is granted. should fight to improve our con- 
ers swallow the bait, the same | Branigan said . this; “If these ditions. ‘That's why we joined the 
-workloads will be demanded m all | costs can be reduced to a satistac- union. The union leaders shouldn't 
other. mills. 


American Thread agent Arthur tory basis. (if the present workload ee ba = aay! put over speedup 
Branigan offered to recpen the |demands are granted), the two ’ 
You Asked It, Mr.; 


Members of the CIO’s Textile Workers Union know that their 
leaders have failed to resist the mill owners. The contract for 
re me and worsted ,workers has been reneéwed—without a single 

ee for the’ workers. In Fall River, the TWUA director 

| give “due consideration” to bosses’ demands for hi work- 
soda In Providence, a national TWUA official tells Society 
for the Advancement of Management how to sweat more preduc- 
tion out of workers. 

The drive for and workloads can be defeated. The 
following program of action is needed: # 

(1) United refusal. of nol workert—on the job—to accept increased | 
workloads. 

' (2) Calling of a conference in each ae, with sépeesentetives 
from each mill and department, to adopt a fighting program against 
workloads and speedup. 


(3) In the case of cotton-rayon workers, immediate demands 
in each local for improvements in the contract during the eoming 
negotiations. The no-strike and arbitration clauses, the “trial period” . 
for workloads must be eliminated, Union negotiators put 
forward the demands and needs of the workers for the r week 
with bf gor pay, and for pensions. 

kers must demand that the union leaders battle lee a 
eee | t will serve and protect the interests of the members 


the workers continue to rake in 
profits, 

Branigan offered to move the 
company's mercerizing plant from 
Easthampton to Fall River workers 
take on the extra workloads. Te 
club workers into submission, he 
threw out the old threat of “moving 

south.” 

“The company has acquired a 
tract of land in Sevier, North Caro- 
lina, suitable for a finishing plan,” 
Branigan announced. He huped, 
however, that — costs” 


That, he explained, mans “increas- at a later date to reconsider. the 
individual 
New Bedford Standard-Times of 
weight of the depression, while} will demand more workloads and 
ht wing leaders of the CJO’s|jeopardy while they resist efforts 
Fat Rr ino a oon ou ime ED ds Speedup 
al iver into an open-s Qp tow preservation of their jobs? That | eman Ss pe lg 
any proposals.” 
drop of blood from the working | Staten, boss of the big Hathaway® 


Kerr. Mill if workers will “establish | finishng pliayts will be consolidated 
Now You Answer it! 
ing our production.” matter in the light of competitive 
) Dec. 8: 
speedup to meet ‘competitive con- 
Text Workers Union are netito get more production a man 
Instead, TWUA regional ches 
‘it isn't all part of a’ man-killing NEW BEDFORD, Mass.—Want to. know. what's hap-. 
Angered mill workers are de- 
give “due consideration” to the| man? There lies the problem. . . «| Mill, employin 2,300 CIO textile, have gotten the loads he shoved 


and :maintain the lowest possible at Fall River and will continue 
unit labor and production costs.” | here unless it becomes necessary 
From Seabury Stanton boss of 
The company, in other words, | conditions existing at that time.” the Hathaway Mill, quoted in the 
wants its workers to bear the full| In other words, bosses constantly 
: _of the union and not these of the mill owners. 
ditions.” .They, however, wor ti penn tegelieg wean be made | 
mde sag dl Be 5 rofits, |to realize that their jobs are in Hawth sCl ief 
fighting mill owness oe t©/ hour? How to convince them that 
break union conditions anc change 
such efforts, if successful, mean 
Edward Doolan has .declared that 
he will “give due consideration to/ speedup and _slave-driving “cam: |pening in the textile industry? Then get it straight from the 
paign designed to wring the last/}orse’s mouth! Here a ersome of the ideas of Seabury 
| manding that Doolan, for a change, 
workers. The ope comes from an|@own the throats of his unwilling 
| interview given by, Stanton to, the workers this summer. 


COMMUNIST PAR 


. ON THE AIR! 


Station WSAR 
1480 on the dial 


~ SUNDAY — I P.M. 


New England Outlook 


A New Road for 


Progressive Labor 


By EMANUEL BLUM 
Massachusetts Conimunist Party Organizer 


RECENTLY I discussed the remarkable showing of the Pro- 
gressive Party leader, Amos Murphy of Lawrence, who got close 
to 30 percent of the vote for Mayor in the working class wards, 

This week Fd like to call your attention to a movement ot 
' equal significance outside the ranks -f the Progressive Party. ‘This 


mill owners’ newspaper, the New 
Bedford Standard Times. 

First, says the boss, “If we are 
able to.establish work loads on a 
scientific basis, with the complete 
co-operation of the employes, the 
textile industry will havea greates, 
chance for survival in New Eng- 
land.” 

Stanton is one of the most out- 
spoken mill owners in today’s drive 
for boosting workloads in the area. 
But, Stanton confesses, it hasn’t 
been an easy job convincing his 
workers to accept the ds 
his time-tudy men dream up. . 

Without Emil Rieve’s union con- 


Stanton appreciated this favor 
from Rieve. So, the’ Standard- 
Times declares, “with the top men 
of union management he has no. 
quarrel. At the top, he. says, the 


Textile Workers Union of Americ 
(CIO) is . .. sympathetic 

_ The only trouble with. this set- 
up is that “it is necessary, for the | 
workers themselves to be convinced 


of the necessity, and justice of, . 


management's request for increased | 
individual production.” 

That’s more evidence — straight 
from the horse’s mouth—of the co- 


movement almost elected Joseph O Brien, the Secretary of Local che, wi y i de ot Pit eee 


lectrica Bedf Ci 
hit ae anon “es coum | Warkets to the es oak i only “trial og! for all tae | rt to smash workers’ union 
1,000 ¥otes. Hé ran on a progressive labor platform similar to that |“O°% 02° Stanton wou sire es entirely. i | 


ee NO BLOCKS FOR WORKLOADS: 
THAT'S WHAT BOSSES WANT 


O'BRIEN WAS FIRST OF ALL the candidate of ‘progressive 
“NEW BEDFORD, M as s.—|the “delay” taken up by arbitra- 


labor in New Bedford. Around his campaign there rallied the most 
progressive forces among the electrical workers, the textile workefs 

Wamsutta’ Mills boss Joseph Axel-| tion proceedin ‘want -fo © 
|rod has demanded thé removal of | change the a Pint 


and all other workers in New Bedford. His vote of 18,000 was a 
every block in the way of increas-|boy with the Ot Hee job ‘of telling 


— labor fist that struck the millowners right between the 
~ teg the. le lh sae tiny the ing workloads to new, impossible|the workers t the boss’ latest 
| Of 10 to one in the working class inct levels. en ee ae rey ™ 
stockholders, Axelrod speaks for Textile. workers have: criticized 
all the mill owners. the contract's arbitration clause 
bitterly. Under it, they haye been 


Demanding new workload 
boosts, Axelrod ‘de¢lares that’ the|forced to take.on_ workloads — 
did not want. Xie have r . 


company must “have the sympa- ‘that the es side. wo 


i tract, which enforces at aS 


t wingers rie a vote 


in air, i albensl a whee wore af uched Lien 


thetic understanding and coo 
tion of our employes. Without 
this, we are fa with long, 
drawnout ag costly ubiteation 

CO textile workers 
 enegay The New Bedford Unemployed 
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By Eddie Garfield © 
DORCHESTER, 


Mass.—On bitter cold days, 
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Dor- 


chester’s famous G & G is an island of warmth surrounded 
| by hot pastrami with mustard, and a pickle on the side. The 


booths are crowded, and many a o— 


‘A political discussion helps to liven 


Friendly ae watches Negro and white pickets, pvetecting eH "hing policy at Dutton’s, 
near Dudley Station, Roxbury. Onlookers got right in with the pickets to march in protest. Pickets 
have pledged to continue picket line until store hires full-time Negro sales workers. 


Pickets Battle Jimcrow 
At Big Roxbury Store 


By James Mitchell 


BOSTON.—The shooting has started again in Boston's battle against Jimcrow hir- 
. Forty Negro and white pickets braved cold winds and icy sidewalks Friday night to 
te ‘Dutton store managers, ee Must Gol” The pickets, from ten organizations, had |° ‘It's a shame, 


tried earlier to kill Jimcrow at the ©— 
big department store by nego- 
tiations. 

The Committee to End Job 
Discrimination had _ visited the 
store's management to demand the 
hiring of Negroes. The Committee 
acted after hearing complaints 
throughout the Roxbury - South 
eEnd neighborhood. Visitors to the 
store discovered not a single Ne- 
gro sales person. The store, near 
Dudley Station, enjoys consider- 
able Negro trade. | 
_ The store manager told the 
Committee that, though he had 
no Negro sales people, he would 
be glad to combat Jimcrow by 
filling vancies with qualified Ne- 
groes. He explai that “college 
training’ was preferred. He said 
that a Negro college _ 
might be considered for a job as 
stock boy. 

But, in the days following this 
discussion, the store refused to 
hire at least one Negro college 


graduate and one fully experienc- 


ed saleswoman. In both cases, jobs 
were open for “qualified” people. 


RIEVE WINS 
ALL HE ASKS 
—NOTHING 


LAWRENCE, Mass. — TWUA- 
chief Emil Rieve has again refused 
to. ask for wage increases, pen- 


student 


Real Thieves Hired 
'To Steal Election 


The Committee then returned 
to Dutton’s, this time prepared to 
picket. The store manager then 
declared that he had hired three 
Negro girls. Investigation disclosed 
that three girls had been hired. 
In each case, the young woman 
was so light-skinned that cus- 
tomers could hardly identify them 
as Negroes. 

The Committee informed the 
store manager that discrimination 
against dark-skinned Negroes was 
no better than discrimination 
against all Negroes. 
manded that a vacancy in the shoe 
selling department be filled by an 
experienced Negro clerk. 

During the following week the 
store rejected experienced Negro 
shoe clerks. At least two of the 
three Negro girls working in the 
store were laid off; they had been 
hired only for a “special sale.” 


Remembering that the store l.ad 


never hired a Negro for a _ per- 
manent job, the Committee pick- 
eted with signs demanding-an end 
to Jimcrow. A delegation from 
the picketline Friday told the 
manager that picketing would con- 
tinue until he agreed to hire a 
Negro shoe clerk, and until he 
agreed to fill future vacancies at 
least fifty percent with Negroes. 
This would be continued until Ne- 
groes made up a fair share of the 
total work” force. The Committee 


BOSTON.—When local politi- 
cians steal an election, they hire 
professional thieves to do it. 

Negro attorney Laurence H. 
Banks. “defeated” candidate for 


City Council from Ward Nine, | 


has revealed that a least one 
Ward Nine ballot counter is a 


They de- 


me 


also demanded a pledge of no 
further discriminaton in hiring. 
* 

PASSERS-BY, both Negro and 
white, cheered the picketers. Com- 
munity sentiment clearly opposed 
bigotry in hiring. Many passers-by 
joined the picket line themselves. 
Friday night business at the. store 
was cut to almost nothing; Satur- 
day's business was much lighter 
than expected during the Christ- 
mas season. Crowds watched the 
picket line at all times; few en- 
tered the store. 


Police, called by the store, tried 

to frighten the pickets. They wait- 
ed until the line had ended, and 
single pickets had walked away 
from the friendly crowd. They 
threatened several with arrest for 
“creating a disturbance” and 
“blocking foot passage.” 
Pickets, however, told the po- 
lice that they had every right to 
protest against Jimcrow. They 
pledged that they -would return 
each Friday and Saturday until 
the battle was won. 


The campaign at Dutton’s is 
part of a community-wide cam- 
paign against Jimcrow. Victories 
have already been won at several 
department stores. 


1,000 ‘Workers’ 


Sold in Boston 


BOSTON.—Exactly 1,066 Sun- 
day Workers were sold in Boston 
December 4. The successful sale 
of a special bundle of papers 
brought Worker circulation locally. : 
to a new high. 

Volunteer salesmen — Commu- 
nists and non-Communists—took to 
the streets on a wintry day to sell 
the paper in the South End, Rox- 


: bury and Dorchester communities. 


Everywhere response to the 
papers contents was excellent. 


Labor Youth League members 
sparked the Sunday mobilization! 
to sell papers.. Many clubs were 
represented in the heavy turnout. 
Sales champions were Mina, with 
96 papers, Leo, with 78, and 
George, with 55. The Worker 

gives special thanks to Jimmy, 
George, Boone and Eddie, who 


things up. I wandered from booth 
to booth, talking with people 
about the talk of re-arming Ger- 
many. . 

Though many did not see the 
reasons for rebuilding the German 
Army in the American zone, 
everywhere in the Jewish com- 
munity there is anger and alarm. 
There is hardly a family in Dor- 
chester that hasn't a relative, a 
friend, or a Landsleit, who hasn't 
felt the brutal hand-of Nazism. 


I talked with Jonas Fried, a 
needle worker. He told me that for 
years his Landsmanshaft had been 
collecting thousands of dollars to 
help the remaining Jews in Lodz, 
Poland. Now the news of a re- 
vitalized German army meant 
more terror for the Jewish people. 
” said Mr. Fried, 

“that our America hasn't learned 
the terrible lesson of a dangerous 
German army.” 


Mrs. Gussie Lipman couldn't see 
why everybody is so excited about 
the = of coffee. “If it costs too 
much, so well drink tea. But if 
we have another war, what differ- 
ence will it make? My heart is so 
heavy for my children. So much 
suffering, so much sorrow, all be- 


cause we let Hitler come to power. |" 


Now were letting the Nazis come 
back to power in Germany. I'm 
sure if you looked deep you 
would find the dollar bill in the 
whole picture. Somebody _ will 
make a lot of money out of an- 
other Nazi army, but for the peo- 


}Munich. 


ple it will mean war and death.” 

Sidney Eisenstein, a young col- 
lege student, remarked: “Some- 
body is making history repeat it- 
self. It’s just like in the days of 
My brother fought the 
Nazis, but why do I have to? We 
could stop war now, if we wanted 
to. There's just too much power 
in the hands of the brass and 
munitions makers.” 

FEELINGS LIKE THESE in 
the Jewish community are blos- 
soming into the demand for organ- 
ization of a broad, people's com- 
mittee to organize protest against 
the failure to denazify Germany. 

The people responded enthusi- 
astically to a Communist Party of 
Ward 14 leaflet, denouncing ad- 
ministration policy in Western 
Germany. The CP called on Dor- 


chester Congressman John McCor- 
mack to lead the fight for a re- 
turn to FDR’s policy of American- 
Soviet friendship, a return to the 
Potsdam agreement. 


ISACSON TO PROTEST 
REVIVAL OF NAZIS 


Hundreds of hester citi- 
zens will crowd Tuesday night's 
Progressive Party mass meeting, 
called to rally support behind 
the PP’s “Stop Reviving Nazism” 
program. Former Coygressman 
Lev {sacson will be the main 
speaker. The meeting is sched- 
uled for Tuesday, Dec. 20, 5 
p.m., at the Morton Plaza, 156 
_ Wellington Hill St., Dorchester. 


WARD NINE VOTERS UNITE 
TO SUPPORT BANKS’ FIGHT - 


By William Harrison 

Voters of Boston’s Ward, 9 are 
seething with indignation over the 
transparent and crude attempt to 
cheat Attorney Laurence H. Banks 
out of election to the City Coun- 
cil and to return to office the in- 
cumbent, Daniel F. “Break-the- 
Law’ Sullivan. That is why more 
than 1000 copies of the December 
4 edition of The Worker, calling 
for action on the Banks case, were 
sold within a few hours in the 
ward and why prominent individu- 
als have Petes ME sere sums to aid 
Banks in his court case. 


There is more at stake than the 
22 votes invalidated by the Boston 
Election Department because they 
were marked twice with different 
pencils, according to Mr. Banks. 
The issue is Negro representation 
in the city government. Around 
this is being forged unity of the 
Negro people with progressive 
white citizens all over the city on 
the basis that the corruption of 


machine politics hurts all Bostoni-. 


ans, regardless of race, creed, 
color, or affiliation. 

Such unity reflects the high 
tempo of the struggle for civil 
Tights i in Boston, as in other Massa- 
chusetts cities. For the question 
of representation is seen as of capi- 
tal importance to the attainment 
and enjoynfent of civil rights. That 
awareness was revealed in city 


rer i mee, ele 


hailed. _ : 

For example, in nearby Cam- 
bridge, Charles E. Freeman run- 
ning for the City Council under 
proportional representation placed 
twelfth when nine candidates were 
to:be chosen, and he was a novice. — 
In Malden two Negroes were 
elected: Herbert L. Jackson (tor 
his third term) and Overton Wes- 
ley Crawford, both in predomi- 


nantly white wards, attesting to 


the fact that large numbers of 
white voters are beginning to re- 
alize the cardinal significance of 
advancing the democratic rights 
of the entire American people by 
electing their Negro  Saee 
to public office. In. § 

Paul Mason was elect 

Common Council. 


These trends indicate the 
bilities for mobkilizing extraor- 
dinary support behind. the National 
Civil Rights Campaign of the 
NAACP, a crusade to “remove the 
stigma of discrimination and seg- 
regation from our national life” 
by compelling the second session 
of the 8lst Congress to pass civil 
rights legislation. 

Hundreds of Bay Staters will 
join this campaign, which will cul- 
minate in Washington meetings 
January 16, 17, and 18 if they 
are told about it in their or 
tions of every character, if 
tions are organized to visit Massa- 
.|chusetts members of Congress dur- — 
\}ing the Christmas-New Year holi- 
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Guilt Is Now 
> ee in t e en 
The big fact which stands out in ‘ie ent tangle over r Jerusalem is that the legiti- . i ya 


res 
mate rights of its 100,000. Jews in the New Gity cannot be separated from the future and. 
fate of Israel as a whole. ane 5 as really involved in te Pin heme aan is Borend ucare By Joseph North | 
of Israel. If it were merely a ques- SECS CES GSS FOS FG FES THE INQUIRY into the Peekskill atrocities by the American 
tion of Israel’s right to Jerusalem. 3 8S SSS ¢ ‘e ‘ . ; . ys SS . Se ? ‘Ss “S| Civil Liberties Union has fully confirmed the charges of the concert- | 
the answer would be simple. Most: : Nc CNS GR GR SS RS ms “$< | goers: underlying the violence was the ugly Hitler fact of anti- 
evervbody would -agree that the: ‘ Ww KR SN AF . [F ..| Jewish and anti-Negro hatred. “The unprovoked rioting was fos- 
New City — fe ae ig ig Seg ; Sates Rk Oe & | tered largely by anti-semitism,” the report concludes. 
— ee it so hero- # Aa Sa ee \ - This is the damaging fact the Grand Jury now sitting in West- 
any oe et me Bg image 9 - SOS © Ce chester County desperately seeks to sidestep. It is embarrassed by 
was imposing sanctions, and when J A a HE | the painstaking ACLU on-the-spot investigation. 
only the Soviet Union and the peo- aa SS . Boe il ae The silk-stocking Grand Jury called by District * Attorney 
ples’ democracies stood by Israel sy SLO NER Fanelli to whitewash Fanelli— he was one of the principal culprits 
fight for independence. : : N _=seeks to narrow the issue to “Communism.” It exhibits the 
But the Jerusalem issue has now | . . morality of rock-throwers — that anything goes if the victims are 
become ‘a crucial cross-road. The RS ,. a Communists. But as a matter of known fact, the concert-goers 
United Nations Assembly has vot- ¥ aw mS | included music-lovers of all parties. 
ed a plan for internationalization., s * | vy 
re Jr cee ae trav. a, ae of y THE REPORT'S FACTS reveal that anti-semitism and anti- 
egret ooh ty teen. . Negroism is integrally related to anti-Communism. Yeu -den’t find 
phony and dangerous “internation- . SS : one without the other. The report does more: it proves collusion. 
alization,” originally favored bv ‘ . \: between local and county authorities with the hoodlums. 
Britain and the State Department, _ER ee samt 3 “The authorities share the responsibility,” it says. “They did 
into a genuine and democratic | \ ar LES not respond with any but token police protection of the first con- 
plan, thanks to the Soviet amend- 
ments of the Australian resolution. 


ong LEADERS are shown in a conference in Tel Aviv. 


gime is ae eel reed ae: (Left to right) David Ben-Gurion, Meir Vilner and Moishe Shertok. 


all inhabitants, and it is to func-| cal policies of her own leaders have; BUT WHAT is the consequence 
tion under the UN Trusteeship | placed her. of legalizing Abdullah's position at 
Council, where the Soviet Union's} What path are Israel's leaders} the price i keeping the New City 
presence forms an obstacle to An-| taking in their opposition to the| under Israeli role? The conse- 
-glo-American. intrigue. ~ | UN Plan? It is the path of a direct; quence would be to give Britain a nee 
I say this is a crucial crossroad|deal with Emir Abdullah, otf) key foothold in Palestine, which cert on Aug. 27 which was broken up by violence. They permitted 
because all friends of Israel, who | Transjordan. This means legal _— would always menace the young! @ provocative parade of veterans at the second.” 
would: prefer that the city remain | his seizure of the Old City, as Israeli state. It would mean doom- Facts in the report totally repudiate Governor Dewey's publie 
part of the Jewish state, now have | as as all of Arab Palestine, originally|ing the democratic Arab  state| libel of the Communist Party. “There is ne evidence whatever,” 
the opportunity to re-examine the intended as an independent demo-! which could be Israel's last partnmer| says the non-Communist ACLU, “of Communist provocation on 
deeper issues. | cratic a ne Bee eva have | in ages Popa with the = either occasion.” 
The problem is how to disentan-| been developing scenes,; world, and, a significant factor “Terrorism was general against all who advecated freedom of 
| Jerusalem and Israel from the; and Washington's spokesmen at} against British American im- speech, freedom nail preservation constitutional 
oe in which Anglo-American} the UN last Tuesday indicated that} perialist pressure. rights.” - ~~ - 
pressure, and the economic politi-' more were in the cards. In their anxiety to hold Jerusa-| — + 
3 | wg a yA hg — _ THE REPORT exploded the lie that.a veteran stabbed by a 
Coming Next Week— Neaders overlook the greater dan-| Concert-goer provoked 1 the first violence. “The wounding ef William 
Secor, rioting veteran,” the investigators conelude, “occurred while 
| ger which would be developing for . 
he was assisting in the commission of a crime.” Furthermore, it — 


Samta Claus Beeomes Te i ek oe reveals that Secor’s father knows who did the stabbing, and it was __ 
; no concert-goer. Authorities tried to blame a Negre concert-geer — 


0m were so important for Israel. 


A Pelitieal Preble mi! They pointed the way to further Beemer Se i ee nae 
: . strugg against legalizing Abdul- report says “There is strong ication t 
* Is the Welfare State Subversive? lah’s position, and they showed} violence was planned and was carried out according to plan.” 
—By Bernard Burton = fj that Israel would do better not to It says that “national condemnation has been the chief factex 
omen oth wn of an Anglo-| causing Peekskill to question this action.” 


© Can the “Cold War’ Be Reconciled with Christianity? deal in which Abdullah i ta 
-—By Joseph North wins wins out : has just received another $10,000 to continue the “inquiry.” People — 


Also 3 PE one eS - oon -.| Close to the picture fee] Fanelli seeks to drag the inquiry on until 
il prepares its international-| public reaction dwindles away and then he will issue a report ab- 


e aml a “ee . Council 
Two Christmas Short Stories ization project. solving the authorities and hoodlums from blame and further pun- 


© Wh: . aes to Miners -If Jerusalem alone were in-| ; innocent ; 
t the U M = volved, everyone would favor her ion the suspense + 


© Europe's Communists on ‘Peace on Earth! ee ca Geo SOME 230 VICTIMS have filed damage suits against the state 
© Wanted: A Santa for Fathers pendiom te Vener is a ayaa and county authorities. A petition of _5,000 names te Senater-elect 
ae Sere ae Sn cid But p now is how Israel| ~Herbert Lehman is circulating asking he initiate an open inquiry. 

. all Idren and — utilize this Rr wis A sages "The ACLU report was signed also by the Council Against 
grownups, , disengage herself from Anglo- Intolerance, Americans for Democratic Action, American Veterans 


IN THE MAGAZINE anne ip. a6 nein 


pabe Son seme AhGanD Committee and the National Association for the Advancement of 
+ Colored People. 


ae Many Happy Returns, Frank! 


PEKING (ALN).—Workers’ =| Frank 
a tne gw Sarihs- aaa Silvers. 79, Reealis Exeiting Union Victeries 


By Louise Mitchell Bom in New York City in 1870, Although he left school at 11 
Frank Silvers, Paves Silvers occassionaily visits tne o}.!jthe working class veteran went te ’ 
tenement at 52 Rutgers St. caries te Poa wagghat Bay vB Sica: 


¥ | there is the Catholic Church i: 


\Local 16 of the United Office and 
~~ | Professional Workers Union, Silvers | 


jenjoyed every minute of his 79ch/* 
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CONNECTICUT 


Jimcrow | 


NORWALK.—As the Connecti- 
cut Worker goe + 0 et a trial has 
been set for 16, in} 
the saat Saat Court. te The on : 
is against ‘mato, owner 
Joe's Bar and Grill on Monroe St., 
arrested on a warrant charging vio- 
lation ‘of ‘the state anti-discrimina- 
tion law. ‘e ; 

<i Waeiis weeks ago three Nor- 

were refused 


ee a 
po a at the bar. They pro- 


ceeded to call two policemen to 
demand enforcement of the law, 
but the officers appeared to be 
fri to the bartender. The 
three Norwalkers Jater succeeded 
in having a warrant sworn out for 
the arrest of the owner. 

At one point in the grill :the 
bartender turned to two white 
young people and in a confidential 
manner stated. Well no, I will not. 
These n------ are getting to be 
nasty. around here. I can get 
around the state law. I can al- 
ways say they were drunk.” The 
two white. youth decided to appear 
as witnesses against the bartender. 

The five young people who will 
appear as witnesses on Friday are. 
William Pederson, Peter Barlow, 


will be held at 37 Howe Street. 


 _ City 
Bridgeport 
New Haven 
Hartford 
New Britain 
Waterbury 
Norwalk 
Stamford 
Danbury 
New London 


. Willimantic 
. 


NEW HAVEN. — A seminar on the history of the Communist : 
Party of the United States will be held Sunday, Dec. 18, 2: pat hg 

to honor Stalin's 70th birthday. Nat Ross, in char . the sou 
district of the Communist Party, will be the 


A feature of the seminar will be. getting 70 subs to The Worker 
within one week, They will be brought to the seminar. 


will represent a year of Stalin's life. 
At a press aieiet held last Sunday in New Haven some 100 


subs were brought to the banquet. As of Monday, Dec. 12, Con- 
necticut was nearing the 200 mark on subs, or about 25 percent 


of its 
Chibs which have done well are the Hill, Dixwell-Grand, 
Whalley clubs of New Haven; the Industrial Club of Hartford; the 
Greenwich club, the Danbury club and a club in Norwalk. 
Here is the standing of the — as of Monday, Dee. 12: 
Su 


The semina‘ 


sub - 


Quota % 
160 
140 
125 
75 


50: 


46 
49 
25 

8 
12 
22 
16 

7 


ee 


Rose Faniel, Syd Resnick and 


|2083 officers running for reelection 


name watchers for the elections 


BRIDGEPORT Pesked by an injunction issued by — 


IUE staged a rigged 


fudge John T. Dwyei1, supporters of James Carey's phony © 
election at the Bridgeport GE plant © 


last week and “defeated” Local®— 


by 200 votes. 

"A week before the ele.tion, the 
elections committee had been sus- 
pened by the Executive Board of] 5 
Local 208 ‘beeause it refused to 


from both sides that would have 
guaranteed honest elections. - 

The five-man election commit- 
tee, which is solidly behind the 
Carey right-wing slate headed by 
Louis Santoianni and Pat O’Boyle. 
took its case to Judge Dwyer of 
the court of Commen Pleas and 
asked for an injunction restraining 
ae Marinaccio from the tae 
out t suspension. 
waited until late wiidtesntad yn 
emoon the day before the eélec- 
| Hon, before issuing his injunction. 

AETER THE INJUNCTION 


was obtained the election com- 
mittee appointed 23 watehers, all» 
of whom are Carey backers, Many 
of them are known to the members | 


O 
G.E. t. Not a single 

supporter a the progressive slate,;- - 
headed by Marinaccio and Brooks, | 
was appointed as a watcher. Work-- 
ers reported many irregularities in 
the voting. 


‘vote found someone had voted in 
their place. 


_as union disrupters for 
rs have Wwothed- “closely” with : 


Many who went to 


In a leaflet issued the. mornin 


of the election, officers of Loca | 


208 c ed that “For the first 


time in the history of UE Local 
2038, members 6f the union are 
running for election without hav- | 
ing either themselves or one ‘single 
friend to. watch the carrying out of 
the election. . . | 
inot: one: of us has the remotest 


. In this election. | 


George Wilson. Meanwhile, the} 
State Inter-Racial Commission, a 
state body set up by law and ap- 
pointed by the Governor, has come 
into the case and will help the 


young people. 


Bennettsville, South Carolina. The 


MIDDLETOWN. — The Russell 
Mfg. Co. has established additional 
branch plants in Lexington and 


weaving machines to equip one of 


FIRE BLAZES IN- 


chance of getting a fair deal. The ;, 


| worst political: machines do better 


than this. In city, county, state or. 
national elections, even in. cities 
und towns where machine politics 
rule, all candidates are given at 


WATERBURY GHETTO 


WATERBURY, Conn. — A flash fire which broke out 
at i a.m. spread terror through the brick block at 642 Bank 
Street last week. Fast action by seven = cone of Water- 


least a chance to watch and inspect 
the polling places during the elec- 
tion. The Santoianni-Klimkowski 
gang is taking no chances in this 
election. They are going to make 
sure that there are no witnesses 
available as to how they fix it.” 


* 


ee eee ee 


HARTFORD. — There is con- 
siderable opposition in the Dem- 
ocratic Party to Governor Bowles’ 

sible appointment of his former 
usiness partner, Williams Benton, 
as United States Senator. The Sei- 
ate vacancy will occur this month 
when Senator Raymond Baklwin 


its new plants are being taken out 
of Springdale (Stamford), Conn. 
The company says taxes are lower 
in South Carolina, plus the fact 
that the South Carolina town is 
building a new building for it on 


It did not say 


very “good” terms. 


resigns to become an associate jus- 
tice of the State Supreme Court. 
Benton was Governor Bowles’ 


tor in moving to South Carolina. 


that lower wages were also a fac- 


al — 


Reliance on Bowles 


Mike os 
annot Win 
RUSSO Year-Round Benefits 


SINCE THE BEGINNING of the year between 45,000 and | 
50,000 persons have exhausted their unemployment compensa- 
tion — according to the State Labor De a The number 

memes bene their jobless benefits is slightly less. Although 
have exhausted their claims have secured employment, 
of work, the unemployment situation in the state 
remains critical and doubtless will be further ag- 
gravated after the first of the year. 

Some time ago Governor Bowles. spoke m 
favor of year-round unemployment compensation 
and at a recent conference with a group of labor 
leaders said that he would favor a special session 
of the General Assembly to act on the matter if 
he could be assured of agreement with the Re- 

| a House. There is general agreement 

? a trade unions that not only should the 

‘be extended, but the amount of com- 

er should os be increased. 
benefits — from the 


sae naar om) agg gr age 
Repblcn dinate ted House. It is unlikely that the blican 
Soe unem- 
ployment compensation to 52 


in advance to any proposal to 
weeks. The presence of this opposi- 
tion, hewever, should not deter the Governor from calling a special 
session to act on-this important problem. 
* 


» BARE APPEALS to diehard reactionaries will not do the job. 


aT. ie! ractiaiens 


ii The restaurant was 


bury firemen in response to. two® 
alarms and a still alarm saved the 
building from destruction and ocadi 


many persons from death or injury. 
The fire started from a gas stove} 
in the rear of a restaurant. It spread 
‘quickly through the main floor and 
shot up through the kitchen of « 
rear apartment on the second floo. 
completely 
burned out. 

Many Negro -families occupy the 


3 av Group to Hear | 5 
(Report on Peekskill | fo 


crowded flats ‘in the ramshackle 
brick building built baek in 1968 
and long considered a dangerous 
fire trap. The shrill call of “fire!” 
sent stark terror through the old 
tinderbox building. The -landlord 
had never taken adequate. meas- 
ures to protect the lives of tenants 
torced by the acute housing short- 
age and Jimcrow practices to rerit 


ag in such a deplorable builkd- 


ag SES and flames forced scores 
of tenants in that building and 
number 636 Bank St. out onto rey 
icy streets in the freezing cold.} 
Men, women, children and babies | 
huddled together clutching treas- 
ured belongings and shivering in 
the bitter winter weather watching 
the firefighters subdue the flames. 
About three o'clock in the morning 
they began to re-enter their smoke. 
blackened, water drenched homes 
to spend the night as best they 
could. 

Tenents say it was a “miracle” 
that the fire was discovered and 
the alarm tured in so quickly or 
Waterbury would have pron Fhe 


lives. 


NEW HAVEN. — The newly 
formed New Haven chapter of the 
hear Arthur Garfield Hats and 
Roger Baldwin speak on the Peeks 
‘kill attacks. The chapter which 
grew out of the events at Peekskill 
is holding this meeting at the audi- 
torium of the Yale Law Schocl in 
‘New Haven at York and Grove St.| 
on Monday, Dec. 19, at 8 p.m. © 


; 


; ; a : ts  Pamaee ae 
BEOCI be ign tos 


officers are “firmly” in support of 
tary of the local fer the past two 


ran with him. 
local has a contract with the cow- 


a calastrophe with.the loss of many} 


| going .over mutual 


Support for UE 


BRIDGEPORT: Ralph _ Tripp, 
who defeated Frank CGiarelli for 
president of Columbia Recording 
Local 237, “United Electrical 
Workers, has’ stated that the new 


U.E. Tripp, who has been secre- 


years, defeated CGiarelli 410 to 
385. - Giarelli was knewn threugh- 
out District Two of U.E. as an 
outstanding progressive. He had 
been president of the local for the 
past seven years. Elected along. 
with Tripp was an entire slate that | a 


Tripp pointed out that the UE 


wally Ragan ge ype 


bitter over the 
and the rigged 
overwhelmingly ‘convinced that in 
an honest élection the progressivé 
G.E. slate could have defeated the 
Carey disrupters by a 
gin. 
a large membership meeting the ©. : 
membership voted 340 to 30 to - 

icies of the : Bs: . 
The membership intendsto fight . 
back ‘to guarantee that the oOD : _ 

stays in the U:E. column. ~~) ~*~ =~. 


support—the 


‘aa tive work 
has ssc fo announced. that it will 
no longer ba 

that it is wi 
dues check-off until the National 
Labor Relations Board decides 
whether UE or the Be or group 
represents a majori 
ers. Withholdin 
aa to em 


WORKERS in the GE shop are 
judge s_ injunction 
election. They are 


ood mar- 


Only séveral weeks ago at 


Some 2,000 votes were “cast” BS 


in the election. The - vote’ was 4 
approximately 1,100 to 900.. 
General Electric Company, which’ 


The 


ppears to be very happy over the 

the Carey forces 
ain with UE and . 
Iding any further 


ty. the work- , 
cheek-off is: 
rrass financially | 
United Electrical. Workers 


Bsidoepertet Hits 
At Jordon Story | 


ees 
Ceeat Falls. 


Silver said that "it (Faebans) was our choice, nt the Rusia 2 


_ BRIDGEPORT. — Philip Silver of Bri 


by Silver. ptapceesetbeded ey. 


spent # week at Great F | Jordan in » April, 
"work. He ever sat mtbr of «ry mentioned by Joan 
| his testimony.  —>_— 
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TO FAV 


Los Angeles is the scene of pro football's climax game Sunday as the popular 
L.A. Rams try to unend the bruising collection of talent known as the Philadelphia 


Eagles at the Coliseum in the last National League title game. Next year a lot of folks 
@o— = 


figure there'll have to be room for 
the mighty’ Cleveland Browns in 
the finale. 

The Eagles are defending 
champsiand favorites in this game. 
They won the Eastern Division 
title with an awesome record of 11 
victories and one defeat. They fea- 
ture the game's Preatest running 
back in Steve Van Buren, who bit 
off 1,116 yards this year to lead 
the champs to the near reeord 
rushing total of 2,607 yards. Their 
mighty line stood out as the Eagles 
allowed opponents only a com- 
bined air and ground total of 
2,826 yards, league’s low. . * 

In rebuttal, the pass-minded 
Rams, featuring two tremendous 
throwers in the great Bob Water- 


field and the fine rookie Norm) 


Van Brocklin, were second to the 
Chicago Bears both in overall 
yardage gained and in passing 
With a lot of momentum work- 
ed up in late season, the Rams 
will be a well backed underdog 
on their home grounds Sunday. 


It will be a busy intersectional 
basketball week at Madison 
Square Garden. On Monday night, 
CCNY’s fine unbeaten. combina- 
tion, generally rated New York’s 
best, mets its sternest early season 
test in the big, good Oklahoma 
club, which features a_ center, 
Freidberger, who goes 6-114 and, 
according to CCNY coach Nat 
Holman last year when the big 
boy was a soph, “Has. the stuff of 
a Kuriand.” The other game on 


that card pits St. Johns against a|’ 


newcomer to the big arena, Wash- 
ington State, reported boasting a 
team with a fine chance to win the 
Northern Coast title. 
On Tuesday night two more 
Coast teams try their luck, with 
sub-par NYU tackling California 
and LIU tying USC for size. The 


Trojans are considered by some a 
e 
in 


candidate to unseat UCLA 

the southland. The Coast in- 

vasion continues through Thurs- 

day, with California switching to 

CCNY and St. Johns host to- last 

years National Invitation Tourney 
champs, San Francisco. 


SENSATION 


|} jaround the ring preparing for an- 


) 


’ 
; 


5 


thave to keep fighting until some 


[looked every inch a champion as 


way, Joe said as he went at the 


jthat he is apparently running out 
‘bouts. After he shellacked Valen- 


nesday, Lee Oma backed out of 
a scheduled exhibition this week. 
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THE GIANTS and other teams hoping to snare big Johnny 
Sain from the Boston Braves and break up the Spahn-Sain hurling | 
duo (above) were disappointed last week at the winter meetings 
in New York. Billy Southworth quashed rumors he would trade 
players he had some tiffs with and what’s more, said Sain’s shodlder 
trouble was a thing of the past and he expected the Big Two to 
regain the flag for the Jethroe-bolstered club! 


Joe lells Why 
e Means It 


Wants to Be Remembered as the Unbeaten 
Champ, Training Grind Too Tough Now 


Joe Louis, still knocking them over on his exhibition 
tour, admitted this week that the pride of retiring unde- 
feated was a big factor in keeping him from succumbing 


to the mounting pressure to get®- 
him back in the ring for “one|. He admitted. that many people 
more fight.” in boxing had appealed to him 
“Pp . cred of Ezzard |? Come out of retirement in order 
oo ‘ to give boxing a shot in the arm in 


Charles, but I know that even if| <r ee 
I did win the title back I would! oF a of pulling it out of the 


“Boxing's future will take care 
of itself without me. We've got a 
good champion in Charles and 
there are others coming up who 
before long will be gaining no- 
tice,” Louis said. 

The retired champ explained 
that he still likes to box but that 
age had sapped the enthusiasm 
needed to go into the rugged 


day I would lose—and I dont 
want that,” Joe remarked frankly. 
Fresh from his eight-round ex- 
hibition knockout -of Pat Valen- 
tino, the quiet-spoken Louis still 


he pumelled his sparring partners} 


other exhibition. 
“It makes me feel good that so 
many people want me to make a training for a title bout. 
comeback but I retired a cham-| “At 227 I only weigh 15 pounds 
pion and I want to keep it that|more than good fighting weight, 
but I'd really have to work to get 
heavy bag with vigor. those pounds off. Sure, I could 
Louis biggest worry, now is 


opponents for his exhibition 
tino so badly in Chicago last Wed-' 


‘want to give my fans who} 
ys been good to me their 
worth, but. I guess a few 

>< an ex-| 


should be just a slow mo- 
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Elucidation Supplied 


AN ENGLISH SEAMAN who's a hot sport fan 
country dropped in for a chat. 

“I'd like to take back some accurate information on American 
sports and the various seasons,” he said, “Now let's see,- what's this, 
Robinson leads the National League in hitting, followed by Musial, 
it says in today’s paper. That of course, is baseball, you're national 
pastime. Am I correct?” 

‘Correct,’ said I, 

“Well now,” he went on as he started to jot down some notes, 
“No wonder there’s no international understanding. We just don’t 
know the facts about each other. Here we always had the impres- 
sion baseball was played in the summer time.” 

“It is,” I explained, “You see, there are just the statistics of the 


in his own 


* season which ended in September.” 


The visitor nodded and crossed out his notes. “Now that’s 
interesting. There must be tremendous suspense created while the 
statisticians work from the end of September to the middle of De- 
cember to determine who were the leading players.” 

“Well, not exactly,” I said carefully. “Everyone really knew 
who were the champions the day the season ended.” 

This time he waited a littlé respectfully, gun-shy, so [ went on 
untangling his misunderstanding. 

“They are doled out officially in December and treated as big 
news so as to provide sports copy to the newspapers in the offseason 
and also to start the process of building up interest in the coming 
season. They don't want @ good thing like baseball-out of the 
public mind for six months.” " 

“Ah,” Ke said, “Well, that’s comprehensible. This, then,” and 
here hv pointed to some other headlines in he days sports pages, 
“is your American football season actually.” | 

‘No,” I said, “football is over. This is the basketball and winter 
sports Season.” | 

“Ah, yes,” he said, “winter sports, such as bowling. Fine 
sport.” : 
“Bowling?”, I said a little startled, “What makes you say that 
particularly? Bowling is*actually a year round sport. Fine sport, 
ve possible the main participation sport for most workers over 

e year. : 

“Well, here now,” he pointed, “Baylor Turns Down Bowl Bid 
in Frisco,” Ohio State Increases Tempo of Bowl Drills.” 

“That's football.” I said, unhappily, knowing exactly what was 
coming. It came. | 

“Football? But...” 

“Yes, you see, football is over and yet it really isn’t over,” I 
interrupted. “There are a lot of games between various teams on 
New Years Day called Bowl Games. This is in imitation of the 
first one, the original Rose Bowl in Pasadena. As you see, they have 
all kinds of Bowl Games now. The college players, who are ama- 
teurs, stay in training for an extra month and play these games. 
The prices are jacked up. In fact, the number of Bowl Games is 
now limited only by the ability of promoters to think up new names 
for them. I'm afraid in another year we'll even have a...” 

This time he interrupted me, a little. hopefully, “Well, I know 
there’s commercialism in all this, but these games ARE for* the 
various regional championships, aren’t they? Like our English 
football, which is soccer, in which we have playoffs to determine 
the various, class championships?” 

“Not exactly,” I said sadly, “The original Rose Bowl may have 
had a little of that in mind, but now these Bowl games are played 
strictly for the old moola and the local Chambers of Commerce. 
For instance this year one of the Bowl teams is Georgetown, which 
lost to Maryland, Fordham, Villanova and George Washington. 
In the regular season they scored 119 points and were scored on 
181 points. But a buck is a buck on New Year's Day in one of the 
nice weather Bowls.” : 

“Sordid, isn’t it,” the visitor said, busily scribbling. “It must 
really be a relief fof the football players to finish with the business 
after New Years.” 

“Till spring football training,” I said. 


The ‘Middleweight Championship’ 


IF THE SO CALLED Boxing Commission of New York stages 
a LaMotta-Villemain return for the so-called middleweight cham- ' 
pionship, the Daily Worker will cover and describe the fight as 
usual but will not call the winner the middleweight champion, 
Not when Ray Robinson, who could belt out the both of them 
(and did beat LaMotta four out of five when Jake really had it) 
is so shamefully sidestepped. . 


Upset! Upset! 

PICKING THE Los Angeles Rams to pull a gow Sani 
and beat the. rugged Philadelphia Eagles Sunday at the 
Eagles, the better team, are not up to par, a little over-footballed, 
went all the way last year. Rams all keyed up to do ‘it before big 
home crowd. Waterfield, a late starter, now at his passing best, 
and the fine rookie Van Brocklin, to connect enough times to offset 
the damage wrought by Van Buren on the ground. What's that? 
You want the score? Sure. 24-21. Waterfield’s field goal from the 
28 wins it. And the Cleveland Browns could beat them both. 
Too bad they don’t have a chance to prove it this year. Some of 
their stalwarts like defensive ace Lou Sabin are quitting the game. 
Any National League fans don’t think the Browns pas. b@at the 
comet at = well, can you prove it? The Browns are willing, the 

is afraid. | 


Dodgers Use Fast Break | 
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The Chance to Win 
Civil Rights Victories 


—See Page 4— 
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Articles telling what every 


American should know about 


the leader of the USSR, on the 


occasion of his 70th birthday. 


-— See the Magazine Section — 


_—See Page 3— 


By Sadie Van Veen. 


THE PRESIDENT has proclaimed Dec. 15 
as Bill of Rights Day. The Bill of Rights is so 
— an organ in the body politic, that no 
public person dare refrain from paying it tribute. 
Its validity is never questioned until someone 
demands that it be used. 


Just what do we mean by civil rights, the 
Bill of Rights? History can help us find the 
answers. First, let us go to the Founding Fathers 
and the men and women who braved the revo- 
lutionary battlefields in 1776. They can tell us 
what they were fighting and dying tor. It is well 
to remember that the Bill of Rights was not 
handed to the colonists without a struggle follow- 
ing the Revolutionary War. 

: * 


WHEN THE CONSTITUTION of the United 


States was written and submitted to the 13 states 
for ratification, the plain people were furious. 


. They saw nothing in the Constitution for. them. 
That is especially true of those who were free. 


Negroes. : : . 
The people declared in convention and in the 


public squares that they wanted their rights- and 
liberties for which they had battled and they 
boldly opposed the Constitution and demanded a 
bill of rights, set down on paper, signed-.and 
sealed. 

But only a.few years later, in 1797, the Alien 
and Sedition Laws made a mockery of the Bill 
of Rights, and hundreds of Americans were im- 

risoned for speaking their minds. The struggle 
Bite the men of wealth, power and monarchy, 
typified by Hamilton, and those who stood for 
human and individual rights and civil rights and 
liberties for all, had begun. 

But the outraged people fought back. In 
1800, Adams was voted out of office and the new 
party's candidate, Thomas Jefferson, elected Pres- 
ident. e | 


FROM 1830 UNTIL the end of the Civil 
War, violence and terror, force, murder and 
were visited upon those people who 


wanted to abolish slavery. They wanted freedom - 
- immediately for the Negroes by federal act, and 
thr the. years, from 1830 to 1860, they 


ao oy 


It’s Your Bill of Rights to Keep! 


agitated for abolition of slavery. Their right to 
teach and advocate these ideas was guaranteed 
by the Constitution. | 

The record of violence and murder against 
the courageous abolitionists, men, women, Negro 
and white, isn’t taught in our schools, but it is 
all recorded. The conflict reached its climax in 
the Civil War. 

In 1920, following World War I, there was 
crisis and unemployment. The open-shoppers 
decided to use the crisis to demolish the trade 
unions. The infamous Palmer red-raids con- 
ducted in 1919-20 blotted out civil rights through- 
out the nation. 

Palmer’s name has become infamous, as well 
as that of his assistant in crime against the peo- 
ple—J. Edgar Hoover, today head of the F.B.L 

Today, five years after victozy in the anti- 
fascist war, the Truman administration is lead- 
ing our country/into’a fascist prison -of thought 
control, striking déstructive blows at everything 
that it contained in the Bill of Rights and the 
principles upon which this mane was founded, 

i as in the, Alien and ition days, the 
abolition period and the Palmer days, people 
are being tried and jailed for their political con- 
victions. Men and women in the civil service 
are arrested and tried on suspicion of Commu- 
nism or of association with persons “suspected” 


of harboring such ions. : 


IN DAYS GONE BY, voices were raised 
against. the hysteria, the frenzy and the fury. 
that scarred our history. The people must struggle 
to maintain their rights. .. < 

To Mr. Truman, we say on Dec. 15th, and 


: on every day: if you mean civil rights, then speak 


out for them, in Congress, out of Congress, on 
the radio and in the press; and do these things: 


the 
been | 
or doubt, and who 
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AFL Plans Campaign to Sign Up {Unions Join Other Organizations 


Half Million Southern Workers 
Under strong pressure from unorganized | 
. Seuthern workers who want unions, AFL 
' representatives met recently and planned a 


drive to organize one-half million workers in 
the South. The Southern AFL conference 


was attended by union men from * 

ry —vgy Ptockia, “Alcbenss.| Youth Say ‘No’ 
To Plans for 

World War lit 


i. Special emphasis 
will be 
| The idea that their lives, just: 


on erganizing chem- 

ical textile workers of any new 

sndeatelcs which move South. | 
‘beginning, will be interrupted and 
‘even ended by a third world war, 
hangs hard over the heads ol: 


Fourteen Southern states will be. 
Southern youth. 


affected. 
| One young man, taking his pre-/ 


ning and the \ 


> 


Hundreds of Southern w orkers 
med training at Southern College 


month pension agreement between. 
the Aluminum Company of Amer-' 
ica and the United Steel Workers. 
Union. In the South these work- 
ers are at plants in Mobile, Ala., 
} y — wa = difference derstand why we are stacking up 
etween social security Pension | armaments and war preparations 
and $100 for workers aged 65) if we are really in favor of pee. 
with 25 years service. The worker py. cid that “those things” 
eontinues his contribution to the: ‘meant for wat and nothing 
IN TAMPA, the bus companies 20 one with your real intentions,” 
are deing all in their power to he added. 
break the strike of the Transport | The pre-med student is working 
Workers Union, CIO. The com-|his way through school by part-' 
pany has been granted its request| time work ins Srocery ser He 
wreck his career and life's plans. |. 
* 
YOUNG WOMEN in the South 
_are worried about war too. They 
When seven members of the| were girls when the men were 
othah-ade alte Muhiene, agen oe 


are affected by a recent $100 al 
Alcoa, Tenn., and Bauxite, Ark. 
The agreement calls for the jn Birmingham said he “can’t un- 
federal social security program. («y.), can't talk peace and pre 
x for war at the same time — you foo! | 
ti t the| has several long years ahead of him 
allyson ern oni «lin Medical Go . A war would 
the Pacific and Africa, 
Ala., Advertiser-Journal Company but they remember the stories of 
tried to organize a Newspaper | 


strikers committing “violence 


against the company or any work- 
ng cao ye pe Strikers claim onlv 


of the regular number of 
buses ave in epesttion. 


men who didn’t come back, the 
Guild (CIO) they were fired tor long, dangerous years of separa- 
reasons -of “economy.” When pro- 


tion, and the worry. 
tests were made by union repre-| A young Birmingham miss, who 
sentatives they were rehired, It 


is a senior at Ramsay said she 
was reported that an NLRB elec- | “knows the peeple dont want an- 
tion will <determine the issue of 


other war, but its those who make 
union recognition. money out of wars that are talkin 
—— workers are retusing 


for another one.” She -admitt 
“aul Ey and long ‘that she had a fellow stationed in 
hours as a ee 


the South. th. | Germany and “it would be terrible 
They are esa to gain more | a war broke out.” : 
money sams a decent a day. 


aie dadh alk anbemiin 
hes dehiit Sanit bo bed nto beh 


‘elections. 


In Mass Registration Activity 
Important beginnings are being made in 

the registration of voters, both Negro and 

white in Alabama. But they are only begin- 


‘ast number of whites and es- 


pecially Negroes can't even participate in|. 
In Birmingham | 


®state elections. 
some AFL and CIO unions have 
formed registration committees to 
try to get union members, both 
Negro and white registered voters. 
In recent statements officials of 
these unions called for greater 
union - member participation in 
elections. 

The Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers Union of Bessemer has 
pioneered in this work. It has set 
‘up committees in each local to 
help union members register. 
|White union members accompany 
Negro members to registration 
boards. White and Negro unity in 
this union has added much to its 
bargaining strength. 

MANY LOCALS of the United 
Mine Workers have registration 
re committees. One white miner said 
| that Negro union brothers. must be 
.|allowed to vote or labor's full 
strength would not be felt in the 
He said this meant that 
| white members must be ready to 
protect Negro union members and 
bese veep Agen right to vote. 
‘The UMW has made great - 
‘ress because of the aihent’ te- 
gro-white unity in its ranks. 


Women's organizations in Bir- 


‘mingham have called for citizens 


to register. It was recently dis- 
closed that out of 1,207 white ap- 
plicants for registration in Birming- 
ham only 10 were rejected. Yet 
out of 254 Negro applicants about 
one-half were rejected in their ef- 
forts to register. 


IN WILCOX, Henry, and other 
Black Belt Counties not one Ne- 
gro is registered. These are the 
counties where white representa- 
tives to the state legislature are 
“elected” by one or two thousand 
votes. These representatives are 
largely responsible for the anti-la- 
bor measures 


The Dixiecrats ae the Klan call 
for no votes for Negroes but this 
call means hurting white labor) 
with anti-labor legislators. It also 
means continuing in office the kind 
of politicians refuse to give 
industrial sections, with its Jabor 


| vote, full voice. 


school, and for us to be treated 
like we're human,” What did he 
think of Paul Robeson? “He’s our 
Paul. a 
exclaimed. 


ST a 


Picture of a Deép South 
Its Portrait of a Distressed Area 


| By Eugene Feldman 


| JASPER, Ala. 
THIS COUNTY SEAT of Walker County has 
bleak look of hard times with 27 percent of 


not able to find jobs, store sales down, and res 


destitute without relief All .of Walker county is de hit with 

men and women not able to find work and industries closed down. 

The county has been placed on a federal “critical area” list, Farm- 

ers in the county Jost 40 t of their cotton crop to the boll 

tin il. In 1948 the Walke county cotton crop amounted to 10,231 
aes, 

Walker county depends mostly on coal mining. Several ot 
the mines have closed down because théy cannot sell their coal, 
The fuel can be, bought cheaper elsewhere. The cost of mining 
Walker county’s narrow seam coal is greater because it can’t easily 
be mined, 

Because Walker cownty’s mines aren't profitable enough to the 
big capitalists who own them they are shut devia and the big money 
men pisos their attention where greater profits can be made. Yet 
| the people of Walker county must suffer becatise of such “people last 

—money first” policy. Many people of the county feel that while 
their coal is not the best grade it _ has important value. 


THE TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION is too busy spending 
biliions of dollars for war preparations to bother with Walker 
county. It promised aid to the county’ by letting firms there bid 
for government needs. Yet very little from the county has been 
bought by the federal government. 

After unemployed workers in the county use up their few 
weeks unemployment compensation checks they have just no where 
to turn for help. Some have been so rate they have asked the 
Chamber of Commerce to give them letters granting them per- 
mission to “solicite” merchants for aid. 

The Walker county welfare board reports many mere Cases — 
added to its roll. In Alabama the welfare department does not effer | 
relief to “able bodied unemployed.” The recent cases added to — 
the Walker county rolls were more aged, blind, and crippled. While 
workers were employed they took care of these cases in their own 
families. 

Now as families can not take care of themselves too well they 
must apply for welfare help for their aged, crippled, and blind mem- 
bers. Now old mothers and fathers or blind sisters and brothers 
must try to live on $17 a month and even less. 

There is no relief for the unemployed. One jobless coal miner 
suid he “just don’t know what he can do to get ahold of some money.” 
| He said the store he was trading with has already given him the 

limit im. credit. — 
Negro people in Jasper are suffering terribly. They are about 
13 percent of the population, but there seems to be no jobs for 
them that will offer a decent living. One Negro woman was seen 
| trying to get. food from garbage cans in a white neighborhood. <A 
Negro worker employed to shine shoes in a barber shop said, “There 
aren't any jobs for colored people that will pay them a living.” 

Small retail merchants are hard put for business. One greeer 
said it plainly in a few words, “The people are broke.” A dry-geods 
merchant said the depression in the county has “knocked st 
in the head.” Stores are “dressing-up” for Christmas but one mer- 
chant said with a sad look, “It doesn’t mean a thing.” 

: * 

THE SAD STORY OF DEPRESSION in Walker count 
told most grimly when one sees how the children must live. A sc 
teacher said the children can not afford the hot hunches they need. 
‘Lheir parents just don’t have the lunch money to give them. The 
children’s clothes don't fit, because they must wear last years, out- — 
grown garments. They can’ t get warm, serviceable coats because their - 
people are not working and have no money. “ 

The people of Walker county want and need federal help badly. 
They refuse to listen to the Dixiecrats who say the federal govern-_. 
ment must not give relief to needy counties. Tt is the Dixiecrats and. 
their big business céal concerns who don’t give a rap about Walker 


county. Just because the county isn’t making big enough profits 


for them they have closed poe 

One Walker « t the matter of federal aid very 
bluntly. He said, “If caaat mecca don’t help us I dont 
know who in. the hell <a But the federal government or the 
state has not helped, and the people of Walker county are facing 
starvation for themselves their families. 
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jtenants got to 


partment. must pay too much money for the E enit ieeweaa: aul MaMa . 

extermination of rats as a wage cut for Bessemer ten- 
RECENTLY a whine landlord | ants. kesmen for the United . 

asked the rent control office to| Steelworkers Union said the land- 

raise the rents in several of his| lords were already recewing 

shacks rented to Negroes. The enough to make any necessary re- 

r and told the|pairs to homes. | 

rent control office thet their rents! 

should be lowered, not rai 

They said the shacks 


ne ~ 
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> By Joseph Starobin 
The big fact which stands out in the present tangle over Jerusalem is that the legiti- 


mate rights of its 100,000 Jews in the New City cannot be separated from the future and. 


Guilt Is 
In the 


fate of Israel as a whole. And what's really spttmrnid in = —, bees mon is the future By Joseph North 


of Israel. If it were merely a ques- [3S 

tion of Israel's right to Jerusalem, } SRE 

the answer would be simple. Most 

everybody would agree that the | 

New City should remain with the ; . | 

ically, at a time when Britain was | RSS 
_ arming the Arabs, when the U. S. Sie 

was imposing sanctions, and when ‘ 

only the Soviet Union and the ed ‘ 

ples’ democracies stood by israel’s 


fight for independence. 


But the Jerusalem issue has now 
become a crucial cross-road. The 
United Nations Assembly has vot-— 
ed a plan for internationalization, 
in harmenvy with the Nov. 29, 1947 _ 
decision which gave Israel birth. 
This plan was converted from a 
phony and dangerous “internation- 
alization,” originally favored by 
Britain and the State Department, | 
into a genuine and ng RS 
plan, thanks to the Soviet amend-. a8 —: 
ments ‘of the Australian resolution. Bx < Se were 


e . 
ISRAEL LEADERS are shown im a conference in Tel Aviv. 


THE SEPARATE Holy City re- ; 
gine is to give democratic rights to, (Left to right) David Ben-Gurion, Meir Vilner and Moishe Shertok. 


all inhabitants, and it is to func-} cal policies of her own leaders have; BUT WHAT is the consequence 
tion under the UN Trusteeship} placed her. of legalizing Abdullah's position at 
Ceuncil, where the Soviet Union's} What path are Israel's leaders! the price of keeping the New City 
presence forms an obstacle to An- me in their opposition to the| under -Israeli rule? The conse- 
glo-American intrigue. UN Plan? It is the path of a direct | quence would be to give Britain a 

I say this is a crucial crossroad! deal with Emir Abdullah, ot| key foothold in Palestine, which | 
because all -friends of Israel, who- Transjordan. This means legalizing would always menace the young 
would prefer that the city remain) his seizure of the Old City, as well| ] Israeli state. It would mean deom- | 
part of the Jewish state, now have | as all of Arab Palestine, originally) ing the democratic Arab. state 
the opportunity to re-examine the! intended as an independent demo-| which could be Israel's last partner 
deeper issues. | cratic Arab state. Such deals have! in future relations with the Arab 

The problem is how to disentan-| been developing behind the scenes, world, and a significant factor 
gie Jerusalem and Israel frem the} and Washington’s spokesmen at} against British and American im- 
impasse in which Anglo-American | the UN last Tuesday indicafed that) perialist pressure. 


pressure, and the economic politi-' more were in the cards. In their anxiety to hold Jerusa- 
lem’s New City by a direct parti- 


: ‘tion with Abdullah, the Israeli 
Coming Next Week— Headers overlook the greater dan- 
| , ‘ger which would be developing for 
‘themselves. 


Samta Claus Beeomes | This is why the Soviet amend- 


| ts we ant for Israel. 

A Pelitieal Preblem! ‘They pointed the way to further 
: struggle against legalizing Abdul- 

© Is the Welfare State Subversive? lie guallite, “ned tay’ toda 


—By Bernard Burton = ff that Israel would do better not to 
| | . | become the pawn of an <Anglo- 
© Can the ‘Cold War Be Reconciled with Christianity? 
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American deal in which Abdullah 


wins out. 
—By Joseph North fi This is what has-to be thought| 


ithrough, as the UN Trusteeshi 
® Two Christmas Shert Stories anaee its international- 
© What Union Means to Mimers If Jerusalem alone were in- 
ose ieee | volved, everyone would favor her 


» Europe’ Communists eace Earth! union with Israel. If international-| 
: | woe “sas ization doesn’t succeed, keepi 


© Wanted: A Santa for Fathers Jerusalem in Israel is a natura 
But the problem now is how Israel 


And other features for children and Lean utilize ‘this mterim period to 


grownups, all es disengage herself from the Anglo- 
American grip, and undermine 


acum os than strengthen Abdullah's 


THE INQUIRY into the Peekskill atrocities by the American 
Civil Liberties Union has fully confirmed the charges of the concert- 
goers: underlying the violence was the sgly Hitler fact ef anti- 
Jewish and anti-Negro hatred. “The unprovoked rioting was fos- 
tered largely by anti-s¢mitism,” the report concludes. 

This is the damaging fact the Grand Jury now sitting in West- 


- chester County desperately seeks to sidestep. It is embarrassed by 


the painstaking ACLU on-the-spot invest‘gation., 
The silk-stocking Grand Jury called by District Attorney 
Fanelli to whitewash Fanelli — he was one of the principal culprits 


{ — seeks to narrow the issue to “Communism.” It exhibits the 


morality of rock-throwers — that anything goes if the victims are 
Communists. But as a matter of known fact, the concert-goers 
included music-lovers of all parties. 


* 


THE REPORT'S FACTS reveal that anti-semitism and anti- 
Negroism is integrally related to anti-Communism. You don't find 
one without the other. The report does more: it proves collusion 


| between local and ceunty authorities with the hoodlums. 


“Fhe authorities share the responsibility,” it says. “They did 
not respend with any but token police protection of the first con- 


cert on Aug. 27 which was broken up by violence. They permitted 
a provocative parade of veterans at the second.” 

Facts in the report totally repudiate Governor Deweys public 
libel of the Communist Party. “There is no evidence whatever,” 
says the non-Communist ACLU, “of Communist provocation: on 
either occasion.” 

“Terrorism was general against all who advocated freedom. of 
speech, freedom of assembly and preservation of constitutional 
rights.” 

x 


THE REPORT exploded the lie that a veteran stabbed by a 
concert-goer provoked the first violence. “The wounding of William 

Secor, rioting veteran,” the investigators conclude, “occurred while 
he was assisting in the commission of @ crime.” Furthermore, it 
reveals that Secor’s father knows who did the stabbing, and it was 
no concert-goer. Authorities tried to blame a Negro concert-goer 
for the stabbing. . 

The report says further: “There is strong indication that the 
violence was planned and was earried out according to plan.” 

It says that “national condemnation has been the chief factor 
causing Peekskill to question this action.” 

“Public condemnation” must not be allowed to die. Fanelli 
has just received another $10,000 to continue the “inquiry.” People 


close to the picture feel Fanelli seeks to drag the inquiry on until 
public reaction dwindles away and then he will issue a report ab- 


| solving the authorities and hoodlums from blame and fyrther pun- _ 


ish the innocent concert-goers. 


SOME 230 VICTIMS have filed damage suits against the state 


_ and county authorities. A petition of _5,000 names to Senator-elect 


Herbert Lehman is circulating -asking he initiate an open inquiry. 

The ACLU report was signed also by the Council Against 
Intolerance, Americans for Democratic Action, American Veterans 
Committee and the National Acsccintion fon Sie SegRET = 
Colored People. 


By Leuise Mitchell Born in New York City in 1879, 
Frank Silvers, 79-year-old | senate tat 52 Rutgers ‘St StillC 
there is the Catholic Church in} 
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Many Happy Returns, Frank! 


Frank Silvers, 73, Reealis Exciting Union Victories a 


Although he left school at 11 


the working class veteran went to 


| 


on the 
scoreboard 
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i | Elucidation Supplied 
| ) AN ENGLISH SEAMAN who's a hot sport fan in his own ; 
7 | country dropped in for a chat, 
“I'd like to take back some accurate information on American 
Los 


Angeles is the scene of pro football's climax game Sunday as the * _ sports and the various seasons,” he said, “Now let's $00, what this, 
: isi llection of talent known as the Philadelphia} Robinson leads the National League in hitting, tollow y Musial, 
oA. ee oy on oe elie < P it says in today’s paper. That of course, is baseball, you're national 


Eagles at the Coliseum in the last National League title game. Next year a lot of folks Sestak Ais Pore 
‘Correct,’ said I. 


figure there'll have to be room for? — : mE 
the mighty Cleveland Browns in The i | Sta in Boston “Well now,” he went on as he started to jot down some notes, 
the finale. y | | “No wonder there’s no international understanding: We just don't 


aa ise add Mae ite 


The Eagles are defending | know the facts about each other. Here we always had the impres- 
hamps and favorites in this game. sion baseball was played in the summer time.” 

They won the Eastern Division | “It is,” I explained, “You see, there are just the statistics of the 
itle with an awesome record of 11 pana season which ended in September.” 

Victories and one defeat. They tea- MCS | The visitor nodded and crossed out his notes. “Now that's 

ture the game's greatest running NE ‘interesting. There must be tremendous suspense created while the 

back in Steve Van Buren, who bit CRAG statisticians work from the end of September to the middle of De- 

off 1,116 yards this year to lead WG NESS cember to determine who were the leading players.” 

the champs to the near record; | i ee Se \ NSSF 590 ; “Well, not exactly,” I said carefully. “Everyone really knew 

fushing total of 2,607 yards. Their A who were the champions the day the season ended.” 

mighty line stood out as the Eagles This time he waited a little respectfully, gun-shy, so [ went on 

allowed opponents only a com- untangling his misunderstanding. | 
ined air and ground total of RX “They are doled out officially in December and treated as big 
,826 yards, league's low. ACSW RC GARB CN news so as to provide sports copy to the newspapers in the offseason 

In rebuttal, the pass-minded OCA CS ee fs and also to start the process of building up interest in the coming 

Rams, featuring two tremendous ee FS eee | Season. They don’t want a good thing like baseball out of the 

throwers in the great Bob Water-/ Sas 2 See re s|sépublic mind for six months.” 

field and the fine rookie Norm A aay ar ERY eat OS RAK QQ “Ah,” he said, “Well, that’s comprehensible. This, then,” and 

Van Brocklin, were second to the SANA gages gar \\ | here h: pointed to some other headlines in -he days sports pages, 


Chicago Bears both in overall “is your American football season actually.” | 
“No,” I said, “football is over. This is the basketball and winter 
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Big | ‘THE GIANTS and other teams hoping to snare big Johnny “Well, here now,” he pointed, “Baylor Turns Down Bowl Bid 
Sain from the Boston Braves and break up the Spahn-Sain hurling | in Frisco,” Ohio State Increases Tempo of Bowl Drills.” 


It will be a busy intersectional| duo (above) were disappointed last week at the winter meetings “That's football.” I said, unhappily, knowing exactly what was 
basketball week at Madison in New York. Billy Southworth quashed rumors he would trade | coming. It came. 
c= Garden. On Monday night, players he had some tiffs with and what's more, said Sain’s shoulder “Football? But...” ' | 

‘CNY’ fine unbeaten combina-| trouble was a thing of the past and he expected the Big Two to “Yes, you see, football is over and yet it really isn’t over,” I 


ion, generally rated New York's! regain the flag for the Jethroe-bolstered club! interrupted. “There are a lot of games between various teams on 
st, mets its sternest early season 22 New Yetrs Day called Bowl Games. This is in imitation of the 


test in the big, good Oklahoma < first one, the original Rose Bow! in Pasadena. As you see, they: have 
— which features a_ center, all kinds of Bowl Games now. The college players, who are ama- 

reidberger, who goes 6-114 and, teurs, stay in training for an extra month and play these games. 
according to CCNY coach Nat , The prices are jacked up. In fact, the number of Bowl Games is 
cam last year when the big} now limited only by the ability of promoters to think up new names 


y was a soph, “Has the stuff of for them. I’m afraid in another year we'll even have a .. .” 
@ Kurland.” The other game on This time he interrupted me, a little hopefully, “Well, I know 


that card pits St. Johns against a there’s commercialism in all this, but these games ARE for the 
hewcomer to the big arena, Wash- | various regional championships, aren’t they? Like our English 
ington State, reported boasting a football, which is soccer, in which we have playoffs to determine 
team with a fine chance to win the the various class championships?” 3 . 

Northern Coast title. : “Not exactly,” I said sadly, “The original Rose Bowl may have 


had a little of that in mind, but now these Bowl games are played 


Wants to Be Remembered as the Unbeaten) strictly for the old moola and the local Chambers of Commerce. 
For instance this year one of the Bowl teams is Georgetown, which 


sub-par \NYU tackling California rh a 
and LIU tying USC for size. The Champ, Training Gr ind Too Tough Now lost to Maryland, Fordham, Villanova and George Washington. 


Trojans ai a tc Age A Joe Louis, still knocking them over on his exhibition; In the regular season they scored 119 points and were scored on 
the southland. ‘The Coast in.(t0ur. admitted this week that the pride of retiring unde-| 19! pamer ee — is a buck on New Year's Day in one of the 
vasion continues through Thurs-|feated was a big factor in keeping him from succumbing "a “Sordid, isn’t. it,” the visitor said, busily scribbling. “It must 
day, with California switching to|to the ti t te , : : ; ; ; 
ee ag — i Ha “ss te “are e erties re We elctined thak ood ny people really be a relief for the football players _to finish with the business 
_—? i St. Jobns ack mm the ming for one). . . | after New Years. | 
year's National Invitation Tourney | more fight. in boxing had appealed to him “Till spring football training,” I said 
champs, San Francisco. “rn not scared af FE rd to come out of retirement in order pene g § | 
—* to give boxing a shot in the arm in) The ‘Middleweight Championship’ 
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